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Arr. 1L—BISHOP LEVI SCOTT.* 


Biocrarny is a contest with time to preserve from oblivion 
the names and the achievements of the departed. Thus the 
saints of the Bible “being dead yet speak,” and “ the excel- 
lent of the earth” in later times continue to exert their salu- 
tary influence. It is remarked by an elegant and philosophic 
writer that 


Of all species of literary composition, perhaps, biography is 
the most delightful. The attention concentrated on one indi- 
vidual gives a unity to the materials of which it is composed, 
which is wanting in general history. The train of incidents 
through which it conducts the reader suggests to his imagina- 
tion a multitude of analogies and comparisons; and while he is 
following the course of events which mark the life of him who is 
the subject of the narrative, he is insensibly compelled to take a 
retrospectsof his own. In no other species of writing are we 
permitted to scrutinize the character so exactly, or form so just 
and accurate an estimate of the excellences and defects, the 
lights and shadeg, the blemishes and beauties, of an individual 
mind, 


The departing prophet may leave to his suecessor nothing but 
his mantle. Buf with ¢hés, in the name of the “‘ Lord God of 
Elijah,’ he may smite the waters and see them part. We, too, 
may seize something that remains of the excellent dead to 
overcome some difficulty i in our way, or to reproduce the won- 
ders or the works which they wrought or witnessed. 

*“The Life and Times of Levi Scott, D.D., one of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. By James Mitchell, D.D. With a Preface by Rev. D. P. Kid- 


der, D.D.. LL.D.” New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
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“ The Life and Times of Levi Scott,” by James Mitchell, D.D., 
with preface by Dr. D. P. Kidder, presents to the Church a 
brief and instructive biography, with a fine likeness of one of 
the purest men in Methodism. 

The man who gave sixty years to the Christian life, fifty-six 
years to the Gospel ministry, nearly thirty years to the episco- 
pate, and attained the greatest age that any of our Bishops has 
ever reached, is worthy the notice given him. 

It was the happiness of Dr. Mitchell to have had from 
Bishop Scott’s own pen so much of a “memorial” of himself * 
as furnished excellent material for the book. In much, there- 
fore, the subject speaks for himself; and whether we read of 
his conversion to God, his call to the ministry, his voyage to 
and from Africa, his difficulties and dangers on that ** Dark 
Continent,” or the important service that he performed when 
he presided in the Conferences and impressed principles fun- 
damental to our economy and success, we feel that no other 
person could so well give the account, The Bishop says: 


I was born near Cantwell’s Bridge, now Odessa, New Castle 
Co., Delaware, Oct. 11, 1802. My father, Thomas Scott, was of 
Irish descent, . .. my mother of English. Her maiden name 
was March. She was brought up in Kent Co., Maryland, where 
her father owned a beautiful farm near Chestertown. She was 
the widow of John Lattomus when my father married her. 
They had three children, Sarah, Thomas, and myself. I am the 
youngest. ... At the time of my birth, my parents were both 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and my father was 
a ¢class-leader and local preacher... . In 1803 my father was 
received on trial in the Philadelphia Conference. [#le died in 
about nine months.] When about to die, he held me up, and in 
the most solemn and impressive manner dedicated me to God, 
earnestly invoking at the same time his blessing upon me. Who 
ean tell how far I have been indebted to this blessing of my 
dying father for the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit 
which have accompanied me through life, even in my wildest 
days 

Left a widow the second time, with three young children 
by her second marriage, and one quite young by her former 
husband, with debt on the farm, and with meager means of 
support, his mother “nobly grappled with the embarrassments 
of her situation, and conquered ” them. 

In the depth of her grief, in the magnitude of her care, and 
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the inevitable perplexity of her condition, she trusted in God, 
and, true to the responsibility of her relation, she kept up the 
worship of the family, and impressed her children with the 
lessons of religion. They were happy days in our history, 
when all our people recognized this duty—when family prayer 
was neither hurried nor perfunctory! Who shall tell what 
help comes to the pulpit from the instruction thus given and 
the impression so made? If our home altars have no fire, will 
the temple altars flame ? 

But vital piety runs not in blood. The best efforts of those 
we love and honor will not save us if the heart is wedded to 
the world. Notwithstanding all these blessed home influences, 
young Scott “ departed from the living God.” He says: 

I lost, to a great extent, my religious impressions and thought- 
fulness, and became careless and disorderly in my conduct. I 
contracted that most wicked and foolish practice, profane swear- 
ing; yet I thank God I never was maliciously wicked, and 
alw: ays abhorred quarreling and fighting, and could never, with. 
out terrible remorse, allow myself to misbehave ata place of 
religious worship. Buoyant in spirit, I was fond of fun and 


frolic. But when at the worst I would look at those whom I 
regarded as truly religious and wish I were like them. 


He loved the violin, and acquired skill in its use. To the 
last of life he regarded it as the “king of musical instru- 
ments.” His excellence in this music made him an attraction, 
and opened wide before him the way of temptation. Nor did 
he utterly refuse to enter upon this path. 

To the extent of his ability he aided in the support of the 
family by farming and fishing during two thirds of the year, 
and went to school in winter. In his sixteenth year he was 
apprenticed to a tanner, but “not liking the business he left 
it and went in 1819 to Georgetown, D. C., from which he 
returned home in declining health, and abandoned the carpen- 
ter business for that of cabinet-maker, which he followed until 
he was converted and called to the educational and ministerial 
field.” He says: 

My fi. st remarkable awakening was under a sermon preached 
at the school-house at Cantwell’s Bridge (Odessa) on a week 
night, by Rev. M. Ogden, a minister of the Pr esbyterian Church. 


7 he Methodists had not yet preached in the place. When- 
ever the Presbyterian minister came along he put up at our 
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house. .. . I used to take great pleasure in these occasional night 
meetings, and generally acted as a kind of sexton, preparing the 
house for service. 

On the oceasion of his conviction the text was, “Go thy way 
for this time; when I have a convenient season, I will call for 
thee.” 

This to me was a home thrust. The preacher swept away all 
the refuge of lies in which sinners trust, and made me feel that 
I had not one solid and reasonable excuse for postponing the 
work of salvation another hour. That night, for the first time, I 
bowed in my chamber and tried to pray. . . . I never saw this 
man of God afterward, and little did he think, probably, what 
salutary havoc he had made in my soul that night. . . . Many 
gloomy hours I had after this... . Many nights my gloomy 
apprehensions were so great that I wished I might fall “asleep, 
and, if I must be lost, that I might fall into hell while asleep, and 
so know the worst of it. 


IIe read the Scriptures, and went to a camp-meeting; but 
there was no light. He then attended a “ prayer-meeting con- 
ducted by Christian ladies and designed for the especial bene- 
fit of seekers of religion.” He entered, knelt, and remained 
in prayer. The more he prayed the worse he felt. Just then 
the case of the woman with the issue of blood, mentioned in 
the gospel, flashed upon his mind, and he thonght: 


I too should be made whole if I could only touch the hem of 
Christ’s garment. And it seemed to me I could touch it. So I 
rose upright on my knees, with hands and eyes lifted to heaven, 
and I did touch, for I felt the burden was gone, my cry of 
agony was hushed. I would rise up, I knew not why. I was 
on one knee and one foot in the act of rising, when all at once, 


“The opening heavens around me shone 
With beams of sacred bliss.”’ 


O, it was an ecstatic moment! I seemed flying through the 
midst of heaven, my body and my clothing as white as the 
driven snow, and angel bands circling around me, gently touch- 
ing me, and singing as I had never heard before. I know not 
what I did during this interval. It was not of long duration. I 
came to myself, and the people seemed the most beautiful and 
the most happy I had ever seen, They were singing, “ Hark, my 
soul, it is the Lord,” ete. [This was October 16, 1822.] I was 
five days past twenty years of age. 


“The Life and Times of Bishop Scott” furnish material for 
profitable thought. He was no doubt a representative man of 
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this young Christian nation. His record is similar to that of 
millions of others who aided to found and frame what is now 
rapidly becoming the first Protestant nation on earth, a nation 
remarkable for its citizen ministry,—-a ministry true to Christ, 
and as elastic as that of the apostolic period, ever adapting it- 
self to the conditions of the people and the wants of a pro- 
gressive age. 

From the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
less than a score of years had elapsed when Levi Scott was 
born. Methodism then existed in its primitive simplicity and 
ardor. The trophies of its success were distinguished and 
multiplied. It was a time to try men. The country was new ; 
the government of the nation and the Church seemed still to 
be experiments. The labors of the traveling preacher would 
test his zeal, his faith, and his fortitude. Circuits sometimes 
embraced from twenty to forty-five appointments. These were 
to be filled in four weeks. The classes were also to be met by 
the preacher. They were reached through all kinds of weather 
and over the worst of roads. The people were to be visited at 
their houses. There were all diversities of entertainment. 
Services were conducted in barns, school-houses, dwellings, in 
field and grove and church; and thousands came to Christ. 
“ Multitudes, multitudes were in the valley of decision.” 

Methodism diffused its spirit through all classes of society. 
It was like leaven in the measure of meal. The lump was 
leavened. When Bishop Scott was born, Thomas Lyell, a 
Methodist preacher, was chaplain to Congress. At the first 
official dinner given by Mr. Jefferson, he felt a shock when the 
President departed from the uniform usage of his predecessor 
in dispensing with asking a blessing at the table. 

In 1811 Nicholas Snethen was chosen chaplain, which led 
Bishop Asbury to say: “ We begin to partake of the honor that 
cometh from man. Now is our time of danger. O Lord, keep 
us pure, keep us correct, keep us holy!” Richard Bassett, an 
earnest Methodist, was governor of the State of Delaware, and 
a member of the convention that formed the Constitution of 
the United States—was elected to Congress, and in later life 
was judge of the United States District Court for Delaware. 
His only child to grow up was a Methodist, and became the 
wife of the Hon. James A. Bayard, an eminent lawyer and 
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statesman, a member of Congress, and of the United States 
Senate. He was one of the commissioners in negotiating the 
“Treaty of Ghent,” and declined other positions. He was 
regarded as “ the glory of Delaware.” His son, Hor. James 
A., was also member of the United States Senate. ///s son, 
Thomas F. Bayard, having succeeded the father in the Senate, 
is now the Secretary of State. Thus the wife of the first 
James A., the mother of the second James A., and the grand- 
mother of the present Secretary of State, was in these early 
times of Methodism a devoted member of our Church. 

Judge White and Dr. White in the same period opened 
their dwellings for Methodist preaching, and the residence of 
Judge White was the sanctuary of Francis Asbury in the 
period of his “dumb Sabbaths,” when during the war of the 
Revolution he was denied his liberty, because suspected, as an 
Englishman, of lacking devotion to our independence. 

If St. Paul speaks of the saints of “ Czesar’s household,” we 
may not be denied mention of those historic individuals and 
weighty facts that show the place God gave to Methodism in 
“the times” we are considering. Bishop Asbury, in one of his 
visits to Dover, Del., says: “ Here I found some Methodists in 
the first circles of life, who in the midst of wealth were fol- 
lowing the self-denying Saviour.” 

Sut among these statesmen, and men of the learned profes- 
sions, there were many more that were not learned. Colleges 
were few. Riches were rare. The expense of classical culture 
was greater than at present. Theological seminaries, even in 
other Churches, were of debated claim; but it were a great 
mistake to conclude our people were not judges of preaching. 
They knew the Scriptures, they studied our standard authors, 
they were eager for the Gospel, and they knew when they re- 
ceived it. Men of all professions attended the “ preaching” in 
the circuits young Scott traveled. The governor of the State, 
the representative in Congress, the Judges of the courts, were 
among the members of the Church. Women of intelligence and 
refinement heard the word from the Methodist minister, and 
many a matron was a better judge of the preaching of Christ 
than the collegian is of the rendering of the classics. The 
opinion of such would go far toward fixing the status of the 
preacher, or opening or shutting the door of Conference. 
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Perhaps the Philadelphia Conference was never more distin- 
guished for the talent of its members than in 1826, when young 
Scott was adinitted as a “ preacher on trial.” 

Ezekiel Cooper retained his fame as an oracle for God ; 
Lawrence McCombs had not lost the ability that placed him 
in the first cities of the nation; Lawrence Lawrenson, in his 
best mood, was in metaphysical skill and magnetic eloquence 
deemed next to peerless; Joseph Lybrand, as presiding elder, 
was regarded as hardly inferior to Henry B. Bascom ; Pitman 
was in his prime; Henry White was melting the people by his 
pathos ; and Solomon Higgins talked the Gospel with a natu- 
ralness, ease, and beauty that imparted charm to his utterances. 
Already Matthew Sorin had shown his intellectual grasp and 
grandeur ; young Holdich was revealing the culture and skill 
that gave him early eminence ; George G. Cookman, just from 
England, was bright, alert, and magnetic ; Lewis Pease (trans- 
ferred from New York) was filling “ the Old Academy” by the 
power of the word; and borrowed from the same Conference 
was Samuel Merwin, who, by the attraction that nature, study, 
and grace gave him, was making old St. George’s young in the 
gladness of his moral achievements. 

Scott’s call to the ministry was loud and convincing. He 
knew the demand on a minister in Methodism. He had some 
understanding of his need, as one who would be associated with 
such men. As he weighed the matter he was full of perplex- 
ity and misgivings. He says: 

I had learned in some sort reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
but that was all, and even that to a great extent I had lost. 
How then would I undertake so great, so responsible a work ? 
But the burden of the Lord was upon me, and I felt, “ Woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel.” Nor did there seem to be any 
bounds set to my call—Out, out, still ont! When I yielded I 
was happy, when I resisted I was miserable. 


Never student labored so hard to conjugate a verb or to 
solve the most difficult mathematical problem. Painful expe- 
rience this to him who has it, but honored is the Church whose 
ministers pass through such conflict. 

His conversion formed an intellectual epoch. Till then his 
mental faculties were ineased by habits that precluded their 
development. He himself was unconscious of their power. 
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Till then his life was marked by changes of purposes and pur- 
suits, but God, who ean still the waves of the sea, fixed his 


roving heart and made the vacillating stable. His faculties at 
once shot forth, and the intellectual man appeared. 

No one is prepared for the “life that now is” till he feels 
the powers of the “ world to come.” We have responsibilities 
that relate to others. We have obligations that transcend time, 
but of these we have no proper recoguition till the Spirit ‘hat 
brought order out of chaos moves upon the understanding. 
This is not more necessary to discover and impress duty thar 
it is to render us superior to the obstacles to its discharge. 

If earth exhibits a supereminently irrepressible ebaracter, 
it is he whose eye kindles with divine radiance, whose aspira- 
tions are awakened by looking at “the unseen,” and whose 
fuith is kept in perpetual exercise on the plans and promises 
of God. The fires of ambition never flame so high, nor are 
they ever so steadily sustained, as when kindled at “the altar 
that sanctifies the gift’—and when eternal verities govern all 
the conduct. It is a weighty remark of Daniel Webster, that 
“ Religion is an indispensable element in every great human 
character.” It certainly was indispensable and also mightily 
effective in the character of Levi Scott. Till possessed by its 
power he lacked the moral perception and the necessary 
inspiration to the grandest deeds. Till then * the living tem- 
ple” -was in moral ruins. God in the soul is life and order. 
Spiritual truth is to the intellectual man what the purest 
vital air is to the animal nature. It gives vigor, freslimess, and 
vivacity to the faculties, and all the powers of the understand- 
ing are increased by its toueh. 

Having heard God’s voice saying, “ Son, go work to-day in 
my vineyard,” he felt to parley was sin. While he believed 
that in the divine economy call to duty implies eapacity for its 
discharge, he saw that personal co-operation was also necessary. 
He would not offer to God or man that which cost him noth- 
ing. He therefore sought by private study, amid the respon- 
sibilities of an active ministry, the education that others now 
obtain before entering the werk. He commenced, pursred, and 
mastered the Latin and Greek languages. He had aptitudes, 
application, and tenacity of purpose. His memory was ready 
and retentive, his perceptions were quick and accurate, and his 
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intellect was eapacious and receptive. To one who observed 
his progress in knowledge it seemed to be no grinding proc- 
ess, no tedious, exhaustive labor. Attention was acquisition ; 
contact was absorption; concentration was mental store: yet 
when time was requisite he could persevere in the face of 
‘eat difficulties. 
After two years in the work he was stationed at St. George’s, 
the oldest charge in Philadelphia. He at once took position, 
and to the end retained it. His last station was “the Union,” 
Philadelphia, which Bishop Hedding pronounced equal to any 
in the connection. 

Though his advance was so direct and rapid, a deep sense of 
his incompetence often oppressed him, and he was sometimes 


oO 
g1 


on the eve of giving up the work. In his second year, while 
on Dover Cireuit, he had determined to express his wish at the 
approaching quarterly meeting. Even Elijah, who called fire 
from heaven and confounded the false prophets, had his dark 
hour. It was the “power of darkness” with the young 
preacher. ‘The day had come to make his purpose known. 
He was on his way to the Quarterly Conference. The presid- 
ing elder overtook him, and invited him to ride with him in 
his carriage. He readily accepted the invitation, thinking it 
would give him the best opportunity to ask release, when !o! 
the elder began to tell the younger his conviction that he, the 
presiding elder, was not fit for the office and must give it up, 
that his talents were not equal to the place. Scott, just ready 
to express his own woes, began to reason with his superior and 
show him it was only a temptation, This done he was unable 
to state his own case, and so the snare was broken. The young 


physician, in preseribing for his elder, had reached the seat of 


his own malady. The presiding elder was the noble Lawren- 
son; and though im his best mouds one of the grandest preach- 
ers, in his depressions he was unfit for any service, and so 
child-hearted was he that he would reveal his sorrows to the 
humblest persons. 

It was an opportune meeting! Who shall say God’s provi- 
dence did not as really send Scott to Lawrenson, at that time, 
as the angel directed the course of Philip to the Ethiopian 
eunuch, when the Spirit bade him join the chariot? If the 
interview of the evangelist caused the Ethiopian to “go on his 
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way rejoicing,” not less did the Almighty relieve two burdened 
ministers by this strange meeting, the younger of whom rose 
to such positions and gave fifty-six years to so glorious a min- 
istry. 

Ministers are still liable to such temptation from a sense of 
incompetency. But there is a strong contrast between the 
early “times” of Levi Scott and the present day. For him 
who desires them, there is the Academy, the College, the The- 
ological Seminary, not to speak of foreign travel. All modes 
of preparation for the pulpit are at his command. He may 
extemporize, may memorize, may write and read his sermons. 
The study is open, the library is ready. All that is asked is, 
that he “show himself a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” He is commended, rather than condemned, for 
using all means before entering upon his calling. If when 
Levi Scott began there were in the itinerancy five college grad- 
uates, memory fails to reproduce them. 

What shall we say of pulpit preparation? Had they any ? 
Indeed they had! There was the Bible. Did it ever seem so 
full? There were Wesley’s Notes. Were they ever so terse 
and helpful? Coke's Commentary existed. But what preacher 
had money enough to buy either this or Adam Clarke's ? 
Besides, they were too big for the “ saddle-bags.”” They did 
earry the English dictionary, and it is said Bishop Hedding 
read it through, and pronounced it not only a useful but an 
interesting book. 

3ut they had their preparation. They learned to think 
upon their feet, and they believed the word “nearest the 


tongue was nearest the heart.” In the pulpit, invention, imag- 


ination, memory, judgment, all waited on the preacher, and he 
“just spoke right on.” New ideas and proper language were 
suggested by the action of speaking. They learned to preach 
by preaching. When alone, when on horseback, when by the 
road-side, they reasoned and concluded. Could primeval forests 
speak, they would tell of many a sermon that broke their 
silence, and of many a tear that fell from the preacher’s eye, 
when none but God heard and saw. 

Of pulpit preparation they had no lack! Much of it was on 
their knees, asking light upon the sacred page ; on their knees, 
pleading for the best treatment of the theme; on their knees, 
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importuning God for ability to take “the heart out of the 
text and put it into the heart of the hearer ;” on their knees, 
saying, “ Give me souls, or I die.” God heard. The “ violent 
took it by force.” Coming from the closet to the congregation 
they did not limp like Jacob, but it was felt they had been 
with more than an angel. Never did Levi Scott show greater 
nearness to the Almighty than after such habit of preparation. 
The writer heard him in the pulpit of Smyrna, Del., on the 
text, “ Have ye received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ?” 
Fifty-three years have not effaced the memory of that triumph- 
ant night. They “ watch for souls.” Chrysostom said, “ he 
never could read those words without trembling, though he 


often preached several times a day.” 
Levi Scott as a preacher of the times.—My knowledge of 
him began in 1832. After serving two years in St. George’s 


Charge he was stationed at Westchester and Marshallton, from 
which at the end of two years he was returned supernumerary. 
Six years after he had entered the work he was broken down. 
In 1832 James Nichels was sent to Smyrna Circuit as col. 
league of R. M. Greenbank. The Church in any denomina- 
tion has rarely seen such a young man as Nichols. Educated 
under Francis Watters, D.D., in Washington College, Kent 
County, Md., he had commenced the study of law, when he was 
powerfully converted. At once he burned with zeal to enter 
the itinerancy. Ile was received and regarded as a pulpit 
prodigy. With grandeur of thought, sublimity of style, and a 
holy passion, he rose to an eloquence that took all classes cap- 
tive. lis presiding elder, Lawrence MeCombs, said: “ He 
begins where we leave off.” But he was an illustration of the 
saying that “Great minds to madness nearly are allied.” Te 
became insane. Levi Scott had so far recovered health as to 
resume labor. He was sent to supply the place of Nichols, 
so returning to “the people that six years before had recom- 
mended him to Conference. THe was cordially received. Lis 
“pound had gained ten pounds.” His ministry was very un- 
like that of Nichols. Tle was grave, weighty, and intense. 
Ilis sermons were carefully prepared, and were delivered with 
fervor and effect. Ile was loved and honored. At the ap- 
proaching Conference he was put in charge of Kent Circuit. 
There his depth of piety, knowledge of Methodist economy, 
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skill in administration, and ability in the pulpit suggested him 
as the proper person for the place of presiding elder of Dela- 
ware District. His biographer says : 


In the thirty-second year of his age he reached a trust and dis- 
tinction that in those days was granted but few young men. 
The term “elder” then applied alike to the age and the office. 
Our fathers reverenced the teaching of the fifth commandment, 
the principles of which underlie all sound government in State 
and Chureh, and were so intended by the Divine Law-giver. 
Happy is that land that honors its seniors, and the people who 
honor the fathers. 


Bishop Asbury said of John Emory, “Ife has an old head 
on young shoulders,” and this entitles any man to place. Never 
did Levi Scott fill any position with greater ability and com- 
mendation. 

His theology could be trusted. He had a creed, and could 
say, “i believe.” He believed objective and subjective truth. 
He had a message from God, and he knew its import. With 
him inward grace was personal salvation, but it was through 
faith in essential doctrine. This he made known to others, 
Like St. Paul, he gloried not only in the cross, but in telling 
how thereby “the world was crucified unto him, and he to the 
world.” As in the case of that greatest of apostles, he nar- 
rated his experience with frequency and force. So like him he 
had the Scriptures reduced to a “system of divinity.” He was 
not satisfied with the esthetic, the ethical, or the speculative. 
IIe was a careful reader, a ealm thinker, a good logician, 
and no mean casuist. He could trace the lines of thouglit that 
run close together, and detect and exhibit the point of diver- 
gence and danger. The glare of false lights did not lure him 
into spiritual morasses, where he would be compelled to say, 
“Tsink in deep mire, where there is no standing.” If there are 
ministers whom we may hear from month to month, from 
year to year, without knowing what they believe—what is even 
meant by the “new birth,” or whether it is secured by pa- 
rental care and domestic discipline whether it is by some 


germinal power within us—he was not of that number. With 


him, spiritual regeneration is being “born from above,” or 
it is nothing. He had an experience on that point, and he 
preached “the witness of the Spirit ” to this fact. 
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It was said of Fisher Ames that no one could hear him 
speak for five minutes, no matter what the occasion, without 
learning his politics. Under any sermon of Bishop Scott the 
sinner could see salvation. It is a dark day when preaching 
has no body of doctrinal truth in it, when it induces doubt 
rather than inspires faith, He would say, “The prophet that 
hath a dream, let him tell a dream ; and he that hath my word, 
let him speak my word faithfully. What is the chaff to the 
wheat.” What minister of Christ may not profit by the ad- 
dress of Robert Hall to Eustace Carey, when going a mission- 
ary to India? 

It might become a Socrates who was left to the light of 
nature to express himself with diffidence, and to affirm he had 
spared no pains in acting up to the character of a philosopher.... 
But whether he had philosophized aright. . . he knew not, but left 
it to be ascertained in the world on which he was entering. In 
him such indications of modest distrust were graceful and affect- 
ing, but would little become the disciple of revelation or Chris- 
tian minister, who is entitled to say with St. John, “ We know... 
that the whole world lieth in wickedness, and ... that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding that we may 
know him that is true; and we are in him that is true, even in his 
Son Jesus Christ.” Display the sufferings of Christ like one who 
was an eye-witness of those sufferings, and hold up the blood, the 
precious blood of the atonement, as issuing warm from the cross. 
... In such a ministry fear not to give loose to all the ardor of 
your soul, to call into action every motion and every faculty 
which can exalt or adorn it. 


So spake the metaphysical but most admired and eloquen. 
preacher of England. 

The manner, spirit, and style of Bishop Scott’s preaching 
deserves notice. He put his intellect and heart into his serv- 
ices, and his sermons were duplicates of the man. We saw his 
theological contour. There were keen analysis and sound expo- 
sition. There were the didactic and the hortatory. His arti- 
culation was distinet and deliberate, his words had precision and 


vigor, liis sentences were short and simple, and there was a lucid- 
ity through which thought appeared without any straining of 
the mental vision ; the expression was more than the words. He 
had some fancy, little imagination, and no verbal afiluence, but 
there was a divine afflatus, and his countenance showed his soul. 
When he bent his bow the aim was well taken, and the arrow 
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flamed as it flew; the light entered the intellect, and the barb 
pierced the heart. 

His voice had compass and penetration, and under the press- 
ure of pulpit passion in his earlier ministry it sometimes 
became shrill and severe. Though not pre-eminently a word- 
painter, he could describe a sin and delineate a character so as 
to compel application. In 1835, when presiding elder on the 
Delaware District, he preached at one of his camp-meetings 
from the text, “ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder and perish : 
for I work a work in your day, a work which ye shall in no wise 
believe though a man declare it unto you.” — His exhibition of 
the “‘despiser,” his description of the work, and his declaration 
of the doom of the perishing were so vivid and awful as to 
make the stout-hearted tremble. 

On a like occasion, about the same time, he preached from 
the text, “I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, 
from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away; and 
there was found no place for them.” Such was the sense of 
God’s greatness awakened—such was the dazzling splendor of 
the “great white throne”—such the impression of the vast- 
ness and composition of the assembly—such the tremendous 
issues of the judgment—that even the most godly prayed that 
they might “find merey in that day.” At one of his quar- 
terly meetings he selected as his text, “ Except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Phar- 
isees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Of all the sermons of my life I recall none of equal searching 
power. He was verily a spiritual anatomist, and he dissected 
the soul. At the close the mind of the candid and atten- 
tive hearer was exhausted by the rigor of the examination 
induced, while tears and supplications certified the humiliation 
it produced. 

In the conduct of the service he was an example of solem- 
nity and skill. Asa reader of the lessons and hymns he had 
rare ability in giving the sense. His rendering was an expo- 
sition. Fifty-three years ago the writer heard him read the 
hymn, “Thou Judge of quick and dead, 

Before whose bar severe, 
With holy joy or guilty dread, 

We all shall soon appear.” 
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The man of that day is before me still. The Rev. J. S. 
Inskip said of him: “ We know and appreciate him most as a 
preacher. He was to our mind the most incisive preacher we 
ever heard.” He heard him upon the text, “ They all with 
one consent began to make excuse.” It was the means of lead- 
ing him to Christ, and he adds, “Such preaching is seldom 
heard in these days.” Rev. T. T. Tasker, than whom no man 
might better judge, as he was his own pastor, said: “ When I 
saw him I rejoiced in the light of his countenance, and if it was 
to hear him preach I could say, as my father said of Rev. 
Joseph Benson, the commentator, “I was sure of a blessing if 
the pride of my heart did not interfere.” .. . John Reines, a 
local preacher, who had frequently heard Dr. Adam Clarke, 
said, “ Brother Scott has a east of mind much like the doctor,” 
and, “His preaching was of the same instructive and deep- 
going output of a wise head and a pure heart.” The preachers’ 
meeting of Philadelphia said: “ In all the principal elements 
of effective preaching Bishop Scott was a master.” 

It is just to remark that with all his physical disability and 
want of early education he attained his zenith in pulpit power 
before he reached the meridian of life; and they who heard 
him only in his latter years could form no adequate judgment 
of his former days. His greatest sermons, and those that pro- 
duced the profoundest impression, were delivered when he 
was presiding elder of the Delaware District, and when he was 
thirty-two years of age. 

As a Bishop, he leaves a grateful memory. At the period of 
his election to the episcopate, there was among us a phrase of 
great significance. It was, “bishop timber!” It supposed 
there might be “timber” not of the sort for a bishop, that 
though large and lofty it was not of the fiber and condition 
for the place. “ Bishop timber” was solid and strong; it 
could withstand the storm and not be wrenched or weakened 
—like live oak, that worms cannot easily enter. Deep piety, 
familiarity with and sympathy in the work, an understanding 
of our government and skill in its administration, a knowledge 
of men and tact in the peculiar service of the office, with econ- 
omic elasticity and episcopal firmness, with an ear to hear, and 
a heart to feel, and a hand for nothing but to help—such were 
the qualities looked for in “ bishop timber.” 
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Though we have never taught “community of goods,” we 
have of talent. All the talent of the itinerancy belongs to the 
Church, and the Church and not the individual is responsible 
for the place to be filled. 

To Levi Scott his honors came unsonght. In this case the 
“timber” did not seek the place, but the place the timber. 
In 1540, by the judgment of that rare judge of men, Dr. Dur- 
bin, then president of Dickinson College, Levi Scott was de- 
sired as principal of the Grammar School. At this time he 
received the degree of A.M. from the Wesleyan University. 
A few years afterward, the Delaware College, of Newark, Del., 
conferred on him the degree of D.D. From 1836 to 1852, when 
he was made Bishop, he was delegate to the General Confer. 
ence. In the General Conference of 1844 he stood beside Dr. 
Durbin in voting with the North, though from the border. 

At the age of forty-six he was made Book Agent, and at 
fifty he was elected Bishop. No promotion seemed to elate 
him. Perhaps this was the reason why he did not awaken 
jealousy. He was accustomed to say, “The happiest days of 
my ministry were when I was on a circuit.” Thongh he 
attended closely to the business of Conference, he could 
hardly be said to enter into the debates. When it was sug- 
gested to make him Bishop, it was understood that the senior 
Agent, George Lane, declined serving any longer in the office. 
Dr. Scott was asked if he believed the Book Room could with- 
out harm to its interests part with both its Agents at the same 
time. He answered he thought it would suffer. He was 
nevertheless elected Bishop, by the highest vote cast. He 
accepted the result as the voice of the Church, and showed his 
sense of the responsibilities that the honor imposed. 

The quaint Church historian, Thomas Fuller, says of “ the 
good Bishop:” “ He is an overseer of the flock of shepherds, 
as a minister is of a tlock of God’s sheep. Divine providence 
. . . has advaneed him to the place, whereof he was in no 
whit ambitious ; only he counts it good manners to sit there, 
where God hath placed him, though it be higher than he con- 
ceived himself to deserve, and-hopes that he who hath called 
him to the office hath or will in a measure fit him for it.” 

Though Bishop Scott had an exalted idea of the functions of 
his office he deprecated the thought of assuming for our epis- 
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copacy that which he believed would add. no honor. Dr. Mit- 
chell says: 










He once expressed to me a regret and painful concern that 
certain parties in our Church were attempting to revive an 
exploded story to the effect that a certain wandering Greek 
Bishop, né imed Erasmus of Crete, had ordained John Wesley a 
Bishop. The whole story he reg: arded as without foundation in 
fact—being destitute of needed accessories and witnesses to the 
act, and without record in the Life and Works of Wesley, and 
reg unworthy of the memory of such a lover of truth and 
fair dealing as the founder of Methodism was, and implying that 
Mr. W esley, for sinister reasons, concealed it from his friends and 
people.... He clung to the theory of a strong executive board 
of supervision for the Chure h, the whole thought of which he 
expressed in one word, T hrough his wonderful power of condensa- 
tion at a session of the Indiana Conference, held in New Albany 
in the fall of 1871, on rising to read the appointments he said 
[among a few other things], “ Brother presbyters, I arise as a id 
presbyter Bishop, to give you your work for a year.” rs 















That was the whole of it—the theory of executive duty and 
corresponding responsibility. 

That men who honor the character, assert the candor, and 
maintain the logical and moral consistency of John Wesley, if if 
familiar with the facts of our history, can indulge the belief ¢ 
that he desired or received consecration to a third order by 
Erasmus, is one of the strange things to be associated with 
intelligence. It is a pity to quote as of any weight the narra- ? 
tive of that ecclesiastical Baron Munchausen, Dr. Samuel : 
Peters. The anthor of the “True Blue Laws” is hardly au- 
thority for putting John Wesley in creed, against John Wes- 
ley in conduct / Men like Sir Richard Hill might speak of RS 
Mr. Wesley as that “old fox.” We leave it to his enemies to ) 
make him a man of duplicity. 

By the kindness of the Rev. James Morrow, D.D., of the 
Philadelphia Conference, I am allowed the use of a letter from 
the late Dr. Thomas Jackson of the Wesleyan body in England. 

Perhaps no man better knew our literature. The letter is a 

reply to Dr. Morrow’s inquiry as to the grounds of belief that 
Wesley was consecrated to a third order by Erasmus. It is v 
dated March 10, 1868. It reads: 























The insinuation which you mention respecting Mr. Wesley is 
a vile slander, which I believe was first advanced by Sir Richard 
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Hill, and was publicly contradicted at the time by Mr. Wesley 
himself, as you will find by referring to his Works, vol. x, p. 450, 
12mo edition. [American edition, 8vo, Book Room, vol. vi, p. 196. ] 
Many misrepresentations of the same kind oceur in the “ Life 
of Lady Huntington,” to the disadvantage of Mr. Wesley, whose 
Arminianism the Calvinists, I. believe, will never forgive in this 
world, whatever they may do in the next. 

It was the remark of the venerable Henry White, of the Phila- 
delphia Conference, one who knew Levi Scott from the begin- 
ning, and knew him in all the relations he bore to the Chureh, 
** Brother Scott is equal to any place he is called to fill.” 

When elected principal of the Grammar School, though a 
self-made man, he commanded the confidence and respect of 
students. When in the agency of the Book Room, Dr. Kid- 
der, who was then our Sunday-school editor, says: “ The duties 
of his oftice were faithfully and discreetly performed, with a 
breadth of view that took in the full responsibility of provid- 
ing a wholesome religious literature for a great and growing 
Church and her children.” 

As a Bishop, he pondered his work, and while in the chair 
of the Conference he was calm and careful and wise in his 
rulings. He felt his great duty for God was the assigning 
of ministers to their fields of labor. His first concern was 
the Church of Christ, but he never forgot the consideration 
of each preacher, in his talents, adaptations, and needs. This 
filled both head and heart. It was sometimes a weight that 
made him tremble. 

As a Bishop, he was an illustration of the fact that a meek 
man can be firm. In no one have we seen more meekness. 
Who has transcended him in decision? He has sent a 
preacher to a station in the face of a protest. He has removed 
a preacher from the strongest charge, in order to accomplish 
what he deemed a necessary service. 

The New York East Conference, by an overwhelming vote, 
desired him to appoint a preacher who had been two years in 
his station to an agency for an institution of learning to 
which some of the preachers gave as much as $500--in the 
number one now in the episcopacy. But the Bishop twice 
sent to the Conference and asked them to reconsider tlieir 
vote; and though it twice refused, and the preacher did not 
object to the appointment, the Bishop sent him back to the 
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charge and refused him to the agency. All knew, however, 
that he had no motive but the good of the Church, and this 
was his judgment, for which he, as an officer, was responsible 
to God. At the same Conference, in another matter, he said, 
“T was mistaken,” adding, “We as Bishops do not claim 
infallibility.’” When on one occasion a presiding elder was 
opposed to sending a preacher to a certain appointment, the 
Bishop said, “ Brother, you need not be presiding elder of that 
district, but Brother will go to that appointment,” and the 
brother went. 

His conduct in the Baltimore Conference of 1861 shows not 
less his decision than his intelligence in regard to duty. The 
ne chapter against slavery encountered a storm of opposition, 
and a resolution was offered, by one of great influence, in con- 
demnation of the General Conference of 1860. The Secretary 
of the Conference was allowed to oceupy the chair. The vote 
was taken, and on the Bishop’s resuming the chair he said, 
“The whole action past is, in my judgment, in violation of the 
Order and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
therefore is null and void, and as a Conference action I do not 
recognize it.” This he had placed on the journal of the Con- 
ference over his name. In his official duties he respected and 
“honored all men,” but was the judge of his own decisions. 

Of Bishop Scott in his administration we may say what 
the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, in his “ Thirty Years in the 
United States Senate,” says of President James Monroe, 
whom John Quincey Adams places in the first line of Amer- 
ican statesmen, and as contributing during fifty years of his 
connection with the public affairs a full share in the aggran- 
dizement and advancement of his country-—‘ His parts were 
not shining, but solid. He lacked genius but he possessed 
judgment ;” and it was a remark of Dean Swift, “that genius 
is not necessary to the conducting of the offices of state ; that 
judgment, diligence, knowledge, good intentions, and will were 
sufficient.” Mr. Benton assumed for his statesman “a dis- 
cretion which seldom committed a mistake, an integrity that 
always looked to the public good, a firmness of will which ear- 
ried him resolutely upon his object, a diligence that mastered 
every subject, and a perseverance that yielded to no obstacle or 
reverse.” 
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In person Bishop Scott was of medium height, and neither 
nature nor office gave roundness to his form. His features 
were large, and expressed superior intellect. His forehead 
was high and broad, his brow was arched and heavy, his eyes 


were grey and deep-set. From him a scowl or a frown would 
be portentous. But his countenance was benignant, and his 
soul took its seat in the windows of the body, and looked out 
of the eyes with kindness and benedictions. In bearing and 
gesture he showed the man of culture and character. He was 
free from pretense and austerity, but he had real dignity. 
William Jay says: “It is remarked of persons raised at the 
court that their manners do not appear; they are a part of the 
individual, they are so natural and easy, while refined and ap- 
propriate.” Such were the manners of Bishop Scott. All 
was as a transparency, through which we saw the man. There 
was in him enough of the genial and assimilative to make him 
a delightful companion. The stream of his friendship was 
never congealed by the icy coldness of the atmosphere about 
him. In social life he sometimes exhibited positive humor, 
and he possessed a keen sense of the Indicrous, and conscience 
did not always forbid its indulgence. He thought our risibles 
were wisely given, and he held that they, like our judgment, 
are for proper use. But he could be cheerful without gayety, 
and relax without compromising ministerial or official charac- 
ter. Gravity predominated in his intercourse. In the family, 
as husband, father, head of the house, he was tender, respect- 
ful, free, sometimes jocund. He was a stranger to parsimony. 

As a citizen, he responded to political claims, and was obliv- 
ious of no obligation he owed to society. As a neighbor, he 
was observant of the amenities of life, and he “had a good 
report of them” that were “ without.” 

As a Christian —The man of God is above the man of 
office, though piety, as we have seen, is not the only qualifica- 
tion for the episcopate. No eminence of talent can compen- 
sate its lack. It is essential to the confidence that should be 
reposed in one of such functions. Nothing like this induces 
the homage that overlooks mistakes and constrains acquiescence 
in appointments that try men’s faith. Tle piety of Bishop 
Scott was deep, ardent, and impressive. It is one of the 
greatest felicities of a Christian life to have a conscious con- 
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version. The tide of its benefit often sweeps onwara to the 
very shore of the eternal world—keeping the mind free from 
disturbing and enervating doubt. Such was the happiness of 
Sishop Scott. The spiritual impulse that his regeneration im- 
parted was never spent till his work was done. He had a good 
Presbyterian conviction, he had a grand Methodist conversion 
—a most happy combination. His conviction was an agony, 
his conversion was a transport. His experience, that enabled 
him to testify with boldness, was an abiding element of power. 
With him it was not alternate light and darkness, it was not a 
day of twelve hours and a night of equal length. He certainly 
did not live at the poles, where the day is six months and the 
night the same. Another sun filled his horizon, and shone 
from the zenith to the nadir. His life had no breaks in it. 
There were no chasms in conduct to be closed only by an effort 
resembling that which preceded change of heart. There were 
no breaches in conscience that required repair before he could 
enter upon or properly prosecute a work. His faculties were in 
full force, and ready for direction. If he wrote, it was with 
mental poise. If he spoke, it was with a serene spirit. If he 
labored, it was with the felt presence of God. Mr. Wesley be- 
lieved some Christians are entirely sanctified when they are 
regenerated. It would not be difficult to believe this of Bishop 
Scott. The writer of this article knew him as his preacher on 
the circuit, as his presiding elder on the district, and as his 
sishop presiding in Conference and fixing his appointments, 
and he is not aware that he ever heard him utter a word—ever 
saw him indulge a spirit or perform an act—-that would induce 
a doubt of his holiness. 

May we not declare of him, as Edward Irving said of Bernard 
Gilpin: “ He is a model minister of the Gospel, who furnishes 
an exemplitication of the largeness and majesty and ethereal 
purity of that profession that Christ founded in the world, and 
to which the world is more indebted than to kings and states- 
men, to philosophers and men of science?” 

To Bishop Scott a benign Providence had granted more 
years than any of the Bishops had attained; few of them had 
been so long in the episcopate. His age inspired reverence, 
but his character and work imparted more. Who will not 
listen to “ Paul the aged?” He knows with Peter that he 
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“must shortly put off this body.” The friends that hail the 
venerable pilgrim, or bid him adieu, think “this may be the 
last time.” His sanctified ambition can hope for little more in 


this world. The staff is in his hand, and he is listening for the 
tinal summons. To him the Church was never dearer, though 
he is soon to leave it. To him impending battles present as 
positive an interest as when the sword first flashed in his vig- 


orous grasp, and he heard the commander say, “Go for- 
ward!” 

But his life was not merely one of responsibility and labor ; 
it was one of moral discipline. Yet as in his intellectual pur- 
suits he rose above his embarrassments, in his spiritual efforts 
he was superior to all difficulties. On his first circuit he had 
something like a sunstroke. His personal afflictions were a 
burden all through his ministry. For more than fifty years 
his wife was an invalid. How deeply he felt her death, shortly 
before his own, his biography testifies. 

Again and again bereavement came to his household and 
“the iron entered his soul.” Holy Samuel Rutherford says, 
“ The lintel stone and pillars of the New Jerusalem suffer more 
knocks of God's hammer and tools than the common side-wall 
stones.” He was kept in perfect peace, as his mind was stayed 
on God. 

When he returned from the General Conference of 1880 to 
the “Itinerant’s Lodge ”—when, after serving in the episco- 
pate twenty-eight years, he realized his release from the work 
of his intellect and heart, and the best of his life—when he 
knew he should go forth no more to meet the calls of his office 
—a feeling of pensiveness was the necessity of his nature and 
devotion, but he said, “1 am contented to await further develop- 
ments of my Father’s will concerning me. I have my orders. 

“* Watchman, let thy wanderings cease, 
Hie thee to thy quiet home.’” 


He still had much for which to live: a devoted daughter, 
wife of Hon. G. L. Townsend, constantly ministering to him, 
and his son, Rev. A. T. Scott, of the Wilmington Conference, 
with numerous and interesting grandchildren. But he had 
“served his generation by the will of God,” and he was ready 


to fall asleep. 
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When memory was failing him, he said, with calm resigna- 
tion, “I am getting ready for the home and life where they 
keep no dates.” During this period the last hymn of Charles 
Wesley was frequently on his lips: 

“Tn age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a helpless worm redeem ?” 


When the death struggle began he asked for the doctor ; 
and when his daughter said, “ The doctor cannot help you, 
father; none but Jesus can help you,” he replied, “ Yes, none 


but Jesus, none but Jesus.” Several times he said, “Glory be 


to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” the 
“amen” dying on his lips. In the final struggle he said again 
and again, “Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” Thus at 9:35 
o'clock A. M., Thursday, July 13, 1882, expired this honored 
servant of Christ, this senior Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, closing his eyes on earth, within a few feet of the 
spot where they first saw the light of life, to open them on the 
glories of the New Jerusalem. We cannot better express his 
character and departure than in the words of the Rev. Hugh 
Stowel on the death of his venerable father: 


The growth of his piety resembled the growth of the oak-tree. 
It was as solid as it was gradual, and as far as his branches 
spread upward in zeal and benevolence, so far his root shot 
downward in humility and faith. Unlike the oak-tree, however, 
in his last years, he advanced with sevenfold rapidity. .. . His day 
had no evening—no long, cold, shadowy twilight. His sun never 
descended. It rose full-orbed into the eternal sky. . .. His heart 
was all tenderness, his graces were all beauty, as he passed away, 
and there was not an instant between his shining here and his 
shining there, where the “righteous shall shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father.” 
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Art. IL—THE PARSIS OF INDIA. 


My first view of the Parsis was on the steamer Sutlej. A 
number of them took passage at Aden for Bombay. A_por- 
tion of the forward deck was assigned to them, where they 
spread out their bedding every night, and gathered it up in the 
morning. They were of fine features, intelligent, affable, and 
communicative. They wore excellent clothing. I observed that 
their more prominent buttons were of solid gold. I had sev- 
eral conversations with them, when our subject was generally 
their religious opinions. The more I saw of them the more 
favorably I was impressed by them. This contact with only 
a few members of this strange community made me fully 
prepared for a larger view of the great Parsi population 
of Bombay; and every day I spent in the city the stronger 
became my admiration for this people, save only their false 
religion. 

Throughout India there are nearly two hundred thousand 
Parsis, and of these one half live in and about the Presidency 
of Bombay alone. They form a elass by themselves, separated 
socially from beth the Christian and Hindu populations, and as 
thoroughly independent of all other classes as if they were the 
sole people inhabiting Western India. Why are these Per- 
sians in India? The question will strike any studious stranger 
frequently, as he sees the important place which this eommu- 
nity oceupies in the commerce and general improvements of the 
country; and yet the proper answer lies far back in the past of 
both India and Persia. They are the descendants of the Per- 
siaus who were driven out of their own country, in the eighth 
century, by the Mohammedan conquerors of that kingdom. 
Khalif Omar was the first Mohammedan chief to invade Per- 
sia. He was victorious, and he dealt destruction on every 
hand. Perseeutions of the most violent kind were organized 
against the conquered people, and they fled before their eruel 
masters. They reached the mountain region of Khorassan, 
and hoped at least there to be at peace. But the sword of the 
merciless Mohammedan was long enough, and sharp withal, to 
reach them even there, and they fled again. Some of the fugi- 
tives took shelter on the little island of Ormuz, at the entrance 
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of the Persian Gulf.* But there was no peace in this retired 
place. They succeeded in getting a few boats, and, embarking 
on them, set sail for the Indian coast. They could have 
remained in Persia had they been willing to adopt the Moham- 
medan faith. But the religion of Zoroaster had too strong a 
hold on them. They would not sacrifice any one of its tenets. 
They preferred exile to another faith. In India they were 
cautiously received by the Hindu prince, Jadi Rana. 

This was in the year 716. The prince was afterward favor- 
ably impressed by their appearance, and gave them full liberty 
to reside, and practice their religion, in his province of Sanjan. 
They enjoyed three centuries of quiet, during which time they 
were re-enforced by other migrations of their countrymen. 
They increased throughout the Gujurat region us the cent- 
uries passed by. When the Mohammedans from Persia, in 
their march of conquest, finally reached India, and set up the 
great Mogul Empire in the valleys of the Ganges and the 
Indus, the Parsis were again in great danger. They feared 
the cruelty of the same hand which had conquered them at 
home, and made them exiles forever from their native coun- 
try. They allied themselves with the Hindu chiefs, and yet 
both Hindu and Parsi were conquered, and, as a political 
and military foree, went down beneath the all-powerful Mogul 
chiefs. But they scattered, led quiet lives, engaged in com- 
merce, and were permitted to preserve their faith. So soon as 
the English came to Western India the Parsis hailed them as 
the hope of the country. From that day to this they have 
admired the English rule in India, and have been its warmest 
supporters in all the dangers which have threatened the hold of 

sritain on her Indian possessions. 

That the Parsis have been an important factor in the de- 
velopment of the country during the last two centuries, is owing 
entirely to the coming of Europeans. Their relation to this new 
element was at once prompt, close, and valuable. No sooner did 
people from Portugal, France, and England arrive than they 
saw the wealth of the Parsis, their capacity for business, and 
their perfect reliability in all commercial matters. The wealthy 
region of Surat early invited trading companies, and as this 
was the original home of the Parsi immigrants, these com- 


* Karaka, “ History of the Parsi,” vol. i, p. 24. 
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panies from Europe entered into relations with them, and thus 
each party derived great advantages from the other. This was 
the beginning of the amazing commercial prosperity of the 
Parsis. While employed by the companies from Europe they 
laid the foundations for their own strong future in India. All 
the factories represented by foreign nations in Surat employed 
Parsis as their chief brokers, and could not have carried 
on their great operations without them. They were able to 
accommodate differences between the companies and the native 
rulers which would otherwise have proved fatally disastrous. 
In 1660, for example, Rastam Manak, the chief broker of the 
English factory in Surat, by a personal audience with the 
Mogul Emperor Aurangzeb, at his palace in Delhi, not only 
caused the removal of obstacles which the Hindu nobles were 
now placing in the way of the English, but secured a gift of 
land for building a factory and the freedom from duty of all 
imported goods. 

The large settlement of Parsis in Bombay occurred just 
before the king of gore gave the island to the English 
as a marriage dowry to Catharine, Princess of Draganza, in 
1688, when she married Charles II. of England. From this 
time they enjoyed a new and broader life. They now had 
their first open tield in India, on a perfect equality with the 
people of all other nations. While loyal to the country, as an 
English possession, their future depended less upon any polit- 
ical relations than upon their capacity in commerce. Here has 
been the department to which they have steadily adhered for 
two centuries, and to-day they stand at the head of the busi- 
ness of Bombay, and have the profound respect of every class. 

One can easily recognize the Parsi wherever he meets 
him. He uses a dress different from his ancestors in Persia. 
It is a half-way costume between the Hindu and the European. 
He wears a loose garment of cotton, flannel, or silk, extending 
from his neck to a few inches below his knees. Many are 
now wearing light trousers—a late innovation. The round 
dark skull hat, rising like a small cylinder, but without brim, is 
the head-covering of the men. ‘Fhe ladies dress very becom- 
ingly, and are distinguished for their jewels and rich robes. 
They differ entirely trom the Mohammedan and Hindu women 
in the high and honorable estimate which the Parsi men 
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place upon them. They, with their children, often accom- 
pany their husbands in afternoon drives out on the Malabar 
Hill, and in other directions. Their equipages are richly 
appointed. There is an air of happiness and comfort, as one 


sees the Parsis in public, which those who know them well 
say prevails in their homes as well. I saw many of the ladies 
driving out on afternoons, along the Queen’s Road, with as 
much style as though their spirited horses were whirling them 
around the broad road in Hyde Park. The ladies wear a 
loose robe, but with uncovered head, and with becoming shoes. 
With them, not less than with the men, the tendency is con- 
stantly toward the adoption of European dress. They are get- 
ting to take their meals sitting in chairs, instead of, as for- 
merly, squat upon the floor. The household usages are grad- 
ually conforming to the English methods. They are very fond 
of many lights at home, and their rooms are hung with so 
many lamps, that, at night, one can always distinguish the 
Parsi house. 

The most notable features of the Parsi population of Bombay 
are, their rise to great wealth, their present control of the inter- 
nal commerce of the country, and their vast trade with China 
and Japan. It has frequently been the case that when a Parsi 
has risen to eminence and wealth his son has continued his 
business with equal success, and entered upon all the official 
dignities of the father. Many prominent families, such as the 
Patels, the Benajis, the Modis, the Kamas, and the three broth- 
ers of the “ Readymoney” family, have become synonyms for 
commercial success and probity. Many of them trace their 
origin far back to their first days in India, when their fathers 
were fugitives from Mohammedan oppressors; and some of 
them make a leap still farther back, into Persia, their orig- 
inal home. In originating an important trade with the far- 
ther Asiatic ports, in ship-building, in railroad contracts, in the 
new and now immense cotton trade, and in supplying the 
army with provisions, they have not only given satisfaction to 
all classes, but have placed themselves in the first rank of the 
merchant princes of India. 

Their benevolence has been commensurate with their growth 
in wealth. There is nothing which a Parsi more enjoys than 
in giving freely to a needy cause. His heart is in his hand. 
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He is touched by an appeal to his sympathy, and rich and 
poor alike give freely, according to their ability. Some of the 
largest and most beautiful charities and educational institutions 
of Bombay have been established by them as direct gifts to the 
country. The Benevolent Institution, founded by Sir Jam- 
shidhi Jijibhai, consists of a group of male and female schools. 
This gentleman was the first Parsi baronet created by En- 
gland, in recognition of his many benevolences and his sterling 
character. The Alexandra College, for Parsi ladies, was es- 
tablished by Manikji Khurshidji. Many of the studies pur 
sued in European schools are in the curriculum. When one 
sees such an institution as this, with all the appliances of an 
English educational establishment, it cannot be surprising that 
the higher Parsi classes should be rapidly adopting European 
ideas and usages. 

Vikaj Merji raised, at great expense, a dam across the Ban- 
ganga River, with other similiar works, to shut out the salt- 
water tides, and thus make a large district in the Bombay 
Presidency productive, because of the irrigation which 
was now first made possible. Mr. Dinsha, said to be the 
wealthiest Parsi in Bombay, has established many charities 
among his own people, and also in the general interests of 
the country. In 1883 he donated a hospital for the treat- 
ment and cure of horses, placing it under the charge of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He has 
also established charitable dispensaries in Bombay and several 
places in Gujurat ; caused wells and tanks to be dug in Puna, 
Ahmednuggur, and other places; founded charitable schools, 
libraries, book-clubs; provided means for poor students to 
receive a liberal education; and built a hospital for lepers in 
Ratnigiri. Sir Kavasji Jehangir Readymoney made it his 
special duty to alleviate the sufferings of the poor. Hos- 
pitals, lunatic asylums, dispensaries, the great building of the 
Elphinstone College, University Hall, and the Puna Engincer- 
ing College are only a few monuments to his princely liber- 
ality. Mr. Kharshedji repaired and extended the Chaupati 
asylum for the aged and blind; established free dispensaries 
in Bombay and other places; erected the Industrial School at 
Surat; and built one of the handsomest ornaments to Bombay— 
the Flora Fountain. 
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One of the most beautiful of the charities of Bombay is its 
sanitarium for the poorer Parsis, founded in the suburbs of 
Colaba by Mervanji Panday. I took special pains to visit 
this remarkable institution. The Bombay water-front is a 
erescent, the northern horn being the Malabar Hill, while Col- 
aba is the southern. At this southern horn, right on the shore, 
where the spray dashes wildly up on your face, and where the 
sea breeze is constant the year round, this noble ch: arity is to be 
found. Ifa poor man is sick, and produces a medical certifi- 
cate, he and his family are brought here, where, with a perfect 
atmosphere and proper care, he can remain until he is well. 
Every thing is plain. It is a charity which is free from osten- 
tation and luxury. About one thousand persons become 
patients here every year. Each family furnishes its own pro- 
visions, and has all the conveniences for cooking. The gift lies 
in gratuitous rent, and in the invigorating sea breeze. 

One of the most remarkable features of the charity of the 
Parsis is, that as a rule it takes place during life. If done by 
bequest it is the exception. The Parsi wants to see the growth 
of his work. He measures his benefactions by the same rule 
he would his business. He looks for development, and when 
an emergency arises he wants to be on hand to meet it, and 
wishes to see perfect security before the vultures tear his 
spent body to pieces. I have never seen such extensive chari- 
ties grouped within so narrow a compass as among these Par- 
sis of Bombay. There seems to be no limit to their humane 
plans. The example has been set, and there is no probability 
that there will be decline in this magnificent spirit. 

One must admit that the inscriptions on the benevolent in- 
stitutions, such as buildings and fountains, are very lavish in 
praise of the donors. Many words are employed, far more 
than a more quiet western taste would admit. Moreover, I 
have been told that much of this benefaction comes from a Jove 
of admiration, and possibly from an eye to business. But I am 
not here speaking of motives. One must approve the results, 
whatever be the impulses. Even supposing the causes some- 
what selfish—which I am by no means ready to grant, in many 
instances—is it not better to found a school, or asylum for the 
poor, or some other humane institution, from an imperfect mo- 
tive, than not to do the good work at all? 
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The Parsis, perhaps largely as an outgrowth of their atten- 
tion to education, have exhibited a great fondness for liter- 
ature. Some of this community have distinguished themselves 
as authors, and their works have received foreign recogni- 
tion. The Rahmunai Mazdayasnan Sabha, or Religious Reform 
Association, consists of a body of men who aim to elevate the 
social life of this community, and to restore some of the forgot- 
ten features of the system of Zoroaster, by the publication of 
works throwing light on the early history and doctrines of the 
Parsis. Their first issue was Sorabji Shapurji’s work on the 
Origin and History of the Zend-A vesta, which has been followed 
by many others, all thoroughly scholarly works, and almost our 
sole source of information on many accessories of the Parsi 
history and doctrines. Dastur Peshotanji has published a Peh- 
Javi grammar and other important works. In this ancient lan- 
guage lie buried some of the greatest Persian literary treasures, 
and it is no wonder that Parsi scholars are endeavoring to 
bring them out of their long obscurity. The Pehlavi was the 
ruling Persian tongue during the Sassanian dynasty. Dastur 
Jamaspji has issued four volumes of his Pehlavi Dictionary. 
Dastur Hoshangji Jamaspji has given to the public the texts 
of an old Zend Pehlavi Glossary, an old Pellavi Pazand Glos- 
sary, and the Arda-Virofi-Nama. To Ervad Kavasji Kanga we 
owe Gujurati translations of the Vendidad, the Khordeh-Aves- 
ta, and even an English translation of Anquetil du Perron’s ae- 
count of his visit to India. The most learned Life of Zoroas- 
ter in literature has been written by Kharshedji Rastamji Kame. 
He has founded a periodical, the Zarthoski Abhyas (Zoroas- 
trian Studies), which aims to introduce into India the fruits 
of German scholarship in the line of Oriental subjects. The 
“Bombay Times,” now the “ Times of India,” and the best 
paper in the western part of the country, if not of all India, 
owes its existence largely to the enterprise of Framji Kavasji. 
Karaka’s History of the Parsis, a work which has been of 
great service to me in the examination of this strange people, 
is by far the best account we have on the Indian descendants 
of the ancient Persians. Some of the Parsi publications ap- 
peared in Bombay, but it is not uncommon for them to see 
the light first in London. Haug, in giving an account of the 
Zoroastrian studies among the Hindu Parsis of our day, 
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devotes an important section to this description, in which he 
pays a high tribute to their scholarship and candor.* 

The present Parsi faith is the system of Zoroaster. Mono- 
theism lies at its base. Haug says: ‘ The leading idea of his 
theology was Monotheism ; that is, there are not many gods, 
but only One. The principle of his speculative philosophy was 
Dualism ; that is, the supposition of two primeval causes of the 
real world and of the intellectual. His normal philosophy 
moved in the triad of thought, word, and deed.” This idea is 
confirmed by the realistic statement of Herodotus: “ The Per- 


sians have no images of the gods, nor temples, nor altars, and 


consider the use of them a sign of folly. This comes, I think, 
from their not believing the gods to have the same nature with 
men.” All the Parsi writers are emphatic on this point of 
Monotheism. They claim that there were, before the appear- 


ance of Zoroaster, tendencies among his people to idolatry, but 
that the entire effort of his life was to counteract it. The pres- 
ent Parsis, basing their doctrines on the most ancient writ- 
ings of their ancestors, believe in the resurrection of the 
body, future life, immortality of the soul, and rewards and 
punishments. They reverence the sun, fire, water, and air. 
They pay such devotion to fire, that, to a stranger, they seem to 
regard it as a proper object of adoration. But their scholars 
repudiate the supposition, saying that they only regard fire as 
a manifestation of Deity. Karaka, speaking for his co-religion- 
ists, says: “ God, according to the Parsi faith, is the emblem 
of glory, refulgence, and light, and in this view a Parsi, 
while engaged in prayer, is directed to stand before the fire, 
or to turn his face toward the sun, because they appear 
to be the most proper symbols of the Almighty.” My 
Parsi fellow-voyagers, in the steamer for Bombay, performed 
their morning devotions at sunrise, and always took care to 
turn their faces to the East when making them. One can- 
not see the minute attention of any Parsi to fire, and his 
keeping the sacred flame always burning in his temples and 
home, withont firmly believing that, at least among the com- 
mon people of the community, there is such a regard paid 
to fire as to be more a devotion than simple respect. It seems 


* “Studies in the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis,” 
pp. 54-62. 
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to be, in their sense, an original divinity rather than a simple 
emanation. 

The Zend-Avesta is the prime source of the Parsi theol- 
ogy and moral system. It abounds in monstrosities, and to 
sift them out is no easy task. Mitchell has done this success- 
fully,* though his work has not the scholarly completeness of 
the very important work of Haug, + to whom European schol- 
ars are most indebted for a survey of the whole range of the 
Parsi sacred books. Mitchell says, that we can find in the 
Zend-Avesta all three systems— Monotheism, Dualism, and 
Polytheism. Every thing good in creation is, by its precepts, 
held to be worthy of worship. The following prayer, offered 
on the last day of the month by the devout Parsis, certainly 
favors the largest idea of the plurality of gods: ** We sacrifice 
to the eternal and luminous space. We sacrifice to the bright 
garonma (heaven). We sacrifice to the sovereign place of the 
eternal weal. We sacrifice to the Chinvat bridge, made by 
Mazda. We sacrifice to Apam Napat, the swift-horsed, the 
high and shining lord, who has many wives. We sacrifice to 
the water made by Mazda, and holy. We sacritice to the 
golden stall, homa. We sacrifice to the enlivening homa, 
who keeps death far away. We sacrifice to the pious and 
good Blessing. We sacrifice to the awful and powerful, 
cursing thought of the wise, a god. We sacritice to all the 
holy gods of the heavenly world. I praise, I invoke, I medi- 
tate on; and we sacrifice to the good, the strong, the benefi- 
cent Fravashis of the holy ones.” 

In the Parsi theology there are spirits good and evil, who 
fill all space. The water expressed from the homa plant is the 
chief article of sacrifice. The ancient Persians sacrificed 
animals. Herodotus says that Xerxes sacrificed on the site of 
Troy “a thousand oxen, while the Magi poured out libations in 
honor of the ancient heroes.” + But all animal sacrifices have 
long since ceased. The ceremony of offering the homa is per- 
formed not only in the fire-temples of the present Parsis, but in 
their private houses, twice a day. Great attention is paid to 
bodily purity. Ablutions are frequent. All the issues from 
the human body, and even the hair and mails, when cut, are 


* The Zend-Avesta and Religion of the Parsis.". London, N. T. 
+ “ Essays on the Parsis.” London, 1878, ¢ Book vii, 43. 
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regarded as defilements, and must be buried in deep holes, 
around which furrows must be drawn with a knife, and cer- 
tain prayers offered. * The touching of a dead body is re- 
garded as especially defiling. The moment life is extinct the 
body is supposed to be possessed by the fiend Nasu, who can 
be expelled only by bringing up a white dog. The dog im- 
mediately sends the demon “beck to hell. Each day of the 
month is consecrated to a special divinity, and has its own 
formal prayers. 

The Zend-Avesta has some good teachings, which contrast 
strongly with other Oriental faiths. For example, it ascribes no 
immoral acts to the object of worship; sanctions no immoral 
acts as part of its worship; none of its worship is marked by 
cruel acts; it exhorts its believers to contend against all pro- 
ductions of the evil principle ; and declares its faith in the final 
triumph of the good over the evil. On the other hand, in the 
Zend-A vesta there is no idea of the fatherhood of God, of the 
heinousness of sin, of expiation, of salvation from sin, of guilt 
consequent upon sin, of divine comfort in sorrow, of the 
divine purpose in bereavement, and of self-denial and self-sac- 
ritice. 

In the religion of Zoroaster there is large place given to the 
dog. The Avesta devotes a whole division to a description 
of his excellences, and the light in which he is placed leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that the dog is, in the Parsi 
mind, a sacred animal. During the recitation of the funeral 
address the face of the deceased is exposed three or four times 
to a dog’s gaze. In some mysterious way this animal is sup- 
posed to be a guide to the departed to the final heav en, and to 
guard against the approach of evil spirits on the way thither. 
Haug says: 

A man who touches a dead body, the contagious impurity of 
which has not been previously checked by holding toward the 
corpse a peculiar kind of dog, is said to be at once visited by a 
specter representing death itself ; this is called “ drukhsh nasush,” 
or the destructive corruption. ws ‘It is called the “four -eyed-dog,” 
a yellow spot on each side of its eyelids being considered an addi- 
tional eye. He has yellow ears, and the color of the rest of his 
body varies from yellow to white. To his eyes a kind of magnetic 
influence is ascribed. 


* Mitchell, “ The Zend-Avesta and the Religion of the Parsis,” pp. 34, /f- 
33—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IL, 
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The Avesta assigns special sanctity to the house dog and the 
shepherd's dog. 

To kill one of either is a crime of grossest character. Sweetness 
and fatness will never return to the place where it has been com- 
mitted until the murderer has been smitten to death, and the holy 
soul of the dog has been offered a sacrifice for three days and 
nights, with fire blazing, with the baresma tied, and the homa 
uplifted.* 

If any Parsi kill a water dog or otter (udra), he must be 
unmercifully punished, for the reason that this animal is he- 
lieved to contain the sunls of a thousand male and a thousand 
female dogs. The perpetrator, to atone for his crime, must re- 
ceive ten thousand lashes with a horsewhip, or kill ten thousand 
animals of the bad creation, such as snakes, mice, lizards, or 
frogs, and carry ten thousand loads of wood to the sacred fire. 

Next to their splendid homes and the large public buildings 
which the Parsis have built, and given to Bombay, the most 
notable reminder of the Parsis in the city are the Towers of 
Silence. They are large cireular structures, of heavy stone 
blocks, in an elevated part of the suburban city. Here all the 
Parsi dead are disposed of. There are five of these towers, 


standing in a group on a hill a hundred feet high, and rising 


above the palms and cypresses which grow in beautiful stateli- 
ness about them. The better way is to take them on return- 
ing from the drive out to Malabar Hill. The carriage way is 
magnificent, built at the expense of a Parsi, Sir Jamshidji 
Jijibhai, who also donated one hundred thousand square yards 
of land on the north and east sides of the towers. The view 
beeomes wondrously beautiful as one ascends, for it embraces the 


great sea-front of Bombay, and the suburbs on either horn of 
the wondrous crescent. On reaching the end of the drive you 
ascend a flight of eighty steps, where there is a notice: “ None 
but Parsis may enter.” But the Parsi secretary gave me a 
permit, which allowed me to walk at leisure about the beauti- 
ful grounds, and among the flowers, and take one of the many 
convenient seats, where the marvelous view can be enjoyed 
without disturbance. But no permit allows one to enter 
either of the towers. Not even a Parsi can do it. He would 
be defiled without hope of purification. The entrance of a 


* Vaud, xiii, 172, 167, 
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bier is a frequent occurrence. I did not see one, and therefore 
must trust to Eastwick’s description : 

A bier will be seen carried up the steps by four Nasr Salars, 
or carriers of the dead, with two bearded men following them 
closely, and perhaps a hundred Parsis in white robes walking 
two and two in procession. ‘The bearded men who come next to 
the corpse are the only persons who enter the tower. They wear 
gloves, and when they touch the bones it is with tongs, On 
leaving the tower, after depositing the corpse on the grating 
within, they proceed to the purifying place, where they wash, and 
leave the clothes they have worn in a tower built for that express 
purpose.* 

The body is borne up a flight of steps into the opening lead- 
ing into the mysterious interior of the tower. I was shown a 
model of a tower, by which I could see the internal construction, 
although I was not permitted to examine a real one. The larg- 
est tower is two hundred and seventy-six feet in cireumfer- 
ence, and twenty-six feet above the ground. There are three 
series of fluted grooves, which constitute the stone flooring of 
the tower. They diminish in size as they approach the 
center. The outer circle is for the bodies of men; the second 
is for those of women ; and the third, being smallest, is for the 
bodies of children. The descent toward the center of the 
tower is gradual, and the grooves where the bodies are laid 
conduct the water to the center, which is a great circular pit 
or well. Just as soon as a body is laid in the tower the bear- 
ers return, and the many vultures, which are always flying 
about, or resting in the trees, in expectancy of a feast, pounce 
down upon it and tear the flesh rapidly from the bones. 
There are from five hundred to a thousand of these vultures, 
and the human body is their chief food. They strip a body in 
about an hour, so that nothing is left but the skeleton. After 
the bones are completely dried beneath the tropical sun the 
carriers go in,and with tongs take them to the pit in the cen- 
ter, and cast them down. There they soon decompose, a 
process probably hastened by strong chemicals. From the 
bottom of the pit there are pipes which connect with deep 
outstanding wells, which are underlaid with thick strata of 
charcoal. Through this bed the water finds its way, purified, 
into channels leading out into the sea. 

* “ Hand-book of the Bombay Presidency,” pp. 141, 142. 
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This method of disposing of the bodies of the dead is a fun- 
damental part of the Parsi faith. That vultures should destroy 
the lifeless body has been from time immemorial a usage, and no 
Parsi would think of burial or cremation. The reasons which 
are given by the community for their method were once pre- 
sented to Monier Williams, who, when visiting the Bombay 
Towers of Silence, asked Nasarvanji Beramji, a high ecclesias- 
tical officer, why such a method of destroying the body was 
resorted to, and adhered to with such fidelity. He received 
the following reply: 

Our prophet Zoroaster, who lived three thousand years ago, 
taught us to regard the elements as symbols of the Dei ity. Earth, 
fire, water, he said, ought never, under any circumstances, to be 
detiled by contact with putrefying flesh. Naked, he said, we 
came into the world, and naked we ought to leave it. But the 
decaying particles of our bodies should be dissipated as rapidly 
as possible, and in such a way that neither Mother Earth nor the 
beings she supports should be contaminated in the slightest degree. 
In fact, our prophet was the greatest of health officers, and follow- 
ing his sanitary laws we build our towers on the hills, above all 
human habitations. We spare no expense in constructing them 
of the hardest materials, and we expose our putrescent bodies in 
open stone receptacles, re sting on fourteen feet of solid granite, 
not nece ‘ssarily to be consumed by vultures, but to be dissipated 
in the speediest possible manner, and without the possibility of 
polluting the earth or contaminating a single living being dwelling 
thereon. God, indeed, sends the vultures, and asa matter of 
fact, these birds do theirappointed work much more expeditiously 
than millions of insects would do if we committed our bodies to 
the ground. Ina sanitary point of view, nothing could be more 
perfect than our plan. Even the rain water which washes our 
skeletons is conducted by channels into purifying charcoal. Here 
in these five towers rest the bones of all the Parsis that have 
lived in Bombay for the last two hundred years. We form a 
united body in life, and we are united in death. 


Of the effect of this communication on Professor Williams, 
and the impression derived from a second visit to the towers, 
in the same year, 1876, he gives the following testimony: 


My second visit has confirmed me in my opinion that the 
Parsi method _ disposing of dead bodies is as perfect as any 
thing can be in a sanitary point of view. There is no spot in 
Bombay ti the breezes appear so healthful as in the beautiful 
gardens which surround the towers. Nothimg during all my trav- 
els throughout India, from Cashmere to Cape Comorin, has in- 
structed me more than my two visits to the Parsi Towers of Silence. 
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This may be quite true, and yet it is hard to forget the 
loathsome scene of hungry vultures, ready to swoop down upon 
the body of a dead person the moment it has been left alone 
in the Silent Tower, and glutting themselves upon such prey. 
I have brought home from India the memory of these hungry \ th 
and waiting vultures, one of the most repulsive pictures which 
I ever gazed upon. One cannot help thinking of such a 
loathsome scene, with all its associations, much longer than of if 
the beautiful gardens in which the Towers of Silence stand, ; 
and the rare and varied scene of the city and the sea and its 













outlying emerald islands. 

There is nothing of which the typical Parsi is prouder, 
next to the creed he gets from Zoroaster, than of his historical 
traditions. He loves to think of his old kings, Cyrus, Cam- 
byses, Darius, and all the rest, when the world quaked beneath 
their armies. He remembers with peculiar joy the time when : 
Persia’s eye dared to look upon even Europe as a fit field for : 
conquest, and that his own Xerxes fought the Greeks in the 
Bay of Salamis, and within sight of Athens. His favorite 











study, as we have seen, deals with the past. His people, 
though exiles, regard themselves as the banished descendants 7: 





of a race of warriors and heroes, who made immortal many a Ae 
hattle-tield of old Persia and of the lands she had the prowess 
to invade. Even after defeat by the Mohammedans, their fa- 
thers were not willing to die without a struggle, and Moore 
tells only the simple truth when he says of them, when only a 
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shattered army : 








“But none, of all who owned the chief's command, 
Rushed to that battle-field with bolder hand ' } 
Or sterner hate than Iran’s outlawed men, 
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Her worshipers of fire.” 





That the Parsis of to-day, now that the light of science is iq 
breaking upon them, should be making inquiries into the gen- 
esis of their faith and the almost lost threads of their his story, is 
a most significant fact. They have found many things to as- 
tonish them. The old Pehlavi literature has revealed to them 
many doctrinal erudities which the better minds would gladly 
ignore as authority on worship and creed, and which are devia- 
tions from the severer code of Zoroaster. But these candid 
inquiries can only result in good. They will suggest the strik- 
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ing contrast between the conglomerate Parsi religion and Chris. 
tianity, while the contact with European Christians will con- 
stantly lessen the prejudice against the Christian religion, and 
inake the Parsis more accessible to the Gospel. In the plane 
of moral ideas they stand so far above the Hindus that we 


an) 


inust regard them as oecupying a midway position between 
Christianity and Buddhism. 

We eannot but believe that the Parsi, as he studies more 
closely the differences between his own faith and the Christian, 
will, in due time, come to accept the latter. His community is 
sure to be reached by the all-pervading Gospel. Mitchell, who 
studied the prevailing tendencies among these people during 
his residence in Bombay, thus expresses his belief in their 
Christian future: 

The immense disparity between Christ and Zoroaster is 
dawning, we believe, on that interesting people, the Parsis of 
India. ‘They have been clinging to their ancient faith from a 
feeling of nationality rather than of religion—from tradition more 
than conviction; but immense changes are certainly at hand. But 
we believe that, as the Magi from the East, who probably were 
Zoroastrians, hastened to lay their gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh at the feet of the new-born Redeemer, so, erelong, the 
Parsis will in all probability be the first of Eastern races to take 
upon them, as a race, the easy yoke of Christ. 


Arr. II.—THE INQUISITION. 
Tue Inquisition has the bad distinction of being unrivaled in 
atrocity among the institutions or events of which history con- 
tains any record. The massacres of the French Revolution 
and the butcheries of the Sepoy Rebellion in India were in- 
deed prodigies of atrocity; but of these one was a spasin of 
madness in a nation suddenly emancipated, after having been 
long ground down under the heel of tyranny, and the other 
was a sudden outburst of fanaticism against a hated domination 
and an imported and antagonistic religion. Both were spas- 
modic and temporary. The Ingnisition, on the contrary, carried 
forward for ages and centuries its diabolical work with the 
covlest deliberation, with the most undisturbed satisfaction to 
its agents and abettors, and with never an expression of disap- 
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proval, and in fact even with the most formal commendations, 
from the highest ecclesiastical authorities. 

The Roman Catholic Church formally adopted the machinery 
of the Inquisition as an integral part of its system, and in all 
lands where it had undisputed authority the “ Holy Office” was 
employed to terrify and destroy all who dared to oppose the 
Church. Even in this nineteenth century, and only a few years 
since, a learned prelate of this Church dedicated a volume of 
theology to the late Chief-Justice Taney, in which the Inquisi- 
tion is approved and commended. Avid still more recently, 
Monseigneur Capel, the smooth-tongued Jesuit, has dared to 
defend and even recommend it. Rome has never abolished it. 
Even to-day, when all civil governments have abolished it, she 
has an organization, under another naine, consisting of the pope 
at its head, and twelve cardinals, who form the nucleus of the 
Inguisition, and who are ready, should the opportunity oceur, 
to set its terrible enginery a-going. There is not a Roman 
Catholie bishop or priest, in thiis or in any other land, who is 
ready to denounce it; but all would apparently only be too 
willing to see its bloody work renewed even among us. The 
proof of these statements will appear as we proceed. 

I. When we look for the origin of this institution, we must 
first of all go down deep into the depraved elements of the 
unrenewed heart. Here is the root-cause of all opposition to 
God and real goodness. This was clearly marked out in the 
primal promise and the primal curse. 

The operations of the spirit of the Inquisition were seen in 
both the patriarchal and prophetical dispensations. The Judaic 
hierarchy became at times a great persecuting agency. It 
exiled, stoned, imprisoned, and slew its own prophets. The 
surrounding nations persecuted the chosen people in turn, and 
both carried them into captivity and slew them by countless 
thousands. During the Maccabean dynasty God’s ancient 
Church furnished a multitude of the most heroic martyrs 
which the world ever saw. 

When Christ came, this hatred exhibited itseif first against 
John, whom it beheaded in prison; and then against himself, 
whom it crucified as a malefactor. Before he went away into 
the heavens, he foretold the same fierce and fiery opposition 
which the hierarchies and governments of the world would ex- 
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:% hibit toward his apostles and his Church. And soon indeed it 
’ ‘ came, first from the hierarchy, and next from the empire. For 
, three centuries sanhedrin and court, priests, emperors, gov- 
- ernors, prefects, all engaged in the persecuting work ; and dun- 
i geon and amphitheater, stake and block, witnessed the triumph 
as of heroic faith. But the installation of the Church in political 
ae | power was not the death-knell of persecution. 
ip Wealth, luxury, social position, and ecclesiastical authority 
; 4 : soon superinduced pride and bigotry, and the spirit of persecu- 
f tion. The Church now held in her hands not only the cross, 
Ay but the sword also. The very weapons before which she had 
p./ trembled and fled away to mountains and catacombs, the sea- 
shore and the desert, she now began to employ herself. 
| Constantine made heresy a state offense, and repeatedly ban- 
fi ished those who refused submission to his doctrinal decisions. 
pe Athanasius, Arius, and the Donatists suffered in turn, and 
y | repeatedly, from commissions issued against them. The first 
q time, however, that the words “ inguisition ” and * inquisitors” 
i are used in connection with the searching out and punishment 
RT | of heretics was under Theodosius [., who, in 382, published an 
st ; edict against the Manicheans and other sects. Honorius, in 
| al 398, threatened the professors of certain heresies with banish- 
7 ment and death if they persisted in bringing people together. 
a) Constantius IT., in 353, forbade heathen sacrifices under pain 
ae of death. Both Theodosius I. and II. punished the offering of 
<p those sacrifices with death. The first instance upon record in 
: s which a heretic was punished with death was in 385, in Spain, 
+ at the instance of Bishop Itacius. The victim was Priscillian, 
| a leader of a Gnostic sect. But the Church was not yet ready 
iis for such extretine measures, and I[tacins was excommunicated 
and died in exile. For several centuries after this all cases of 
a heresy eame before the civil courts, until, subsequently, they 


were devolved upon the bishops. 

In the thirteenth century, the Albigenses in France, the 
Waldenses in the mountains and valleys of the Alps, and in 
the fourteenth, the Wycliffites in England and the Hussites in 
sohemia had so increased as apparently to threaten the very 


eee 


existence of the papal hierarchy. Popes and cardinals became 


aa 


alarmed; and in turn the rulers of the countries where these 


sects flourished were aroused by the appeals of the pope and 
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lis bishops to suppress the heresies. As early as 1198 In- 
nocent IIL, dispatched commissioners with ample powers to 
investigate and punish such hereties as they might find. This 
was the seed of the Inquisition. In 1208 Innocent pub- 
lished a crusade against the Albigenses, and called upon the 
king of France and his nobles to take up the cross against 
these heretics. In response to this call a prodigious number 
of knights, led partly by ecclesiastics and by some of the first 
barons of the land, undertook their extirpation. The war; as 
it was called, commenced by the storming of Déziers, fol- 
lowed by a massacre in which some say fifteen thousand per- 
sons, Others say as many as sixty thousand, were put to death. 
None were permitted to escape. It was during this siege that 
a Cistercian monk, who led on and inflamed the crusaders, was 
asked how they were to distinguish the Catholics from the 
heretics? He replied, “ Kill them all! God will know his 
* 


own.” In this terrible massacre of the Albigenses, Langue- 


doe, once a flourishing country, was desolated and laid waste, her 


cities burned, and her inhabitants swept away by fire and sword. 

This crusade, doubtless, opened the way for the Inquisition. 
In 1215, only seven years after this, the fourth Council of Lat- 
eran enjoined upon the synodal courts the searching out of 
heresy, and its suppression as a duty—thus establishing the 
legal foundation of inquisitorial courts. In 1229 the Synod of 
Toulouse confirmed and enlarged these provisions by forty-five 
propositions, one of which provided that “any prince, lord, 
bishop, or judge, who shall spare a heretic, shall forfeit his 
lands, property, or office; and every house in which a heretic is 
found shall be destroyed.” Heretics were not to be allowed a 
physician, even if suffering under a mortal disease. It also en- 
joined the wearing of a peculiar dress, and if any recanted they 
were to be placed in confinement. But Pope Gregory IX., 
finding that many bishops were remiss in the execution of these 
orders, was greatly displeased, and in 1232 he transferred the 
control of the Inquisition to the Dominicans—first in Austria 
and Aragon, and in 1233 in Lombardy and southern France. 
A guild was also founded in 1229, ealled the “J/ilitia Jesu 
Christi contra Hereticos,’ to aid the inquisitors in their work. 

* Hallam’s ‘“‘ Middle Ages,” p. 29, note. 


¢ ‘ American Cyclopedia,” article “ Inquisition.” 
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At first, the ancient Inquisition, established in France, held only 
transitory tribunals, and their decrees were executed by thie 
civil power. Many were condemned as heretics and impris- 
oned, their property confiscated, and their families placed 
under disabilities. But so fearful was its work, and so horrify- 
ing to the people, that they frequently rose in rebellion, and in 
Toulouse, in 1245, took bloody vengeance on some of the in- 
quisitors.* In May, 1232, by a bull of Gregory IX. the Do- 
minican friars were appointed inquisitors in Aragon; and from 
that period their work went forward in Aragon, Navarre, Cas- 
tile, and Portugal. Before this time, even, there was a constitu- 
tion of Peter I. of Aragon against heretics, prescribing, in cer- 
tain cases, the burning of their persons and the contiscation of 
their estates. In 1242, the Council of Tarragona framed addi- 
tional provisions, which were the primitive instructions of the 
“ Holy Office” in Spain. All these, strictly speaking, were in 
the ancient Inquisition; and they embodied the essential ele- 
ments which were afterward employed in the modern. There 
were the same secrecy, the same modes of accusation, a similar 
use of torture, and the same penalties.t It was not, however, 
until the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella that the Holy Oftice 
was fully organized. This was not for any want of fanatical 
zeal in the sovereigns of Spain, for Ferdinand had himself 
heaped the fagots on the blazing pile with his own hands; and 
John IT., Isabella’s father, had hunted the heretics in Biscay 
like beasts of prey.t 

The first victims of the fury of tlie reorganized Inquisition in 

pain were the Jews. They had enjoyed peculiar privileges 
in the Visigothie empire, and had multiplied exceedingly in 
numbers and in wealth. But alarm was created by the rumored 
probability of a union between the Moors and the Jews against 
the Christians, and severe restrictive measures were employed. 
Toward the close of the fourteenth century, the people, in- 
flamed by the clergy, and encouraged by a numerous class of 
debtors, who thought in this way to speedily settle their 
accounts, fell upon the Jews, destroying their property, and 
massacring them indiscriminately. In this crisis many Jews 
professed the Catholie faith, and were called “the New Chris- 

* © American Cyclopedia,” article “ Inquisition.” 


+ Prescott’s “* Ferdiuand and Isabella,” vol. i, p.233, and note. = $ JLid., p. 234, 
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tians.” One monk alone, St. Vincent Ferrier, a Dominican of 
Valencia, is said to have converted no less than 35,000. In 
their new position many of them rose to high distinction, both 
in the Church and State. But they were not, after all, free 
from suspicion, and loud murmurs began to be heard against 
them. <A curate of Los Palacios, in Andalusia, wrote of them, 
charging, among many other things, “ that they were unwilling 
to bring their children to baptism; and if they did, they washed 
the stain away as svon as they got home; that they dressed 
their stews and other dishes in oil, and not in lard; abstained 
from pork, kept the passover, and ate meat in lent.” There 
were two others, prominent persons, who joined in this ery 
against them: Alfonso de Ojeda and Diego de Merlo, the 
former a Dominican friar of the monastery of St. Paul, in 
Seville, and the latter an assistant of the city. The papal 
nuncio at the court of Castile vigorously supported them. 
They recommended the Holy Office to Ferdinand and Isabella 
as tle only means of getting rid of them. To all this the weak 
and bigoted Ferdinand lent a willing ear. Dut it was not so 
easy to obtain the consent of Isabella. Naturally, she was 
gentle, amiable, and benevolent ; and if her training had not 
been conducted by such confessors as Talavera and Torquemada, 
she might have shone forth before the eyes of the world as one 
of the most excellent queens. And even with all the guilt 
attaching to her on aecount of her share in the persecution of 
Jews and heretics, she is regarded with admiration for her 
many benevolent acts and her aid to Columbus. 

But the fires of fanaticism and bigotry had been kindled in 
her breast; and encouraged by her confessors, by the papal 
nuncio, by the pope himself, and by her royal husband, she 
consented to ask from the pope for @ bull which would 
authoritatively introduce the Holy Office into her kingdom. 
Sixtus IV. readily complied with the request, and expedited a 
bull November 1, 1478, authorizing them to appoint two or 
three ecclesiastics Inquisitors, for the detection and suppression 
of heresy throughout their dominions, For a little time after the 
introduction of the Inquisition the queen endeavored to modify 
its measures ; but once started in their bloody work nothing 
could restrain the violence and fury of these Dominican friars.* 


* Prescott’s * Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i, pp. 248-250. 
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Indeed, so energetic were they in hunting heretics that they 
were called Domini canes (the dogs of the Lord).* Victims 
were multiplied, so that the inquisitors were obliged to seek 
more spacious quarters for their work in the fortress of Triana 
in the suburbs. On the 6th of January, six victims suffered at 
the stake ; seventeen were executed in the following March; a 
greater number in the following month; and by November of 
the same year no less than two hundred and ninety-eight per- 
sons had been sacrificed in the autos da Se of Seville. Tor- 


quemada, a name branded with eternal infamy, was appvinted 


Inquisitor-general in 1483, and it was his demoniacal genius 
which organized the modern Inquisition. In vain did a fearful 
plague rage in Seville in this period, sweeping away 15,000 of 
its inhabitants, as if, says Prescott, in token of the wrath of 
Heaven against these enormities. “ Still the bloody work went 
on, until it is computed that within this year 2,000 persons 
were burned alive, a still greater number who were dead or 
could not be found were burned in effigy, and 17,000 were ree- 
onciled—which meant that they were spared from death, only 
to suffer civil incapacity, the total contiscation of their proper- 
ty, or imprisonment for life.” + 

In Italy the pope laid the foundation for the Holy Office in 
1216, when he appointed Domingo de Guzman first Inquisitor. 
For his fidelity in his work Guzman was canonized. But 
the sovereign states of Italy were not in favor of this papal 
measure. Venice would not allow a foreigner to intermeddle 
in the sentence or the execution of heretics. Lombardy had 
two Dominican inquisitors appointed to it to carry out their 
atrocious work ; but one was killed by the enraged people in 
the execution of his office. The governor of Genoa retused 
to support the decrees of the Holy Office, and the magistrates 
generally sanctioned his acts. But for this he was excommuni- 
eated, the city was placed under interdict, and the governor 
tinally submitted to have the sentence of capital punishment in- 
flicted upon all who were delivered over to him under judg- 
ment of heresy. In Parmathe inhabitants reseued a woman 
from the stake who had been sentenced by the inquisitors, 


* McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, article “ Inquisition.” 


% 
+ Prescott’s “Ferdinand and Isabella,” 


vol. i, pp. 252-253; Llorente, Hist. del 


Inquisition, tom. i, p. 160. 
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dispersed the executioners, went to the Franciscan convent, 
burst open the doors, battered down the roof of the church, 
and administered severe castigation on the bodies of as many 
friars as they could find, so that they all fled, except one who 
died from the effects of his wounds.* From these and other 
causes there were not so many victims of the Inquisition in 
Italy, Spain, France, and the Netherlands. But, instead of 
putting heretics to death by the Inquisition, the papacy made 
use of other methods to destroy those who were condemned by 
its tribunals. In 1461 John, archbishop of Emburn, undertook 
the task of extirpating the Waldensian heresies, by means of 
monitions, exhortations, and injunctions. In this he utterly 
failed. Twenty years afterward he renewed his efforts, excom- 
municating them all for their contumacy, and delivering them 
into the hands of a brutal soldiery. In one valley alone 3,000 
were destroyed by the sword, or were smothered to death by 
fires kindled at the mouth of the caves in which they had sought 
refuge. And for ages afterward this bloody work was carried on, 
In 1686 they were attacked by a French and Italian army, when 
3,000 were killed, 10,000 imprisoned, and 3,000 of their chil- 
dren distributed in Catholic towns and villages to be brought 
up in the Romish faith. And all this because they refused to 
believe the dogmas of the Romish Church, and protested 
against its monstrous errors. But all honor to these heroic 
saints. They kept alive for ages the flame of a pure religion 
amid the everlasting snows and ice of the Alps; and when Vie- 
tor Emmannel battered down the gates of Rome, they were 
ready to come from their hills and valleys and spread them- 
selves over the land, preaching, without hinderance, that pure 
Gospel for which they and their ancestors had so long and _pa- 
tiently suffered. The story of their heroic struggles is one of 
the most thrilling chapters of history.+ 

The Spanish king sent emissaries to Sicily to establish the 
Holy Office in that island, but the inhabitants were so united in 
their resistance that the inquisitors were obliged to retreat. In 
the sixteenth century courts were established for tlie suppression 
of Protestant doctrines in Tuscany, Venice, Milan, and Parma; 
but executions were only allowed to take place under the sane- 

* “Brand of Dominic,” by Rev. W. Rule, pp. 315-317, 323. 
+ “ American Cyclopedia,” article ‘‘ Waldenses.” 
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tion of the temporal sovereigns, which, in most instances, was 
only too easily obtained. In 1588 the pope changed the name 
of the Holy Office to that of the “ Holy Roman and Universal 
Inguisition,” making it to consist of twelve cardinals and sev- 
eral assessors, consulters, and qualiticators, This office is now 
substantially in existence. In 1808 Napoleon destroyed the 
Inguisition in all Italy. Pius VII. restored it in 1514 in the 
Papal States, and in 1833 in Tuseany and Sardinia. Under 
Victor Emmanuel and his honored son and successor the In- 
quisition has been practically suspended, but its horrid maghin- 
ery still exists.* 

Next to Spain, and because it was under the domination of 
Spain, the Netherlands suffered the most severely froin this 
bloody institution. Charles V. planted it in that country. It 
was his gift to its inhabitants in return for their constant 
obedience and wasted treasures.t This was doubtless the 
cause of the revolt of the people. Charles gave to the Inquisi- 
tion the largest powers to seize, try, condemn, and punish all 
heretics. When he abdicated his throne, his son, Philip IL, 
one of the most fanatical and cruel and blood thirsty wretches 
that ever occupied a throne, in the very first month of his 
reign renewed these powers and contirmed them. As the 
name of Torquemada is branded with eternal infamy for his 
part in the Inquisition of Spain, so that of Peter Titelmann will 
forever be held up to the execration of the ages for his part in 
the persecutions in the Netherlands. The work of death went 
steadily forward under his administration, and multitudes were 
slain. Philip was ever ready to sustain him in his bloody work, 
and the pope rejoiced over the number of the victims. The 
people, however, steadily resisted this persecution. Two min- 
isters of Valenciennes, condemned to the stake, were rescued 
from the flames by the incensed populace, and delivered from 
the prison, to which their guards had hurried them away. But 
for this act of interference they were terribly punished. Some 
were burned, some beheaded, and in various other ways were 
made to atone for their heroic efforts. Great was the rage of 
Philip and the pope against these sturdy defenders of religious 


jrand of Dominic,” pp. 303-367; “ American Cyclopedia,” article ‘ Inquisi- 
dts lof D 303-367 ; “ American Cyclopedia,” article “ Inquisi 
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liberty. The ancient tyrant “wished that his enemies’ heads 
were all on one neck, that he might strike them off at a blow.” 
The Inguisition enabled Philip to place the heads of all his 
Netherlands subjects at his disposal. Upon the 16th of Febra- 
ary, 1568, a sentence of the Inquisition “ condemned all the in- 
habitants of the Netherlands to death as hereties.” From this 
universal doom only a few persons, especially named, were 
excepted. A proclamation of Philip only a few days after this 
contirmed the decree of the Holy Office, and ordered it to * be 
carried into instant execution, without regard to age, sex, or 
condition.” This, says Motley, is the most concise death- 
warrant that was ever framed. Three millions of people, men, 
women, and children, were sentenced to the scaffold in three 
lines; and as it was known that these were not harmless 
thunders, like some of the bulls of the Vatican, the horror 
which they produced may be easily imagined.* Some have 
estimated the number of victims as high as 100,000, But no 
one can read Motley’s inimitable history without coming to the 
conclusion, from the data furnished, that at least 50,000 were 
butchered. Many single instances of heroie suffering at the 
stake are given by him, which may be read with thrilling 
interest on his vivid pages.t 

The Inquisition was established in Portugal in 1536. King 
John IIL, like Philip II., was fanatically bigoted, especially 
against the Jews and Lutherans. It was not necessary that the 
pope should urge him—he could even afford to show signs of 
disapproval at his fanatical zeal against penitent Jews ; but 
both pope and king were agreed that Lutherans should be 
burned without pity. Victims were multiplied, but not as in 
Spain; nor was the Inquisition allowed to show itself so pub- 
licly there, although autos da fé were not uncommon. In 1560 
its jurisdiction was extended to the Portuguese colonies in In- 
dia, and Goa beeame the seat of its terrible operations. As in 
Spain and Portugal so here, the first victims were Jews, but 
afterward the Nestorian Christians were made to feel its awful 


power, and large numbers were put to death. Burnings were 

frequent, autos, with all their terrible accompaniments, were 

re-enacted for more than a century, multitudes were impris- 

oned in the vilest of dungeons, and how many thousands per- 
* Motley’s “ Dutch Republic,” vol. ii, p. 158. + Ibid., vol. i, 333-337. 
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ished can never be known. This institution still existed in 
Goa in the year 1812, when Dr. Buchanan wrote his * Chris- 
tian Researches in Asia;” but it was soon after abolished.* 

It could scarcely be expected that, after the discovery of 
America by Columbus, and the grant made by the pope to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of all the lands in * Terra Firma,” its in 
habitants would escape the fury of Rome’s persecuting policy. 
It was feared by the pope and the king that “ the New Chris- 
tians” might take refuge in the new country, and therefore 
provisions must be made to arrest and punish them there. 
Accordingly, a royal order was signed on the 20th day of May, 
1520, against them and the recalcitrant natives. The same 
regulations were made for Panama in 1569, and in Lima and 
Mexico in 1570. The Inquisition was formally established in 
1570, and in 1574 the first autos were celebrated with great 
pomp. In one of these an Englishman and a Frenchman, prob- 
ably a Huguenot who had escaped the St. Bartholomew inas- 
sacre, were burned, and eighty penitents were exhibited. In 
1648 there is an account of an autos da fé in which were pun- 
ished by death and penance twenty-eight persons, and the 
narrator says seventy were put to death the year previous.+ 
On the day following these transactions, what was called “the 
judgment of lashes” was executed. The poor victims re- 
ceived, sometimes, as high as two hundred lashes, and many died 
under the scourge. In 1659 another burning occurred, when 
an Irishman, suspected of the heresies of Luther and Calvin, was 
given to the flames.t This abominable institution continued 
to exist in Mexico until the Republic was proclaimed, when its 
buildings were sold, and its work of formal publie persecution 
ended. The building of the Inquisition in Puebla was bought 
by our Missionary Society in 1873. In searching it, the 
masons found twelve cells, each four feet six inches square and 
seven feet in height. Sueh cells were always kept ready for vic- 
tims, the little door being alone left open for their admission. 
When one was sentenced to death, he or she was thrown into 


the prison, the little opening was walled up, and the victim 
left to perish in a living tomb. Four of these victims, so 
recently immured that they could be brought into the air 


* “ Brand of Dominic,” by Rule, pp. 260-287. 


+ Ibid., pp. 291-293, note. t Ibid., by Rule, p. 300. 
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without breaking in pieces, were brought out into the inclos- 
ure, placed standing against a flower-stand and photographed, 
so that future generations could see the results of this infernal 
tribunal.* 

II. What is the character and the design of this institution ? 
It must be understood that the Roman Catholic Church 
regards itself, in its head, as the vicegerent of God upon the 
earth, and in its organization as the only true Church of God. 
From this it argues that it is justly entitled to rule over all 
nations and peoples. All who refuse to submit to her author- 
ity are not only heretics and traitors, but also rebels, against 
whom she is warranted to proceed whenever and wherever 
she has the opportunity, by fire and sword, by dungeon, 
stripes, and death. She makes no secret of her claims and 
designs. No necessity exists for quotations from her author- 
ities on this point. Only a few years since Monseigneur 
Doane, with the sanction and authority of Bishop (afterward 
Archbishop) Bailey—renegade Protestants both of them— 
published a pamphlet ia which he says: “ Protestantism is a 
gigantic rebellion against the Church of God (Roman Catholic). 
As rebels Protestants of every name have been regarded by 
the Church, and as such they ever must be, until they return 
and submit to her authority, which they resist.” And then, by 
way of illustration of how Rome should command submission, 
he instances the fact that England caused the bodies of rebels 
to be blown from the cannon’s mouth in India, and America 
put down rebellion by fire and sword, and so the Church may 
and should treat rebels against her authority, which is a 
greater crime than rebellion against any government. + 

This being a fundamental position of the Romish Church, it 
follows that whoever will not voluntarily submit to her author- 
ity must be made to suffer her chastisements. And this she 
has proceeded to carry out in every country where she has 
gained the control of the government. This, there is no room 
to doubt, she would do in America if she had the power. Some- 
times she has pleaded, in extenuation of her part in the bloody 
work of the Inquisition, that it was the civil government which 
asked for it, and that put its victims to death. But who pro- 

* Dr. William Butler. 


¢ Pamphlet on “ Exclusion of Protestant Worship from Rome,” p. 16. 
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vided the Inquisition? Who influenced kings and queens to 
ask for it? Who inspired it? Who has threatened excom- 
munication, interdict, and dethronement if her will was not 
obeyed? There is but one answer furnished by the pages of 
history to these inquiries: The Church of Rome! Well does 
Motley say: “It taught the savages of India and America to 
shudder at the name of Christianity. The fear of its introdue- 
tion froze the earlier heretics of Italy, France, and Germany 
into (its) orthodoxy.” * 

The jurisdiction of its courts extended to all persons, whrat- 
ever their rank or distinction. “How can you bear to see me 
burn?” said a young nobleman to Philip the Second, as the 
ghostly Domini canes were leading him to the stake. “ I would 
burn my own son,” he answered, “ if he were as great a heretic 
as you.” + 

There can be no doubt that Rome favored and encouraged 
this institution. It could not have been established without a 
papal bull, and that was never withheld when asked for, and was 
sometimes issued without the asking. Occasionally a bishop, or 
cardinal, or pope was moved with sympathy for the suffering 
people ; but these were the few and rare exceptions. If when 
Louis IX. of France, and Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, and 
John II. of Portugal, asked for the Inquisition the papal 
hierarchy had declined, it would never have been established. 
Had the popes been opposed to dungeons, tortures, and burn- 
ings, they could have pnt an end to them ina day. But the 
whole mass of evidence shows that they not only approved of 
them, but often urged the inquisitors forward in their hellish 
work.t Who appointed the fiendish Torquemada to be Inquis- 
itor in Spain? Who appointed the infamous Titelmann in the 
Netherlands? Who urged on the crusades against the Albigen- 
ses, Waldenses, and Hussites? Who prompted the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, ordered a Te Deum to be sung in the 
churehes, and a monumental painting to be made upon the 
walls of the Vatiean of its bloody horrors? Only one answer 
can be given. One of the preachers of that day declared, “ God 
was the first Inquisitor, and Moses, David, Christ, James, and 
John were also Inguisitors.” Who named: the institution the 
Holy Office? Who exulted when generations of Jews, Moors, 

* “Dutch Republic,” vel. i, p. 323. + Jbid., pp. 329, 330. + Did. pp. 322-346, 
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Indians, New Christians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Albigenses, Wal- 
denses, Huguenots, and others were butchered, massacred, or 
driven into exile and death? The same answer in every in- 
stance is returned. Sometimes, doubtless, the spirit of eupidity 
largely prevailed, both against Jews and Christians. Prescott 
well says, “It is easy to discern in the medley of credulity and 
superstition the secret envy entertained by the Castilians of 
the superior skill and industry of their Hebrew brethren, and 
of the superior riches which these qualities secured to them ; 
and it is impossible not to suspect that the zeal of the most 
orthodox was not sharpened by worldiy motives.” * “ The 
sword of justice was observed in particular to strike at the 
wealthy.” + 

Motley says the same of the inquisitors in the Netherlands. § 
There is no mistaking, then, either the character or design of 
this institution. And it is worse than useless for Monseigneur 
Capel, and the Romish Church with him, to attempt to gloss 
over its most atrocious and diabolical work. 

III. Let us now look at the methods pursued in carrying 
out these designs. As the instructions proceeded from Rome, 
they were very similar in all the countries where the Inquisi- 
tion was established, and they were modified only as necessity 
demanded. It was made the duty of every bishop, priest, and 
layman to hunt out heresy, and to report those who were even 
suspected of it. They were required to do this under penalty 
of confiscation and death. Parents, children, husbands, wives, 
were required to inform against each other. The names of the 
accusers, informers, and witnesses were never revealed to the 
accused.§ When a person was accused, or informed against, 
he was quietly and quickly arrested, taken from the bosom of 
his family or on the street, and seldom or never seen again 
unless at the stake. The accused was brought before the tri- 
bunal, sometimes after months of imprisonment in the most 
loathsome dungeons. When the trial was held the Inquisitor 
was instructed to say, “* Be assured, my child, that I am very 
sorry for you; they have imposed on your simplicity and ruined 
you. You have been in error, no doubt; but your deceiver is 

* Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i, p. 244. 


+“ History of Dutch Republic.” t Ibid., p. 253. 
§ Limborch, ‘“ Inquisition,” Book iv, cap. xx; ‘“ Eymeric,” i, 356. 
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more to blame than you. De not a partaker of other men’s 
sins, nor think of acting the part of a teacher when you are but 
a learner. Confess the truth. You see that I know it well 
already ; but I want you to save your character, and enable me 
to set you at liberty as soon as possible, and let you return 
home in peace. But tell me, who led you first astray ?’” 
Perhaps the accused will declare his innocence, or the evidence 
against him may be incomplete; the Inquisitor may then ask 
general questions, and if the answers are not satisfactory, may 
“turn over the notes of a former examination, and say, ‘ It is 
clear that you are not telling the truth. Do not equivoeate any 
longer.” He may then turn over a bundle of papers and seem 
to be reading them, and, when the accused denies any thing, 
start, as with surprise, and ask how he can deny that?... and 
say, every now and then, ‘Ah! did I not say so? Confess the 
truth.” * Again: 


When the Inquisitor has an opportunity, he shall manage so 
as to introduce to the prisoner some one who has been an accom- 
plice, or any other converted heretic, who shall feign that he 
still persists in his heresy, telling him that he only abjured for the 
purpose of escaping punishment. Having thus gained his conn- 
dence he shall go into his cell some day after dinner, and keep- 
ing up the conversation till night, shall remain with him under 
pretext that it is too late for him to return home. He shall then 
urge him to tell him all the particulars of his life, having first 
told him the whole of his own; and in the meantime spies shal) 
be kept in hearing at the door, as well as a notary, in order to 
certify what may be said within. ¢ 

Should these methods succeed, and the poor quivering vic- 
tim through fear or the promise of favor confess he was 
granted the privilege (?) of confiscation of goods, or a life of 
imprisonment, or, if released, he must bear the sanbenito 
(a yellow habit, with a St. Andrew’s cross worked upon it), or, 
if his heresy was violent, he might be strangled before he was 
burned. If he would not confess, or if he confessed the 
principal facet, only varying as to the cirenmstances, or if his 
auswers were confused, the doctors of the Church were agreed 
that he might be put to the torture. “The victim, thus con- 
demned, was taken into the deepest vaults of the Inquisition, 

** Brand of Dominic,” Rule, pp. 51, 52. 


+ Puigblauch “Inquisition Unmasked;” Eymeric’s Instructions; Llorente, 
Hist. de l’Inquisition, tom, i, pp. 110-124. 
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where no human ears could hear his or her cries, save those of 
the fiendish tormentors.” * The victims, male and female, were 
stripped naked, and the implements of torture held out before 
them, to frighten them into a confession. Sometimes a tight 
garment was put on the victim, which was almost as torturing 
as the rack. Then came the stretching on the rack. If once 
was not sufficient to extort confession, there followed more 
severe shocks, by the tension and sudden relaxation of the cord 
—given once, twice, thrice, sometimes oftener, until the poor 
victim’s flesh was torn, his limbs disjointed, and his whole 
frame quivered with intense agony. If all this did not suffice, 
the torture might be repeated on the following day, or as soon 
as the victim wasable to bear it. Other tortures were also re- 
sorted to, as binding the thumbs with small cords, until the 
blood gushed from under the nails; tying various parts of the 
body with small cords, and drawing them by means of iron 
pulleys, until blood streamed fromevery pore. At other times 
the victim would be suspended from the ceiling, his weight 
resting on the cords, or his feet or head placed over burning 
coals; or, water would be caused to drop on the head from the 
ceiling, until the victim was well-nigh driven to madness ; or, 
with red-hot pincers the quivering flesh would be torn from 
various parts of the body. Indeed, no torture which we can 
conceive it possible for hell to invent was unused. “ The fact 
of the infliction of these tortures,” says Prescott, “is admitted 
by the Secretary of the Holy Office, who has furnished the 
most authentic account of its transactions; and it is shown not 
to have been exaggerated in any of the numerous narratives 
which have dragged these subterranean horrors to light.” + 
And yet this is the Institution which Monseigneur Capel and 
the Romish Church commend to our American citizens. 

If the victim, after all this process of torture, was adjudged 
guilty, he was condemned to death, and awaited the coming of 
an auto da fé. When the morning of the day on which this 
was to be celebrated arrived, the grandees of the realm, putting 
on the sable livery of familiars of the Holy Office, and bearing 
aloft its banners, condescended to act as an escort to its minis- 
ters, while, not infrequently, the royal presence countenanced 
the dreadful ceremony. The victims were attired in yellow 


* Prescott’s ‘* Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i, pp. 257-258, + Jvid., p. 258, 
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robes, without sleeves, embroidered all over with devices and 
black figures of devils and flames of fire. A large conical 
paper miter was placed on the head, upon which was repre- 
sented a human being in the midst of flames, surrounded by 
imps. The tongue was then painfully gagged, so that they 
could neither open nor shut their mouths. They were then led 
forth to the place of execution, where a sermon was preached, 
the 51st Psalm chanted, and those who still remained steadfast 
were burned at the stake, while those who, in the last extrem- 
ity, abandoned their faith were allowed to be strangled before 
they were cast into the flames.* At first no gag was used ; but 
when they ascertained that the victims would sing and shout 
and exhort, both on the way to the burning and at the stake, 
this implement of torture was employed to prevent such doings. 
In the Walloon provinces, in the Netherlands, the condemned 
had sung the hymns of Marot in the very faces of their inquis- 
itors, and had triumphed at the stake. So they invented the 
following method to make this impossible: Before the con- 
demned left their dungeons, they drew out their tongues with 


pincers, and slipped a red-hot iron ring over it, thus rendering 


it impossible for these heroic saints to speak or sing.t+ 

The authorities vary somewhat in the reported number of 
victims put to death by the Inquisition, directly and indirectly 
—that is, by burning and torture, and by massacres and butch- 
ery. Of course, the exact numbers can never be fully known 
until “the judgment of the great whore that sitteth upon many 
waters” hascome. Llorente computes that during Torquemada’s 
ministry there were no less than 10,220 burned in Spain; 6,860 
condemned and burned in effigy, as absent or dead; 97,321 
reconciled by various penances.t In the reign of Philip V. 
there were 782 autos da fé. Zunita says, in his “Anales,” that 
by 1520 the Inquisition in Seville had scntenced more than 
4,000 persons to be burned, and 30,000 to other punishments. 
He quotes also from another author, who estimated the number 
condemned by this tribunal within the same time at 100,000, 
From the time of Torquemada until the year 1809, Llorente 
estimates that there were: Burned alive, 31,912; burned in 
effigy, 17,659 ; penitents with all their disabilities, 291,450 ; or 

* Motley’s “ Dutch Republic,” vol. i, p. 475. + Ibid., vol. ii, p. 159, 343. 

¢ Liorente, tom. i, p. 239. § “ Anales,” tom. iv, fol. 324. 
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a total of 341,021. This was by the Spanish Inquisition alone. 
Motley estimates that fully 100,000 suffered from the Inquisi- 
tion in the Netherlands, under Titelmann and others. In these 
two countries alone we have nearly half a million of victims. 
But if we include the numbers who suffered in France by the 
Inquisition, in the war with the Albigenses, by the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and similar ones in various parts of that 
kingdom, those who were put to death by the Holy Office in 
Italy, and in the crusades against the Waldenses, the victims 
of its fury in Portugal and Goa, and in South America and 
Mexico, not even including the Jews and the Moors, doubtless 
more than a million persons suffered from its diabolical work. 
Of course, efforts have been made by Roman Catholic writers 
to minify these numbers, to cast discredit upon the statements 
of Llorente, Limborch, and others, and to make it appear that 
this horrid institution was, after all, not only harmless, but a 
useful and holy thing. But they eannot succeed in this where 
people read and think. Prescott and Motley, in their inimitable 
histories, follow Llorente and Limborch, The “ American Cy- 
clopedia,” in its article on the Inquisition, says that “ Prescott 
pronounces Llorente’s computations as exaggerated, and his esti- 
mates most improbable.” We have searched Prescott again 


and again, and can find no such language. But he does say: 





Don Juan Antonio Llorente is the only writer who has sue- 
ceeded in completely lifting the veil from the dread mysteries of 
the Inquisition . .. Lilovente was secretary to the tribunal of 
Madrid from 1790 to 1792. His official station consequently af- 
forded him every facility for an acquaintance with the most recon- 
dite affairs of the Inquisition ; and onits suppression in 1808 he 
devoted several years to a careful investigation of the registers 
of the tribunals, both of the capital and the provinces, as well as 
of such other original documents contained within their archives 
as had not hitherto been opened to the light of day. In the 
progress of his work he has anatomized the most odious features 
of the institution with unsparing severity ; and his reflections are 
warmed with a generous and enlightened spirit, certainly not to 
have been expected in an ex-inquisitor. The arrangement of his 
immense mass of materials ix, indeed, somewhat faulty, and the 
work might be recast ina more popular form, especially by means 
of a copious retrenchment. With all its subordinate defects, 
however, it is entitled to the credit of being the most—indeed the 
only—authentic history of the modern Inquisition, exhibiting its 
minutest forms of practice, and the insidious policy by which they 
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were directed, from the origin of the institution down to its tem- 
porary abolition. Jt well deserves to be studied as the record of 
the most humiliating triumph which fanaticism has ever been 
able to obtain over human reason, and that, too, during the most 
civilized periods, and in the most civilized portion of the world. 
The persecutions endured by the unfortunate author of the work 
prove that the embers of this fanaticism may be rekindled too 
easily, even in the present century.* [The italics are our own.] 

It is but justice, however, to add that Prescott in the last 
revision of his History gives less credit to Llorente’s accounts, 
and diminishes the number of the victims of this institution. 
But, even after all deductions from the number of victims has 
been made, it surpasses in horror and cruelty any other institu- 
tion which has ever existed in this world. 

But the mighty movements of the reformation in Germany, 
the advance in public opinion in France and Italy, the opposi- 
tion of the people in Portugal, the arms of Napoleon in Spain 
and Italy, and the establishment of the Republic in Mexico, 
at length put down this terrible institution, so that it can no 
longer publicly execute its bloody work. But it died hard, if, 
indeed, it may be said to be even yet dead. We know that, 
although nominally destroyed by Napoleon I, it still existed in 
Italy until the reign of Victor Emmanuel. Dr. Achilli was im- 
prisoned in its dungeons in 1842. Its old edicts against the 
Jews were revived in 1843. When the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion was broken into in 1849, victims were still found in it, and 
human skulls and bones were taken out by the people in vast 
quantities. As late as 1857, the Inquisition was vigorous in 


persecuting all suspected of Protestantism, and such as were 
found with heretical books were severely punished.+ The or- 
ganization still exists in Italy, with the pope at its head, un- 
der the name of “ The Congregation of the Holy Office.” The 
pope is president, with twelve cardinals, who have charge of 
all questions relating to faith and morals. At present, of 
course, it cannot act publicly, and is confined to simple spirit- 


ual jurisdiction. 
An officer under Napoleon, Colonel Lemanouski, gives the 
following thrilling sketch of the destruction of the Inquisition 
* Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” vol. i, ps, 268, 269, note. 
+ “ Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Eneyclopsedia,” art. “ Inquisition.” 


t “ American Cyclopedia,” art. “ Inquisition.” 
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in Madrid: After having broken down the walls, and advane- 
ing to the interior of the building, he ordered the Inquisitor- 
general and the ghostly confessors under arrest, as well as the 
soldiers under their command. They then proceeded from room 
to room to find the dungeons and instruments of torture. But 
to their surprise none were visible. The holy fathers assured 
thein that they had seen every thing. But Colonel de Lile 
ordered water to be brought in and poured over the marble 
floor. Soon an opening was discovered, and a soldier with the 
butt of his musket struck a spring, when the marble slab flew 
up. Then the faces of the inquisitors grew pale, and trembling 
seized them. Seizing a candle, Colonel Lemanonski started to 
go down the staircase, when he discovered a large room, called 
the “ Hall of Judgment.” In the center was a large block, 
with a chain, where the accused had been seated and chained. 
Small cells at the right extended the whole length of the edi- 
fice. In these were found living sufferers of every age and of 
both sexes, and all as naked as when they were born; some who 
had been dead only a short time; and others of whom nothing 
remained but their bones. The living were speedily released, 
and supplied with food and clothing. In another room were 
found the implements of torture, of every kind which the in- 
genuity of men or devils could invent. At the sight of these 
the fury of the French soldiery could no longer be restrained. 
They commenced at once to use them upon the holy fathers, 
until vengeance had been wreaked upon them all. When the 
people learned that the prisons had been opened, they rushed 
in to see if they could find their friends, when among the 
haggard victims were discovered brother and sister, son and 
daughter; but others had gone, and their remains could no 
longer be recognized. After all this was done a large 
quantity of gunpowder was placed under the building, and 
the whole edifice was razed to the ground.* Such is the 
Romish Inquisition, and such has been its work in the past. 
The very vitals of the worst heathen nations would freeze with 
horror at the bare recital of its atrocities. And yet Rome has 
never condemned them. She does not condemn them now. 
She even dares to commend this institution, in the nineteenth 
century, to the American people! 


* No. 460, American Tract Society.” 
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Art. IV.—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE 
REVISION. 

One of the fifty-four translators of King James’s Bible was 
Dr. Laitield, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, “ skilled 
in architecture, whose judgment was much relied on for the 
fabric of the tabernacle and temple.” Hugh Broughton, a 
distinguished Hebraist of that period, wanted the business 
of revision committed to a British “ seventy,” who should have 
power to consult gardeners, artists, and other specialists about 
words connected with their several callings, and bound to sub- 
mit their work to the judgment of some one qualified by 
knowledge and training to resolve questions relating to spe- 
cial departments. 

Distribution of labor among skilled and interested laborers 
would tend naturally to the greater perfection of a version or 


revision. Every one who opens a new version directs foremost 
attention to points that have been with him subjects of partie- 


ular investigation. Without pretense to the scientific or mu- 
sical ability necessary to aid in translating, the writer has cher- 
ished a life-long interest in the song-themes of the Hebrews, 
and their proper expression in sacred worship. On the burn- 
ing question “instrument or no instrument” in the house 
of God he has had but one opinion, and a few words of per- 
sonal reminiscence may be the most fitting introduction to 
the topic named at the head of this article. .Half a century 
ago, as is well known, there was a Quaker-like opposition 
among Methodists to pews, steeples, bells, choirs, bass-viols 
and organs. The writer’s education precluded any affiliation 
with these notions. One of his earliest recollections is that 
of a big bass-viol on which his father sawed on Sunday even- 
ings, while the infantile voices of his family joined in hym- 
nie and psalmodie accompaniments. When, in due time, at the 
age of twelve, he got bigger than the “chello,” he began to 
wield the bow himself, and played in aid of the choir at the 
dedication of the little Methodist temple at whose altars he 
first kneeled in 1831. Later he played accompaniments for 
church choirs, notably for that of which his college classmates 
were members, Iyer, the strong-lunged leader ; Kellogg, father 
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of the cantatrice, and Harlow, the saintly and sainted, flutists ; 
while the embryo editor of the “ Methodist Review ” under- 
went devotion and endured the penance of inflicted song in the 
somewhat perfunctory daily exercises of a college chapel. — In 
1833, while teaching in Auburn, N. Y., the writer was made 
leader of the choir of the elegant new stone church, and, 
innocently enough, sought to support the singing by mtrodue- 
ing a bass-viol to the chureh gallery. A heinous offense it 
proved, so grievous to one old brother that he hurried out of 
the louse at the first twang of the strings of the “ ungodly big 
fiddle.” Next day he made a furious attack upon the youth- 
ful * chellist,” who sought to defend himself by instancing the 
profuse use of musical instruments by David in the first dis- 
pensation. ‘ David,” said the irate old-timer, “ was a bad man, 
lived badly, and died with murder in his heart.” The official 
board, under the leadership of the pastor, Dr. George Peck, 
advised the discontinuance of the offending viol. The irate 
old brother whose conscience was so sensitive on this subject 
got out of the church throngh intemperance shortly after, and 
when I passed through Auburn by cars a year or two later I 
saw the sad wreck of the fiery anti-Davidian peddling peanuts 
and candy for a precarious living at the station. Rough ren- 
counter with this man and others who held similiar views in- 
duced special study of the subject. Invitations to lecture in 
behalf of a juvenile drum-corps, recently, suggested “ Musical 
Instruments” as a fitting theme, and re-opened interest in 
Ilebrew song and instrumentation, and, next to that, the inti- 
mately related inquiry how this topic was treated in the late 
Revision. 


Hesrew Mesicat INstRUMENTS. 





The invention of musical instruments and their use in wor- 
ship date from the earliest records of every race and nation. 
In the Jewish annals instrumental music is mentioned before 
vocal. Jubal—Trumpet-blast—seventh in descent from Adam, 
was the pioneer inventor of those that handle harp and organ. 
Semitie shepherds had every known species of instrument in 
primitive times. Music, vocal and instrumental, was tanght in 
the schools of the prophets, and used to enliven social occasions 
in the hut of the peasant and the palace of the king. Especially 
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was it brought into prominent requisition in the worship of 
Jehovah in the Jewish tabernacle and temple as long as taber- 
nacle and temple stood. Bible versionists and readers find over 
two hundred and thirty references to instruments of some 
kind, sometimes solitary and by way of poetic illustration and 
embellishment, often pertaining to war, worship, or orchestral 
bands. .The force of many of these allusions is lost tous. In 
the natural progress of that decay and renewal which is the 
inexorable law of all finite growth, words and languages decay 
and die, destined, like other decayed matter, to fertilize the 
soil from which new crops spring. 

In the course of centuries, liturgies die, word after word, on 
the lips of the worshipers who chant them. The psalms are 
sung and recited in Hebrew by thousands of Jews in every 
land, with whom Hebrew is no longer the vernacular, and to 
whom the original Hebrew, that of Abraham and David, is a 
dead letter. The service of the Latin Church, constructed 
when Latin was the colloquial of the people, died on the lips 
of the congregations, and Rome’s worship to-day is in an 
unknown tongue. The prayer-book services of Edward the 
Sixth and the Bible Versions of the Protestant Reformers are 
dying in the same way. Revision and ultimate death are the 
only alternatives. There is no other. When the Hebrew, in 
the third century before Christ, had become dead or limited 
and local, it was found necessary to put the Seriptures into 
Greek, then the world-wide medium of coramnunication, the 
language of commerce, thought, books, social and national 
intercourse. Seven hundred years later, when the Roman power 
filled the world, the Bible was translated into Latin, and in the 
later centuries, as both Greek and Latin died out, into the ecur- 
rent dialects of the European nations. Divine worship seeks 
intelligent expression. Worship is inseparable from the relig- 
ion taught by the Bible. Music is an essential part of wor- 
ship. The liturgical song-book of the Hebrews is the song- 
book of the converted nations. The psalms were the outburst 
of song. They were sung into the world, and made to be sung 
in alltime. The Asiatic had no-idea of song separable from 
instrumental accompaniment. The psalms not only imply 
instrumental accompaniment, but they expressly enjoin it in 
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and tragedy, would be bald without accompaniment. The 
Chureh of God should not be worse served than the theater. 
The absurdity of one-idea crankism on this subject is never set 
forth in a more painfully ludicrous light than when an anti- 
instrumentist sings, in bald nasality, 
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“Praise Jah with trumpet’s sound! His praise with psaltery advance! 
With trumpet, harp, stringed instruments, and organ, with the dance! 


Praise Him ou cymbals loud! Him praise on cymbals sounding high! ” 


Precisely what ancient music was we have very limited means 
of knowing. The names of some twenty musical instruments 
remain in the surviving records, but their forms and powers 
have perished from the memory of man. 

Five of these, called in our translation tabrets, timbrels, 
cymbals, and bells, are supposed to have belonged to the pulsa- 
tive or percussive class, earliest developed, no doubt, in the 
history of the race, as intimated by the fondness of childhood 
for rhythmic noise, shown as soon as the infant begins to grasp 
and strike one solid substance against another. Seven others 
were wind instruments, and eight were stringed. 

The Jews were essentially a trumpeting nation, as the native 
Africans are a drumming race. In the Hebrew records there 
are thirty references to instruments of the drum species, seventy 
to the string family, and over a hundred to trumpets and horns. 

PrERPLEXITIES OF TRANSLATORS. 

The first perplexity is, that the early Hebrew was written 
in consonants, and that the vowel sounds were supplied later 
by vocal usage, tradition, or conjecture. The familiar Persian 
word paradise was spelled in vowelless Semitic fashion, PRDS. 
In like manner the leading instrument of the pulsative kind, 
nM, was written TPh, and pronounced Tuph, Toph, or Tohph, 
supposed to be the duff or diff of the modern Arabs. 

The two commonest stringed instruments, harp (7133) and 
psaltery (533), were represented to the eye as KNVR and NBL, 
pronounced Kinnohr and Nebel. 

The chief wind instruments were two trumpets, about whose 
shape and powers there has been endless conjecture, the 75, 
ShVPhR, shoh-phahr, and the ™yyn, ChTsTsRH, or 
KhTzTzRH, an unmouthable combination written chatz, 
khaatz, or ghatzoh-tz’vah. 
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Early Jews might have been able to make pronounceable 


and meaning words out of these literal combinations, but to the 
uninitiated they must have been as unintelligible as the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphies. 

When the Seventy at Alexandria sat down to convert the 
Hebrew Bible into Greek, they soon encountered (Gen. iv, 
21) the names of two musical instruments for which it was 
necessary to find equivalents in Greek. The Hebrew letters 
were KNVRand UGB. For these they chose the names of 
two well-known Greek instruments, psalterion and kithara, 
both, according to Greek lexicographers, stringed instruments. 
In Job xxi, 12, the same translators use the same terms for the 
same Hebrew words, but a little farther on, Job xxx, 31, they 
substitute kithara for KNVR, and for UGB, psalmos. Out of 
the same UGB, in the 150th Psalm, they make organon! Is 
this a precious confonnding of terms through carelessness, igno- 
rance, or indifference? or were the psaltery, kithara, psalmist, 
and organ similar instruments or the same at Alexandria, and 
their names consequently interchangeable? The KiN-NOR is 
usually rendered by the LX.X. kithara; Latin Vulgate, cithara; 
Anglice, harp. NeBeL is generally rendered psaltery, once by 
psalmos, once by kithara. Whether NeBeL is a Hebrew word 
Grecized to nabla, or a foreign word Hebraized, is a point in 
dispute with scholars. 

In Kings and Chronicles we have the names of these two 
favorite stringed instruments transliterated, and read kinura 
and nabla in numerous passages. 

It is thus evident that great uneertainty pervaded the minds 
of Jewish interpreters of their own national writings two thon- 
sand years ago. Much is left to conjecture, and still more is 
veiled in blank obseurity. This haze may be thinned, but in 
no instance entirely cleared away, by two or three considera- 
tions. The first is, that the instruments in use in the Orient to- 
day are essentially those used by the peoples who inhabited the 
same territory thirty er forty centuries ago, by reason of the 
unchangeableness of the manners and habits of the sluggish and 
stationary East, which uses the same household utensils, cloth- 
ing, and implements of war, navigation, and husbandry that 
were employed by their ancestors in by-gone centuries. 

Again, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Roman monuments give the 
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forms of musical instruments in vogue among the nations they 
conquered, and some of these are undoubtedly Jewish. Finally, 
cognate living dialects suggest similarity of former things with 
the present by similarity of names of the old with things now 
existing. 

The Psalms, as the national song-service book, naturally con- 
tain the most frequent allusions to song and its instrumental 
accompaniments. Their titles, mostly unresolvable because for- 
gotten, seem to have reference to musical settings, notation, or 
execution. The incomprehensible SLH, the mysterious “ Se- 
LaH ” which the old divines used to read from the pulpit with 
such devout and solemn unction, is shrewdly suspected to have 
been some sort of musical direction. The historical notices of 
music found in the state chronicles are here substituted by 
fervent hortations to praise Jehovah with every power of voice, 
wind, and string! To these repositories of pretty much all 
that may be known on the subject we turn with eager interest. 
We sean, in the parallelisms, the rows of black, backward-read- 
ing characters, whose heavy strokes are horizontal and light 
ones vertical, quite the reverse of Roman capitals, and would 
fain implore them to yield up their hidden intent and meaning. 
In vain—they are dumb as Sphinxes! 

It would be some gratification if the Septuagint and Vulgate 
maintained consistency in interpretation, even if that interpre- 
tation were traditional or conjectural. But these uncritical 


guides vary from word to word and phrase to phrase as if truth 


and fixity were matters of no consequence. Translators of the 
Scriptures into modern tongues had no oceasion to seem wiser 
than those who were two thousand years nearer the fountain- 
head of knowledge than themselves, and so they have usually 
followed Septuagint and Vulgate, inconsistencies and all. 

Five hundred years ago it was the self-imposed task of the 
learned, versatile; and voluminous Wiclif to introduce English 
readers to a knowledge of the Bible by translating it into the 
vulgar tongue. When he met with musical instruments he 
sought equivalents in those in use in his own day. It would not 
answer the purpose of faithful and conscientious rendering to 
confound a drum with a fife, or a flute with a fiddle. He must 
determine by the best lights at command whether a given He- 
brew word indicated a wind, stringed, or pulsatile instrument, 
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and then match it by some well-known equivalent in use among 
the common people in his own day. 

A hundred verses deep in Genesis, the bold Oxford polemic 
struck the still enigmatical UGB, translated in three different 
ways by the Seventy. What could he do better than to fol- 
low the Vulgate and write organ, suggesting to English ears a 
wind instrument of some kind? What the organ was, as Wiclif 
knew it, may be learned from Chaucer’s 

“ Merrie organ 
On masse days, that is in the churches going.” 


For Wiclif’s “harp and orgon”—the “ harpe and orgun” of 
Purvey, his colleague and reviser—the Jerusalem Chamber has 
substituted harp and pipe. The word organ disappears from 
the new Bible, and will not be found in future Crudens. Have 
the revisers improved the old version here, either im phrase 
or idea? They, of course, give up Donegan and adopt Eschen- 
burgh in making the Greek opyavov a wind and not a stringed 
instrument. They adopt, also, the favorite idea of expositors, 
that Moses intended to say that Juba! was the progenitor of 
all such as, generically speaking, “ play upon the harp and the 
organs,” as the Douay Bible felicitously puts the passage. But 
why “harp and pipe?’ There is no instrament in existence 
that goes by the name “pipe.” The harp is a collection of 
strings, the organ a collection of pipes. If it was needful to do 
away with the word organ, because it suggests the majestic in- 
strument now in use, instead of the seven-piped syrinx of the 
Mosaic age, why not the word harp also, that figures to the 
fancy the ponderous modern instrument, a load for a strong 
man’s shoulders, instead of the little three or seven-stringed 
triangle carried about by minstrels on their starring tours in the 
days of Homer and Job? If a generic idea was sought, string 


and pipe, or strings and pipes, would have been preferable to 
the adopted change. The American Delegates’ version in 
Chinese, Tang K’ing and Choi Sien, play lutes and blow flutes, 


better maintains the generic idea. 

That the Alexandrian Seventy’s ideas of an organ were not 
our ideas is evident from Psalm exxxvii,.in which, instead of 
“hanged our harps upon the willows,” both the Septuagint and 
Vulgate make the sorrowing Babylonish captives say: “ We 
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hanged our organs upon the willows,” rather a cumbersome ty 
load for the pliant osiers, and suggesting to the slightest reflec- 
tion that the kinnor was a small instrument as easy to suspend am 
as it was for the plaining grievers for sable Uncle Ned to 








‘“ Hang up the fiddle and the bow ” 





when merriment had changed to mourning for the plantation 
Wineawski. 

Of the one hundred alterations in verses that speak of music- 
al instruments in the last revision, the great majority are ver- 
bal, syntactical, trivial, and, so far as instruments are concerned, 
of little practical importance. As specimens we may note 
Exod. xix, 16, where “the trumpet” is changed to “a trum- 
pet ;” in verse 19 the words “sounded long” are omitted ; in 
chapter xviii, verse 20, “noise” is changed to “ voice.” In : 
Judg. vii, 20, Gideon’s “lamps” are turned to “torches.” In a 
1 Sam. x, 5, the word “tabret” is substituted by “timbrel,” i 
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which suggests the inquiry why the same change was not made ; 
wherever the word tabret occurs ; or why, indeed, the obsolete 4 






timbrel and tabor were not both, like organ, struck out of the x 
future concordance, and the word drum, or, still better, tam- i” 





bourine, substituted wherever toph appears in the original— 
about a dozen and a half places. 

In 2 Sam. vi, 5, the Hebrew word D°y3»2, mistranslated cor- 
nets by English versionists, both in the Douay and Authorized 
Version, following the Greek avioc, instead of the Latin sis- 









tra, is properly replaced and thoroughly modernized by the 
very intelligible word “ castanets,” understood by every child, 
from plantation to palace. ‘ 






As a specimen of intelligent and consistent work by trans- rs 
lators look at awSv, 1 Sam. xviii, 6, in the Greek «vuBadroe, 
Latin sistris, Douay “ cornets,’ Authorized Version “ instru- 
ments of music,” or (margin) “three-stringed instruments.” 
Revised, the same, with the additional marginal comment 
“triangles.” Bagster’s Hebrew Lexicon “a harp with three 







strings !” , 
In 1 Chron. xv, 20, * psalteries on Alamoth” is changed to 

“psalteries set to Alamoth,” as if the latter was any more 

intelligible than the former! ¥ 
In Psalm lv, and elsewhere, the incomprehensible neginoth 
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is made into “stringed instruments,” intelligible, but indefi- 
nite ; according to the lexicons, the word should be defined 
songs rather than instruments. 

PsaLrery AND IL[arp. 

The nebel and kinnor were, no doubt, as clearly distin- 
guished from each other in the mind of the Hebrew as the 
harp and guitar are in our minds to-day ; and yet, as we have 
seen, they are frequently interchanged by translators. The 
word “nebel” is usually translated by psaltery, but, as an 


example of fluttering interpretation, we note that in Isaiah and 


Amos, between Septuagint, Vulgate, Douay Version, Author- 
ized Version, and Revised, this single triliteral word, NBL, is 
credited with being psaltery, lyre, organ, harp, viol, lute! The 
word viol, as the name of a family of stringed instruments, 
is intelligible to the modern mind. The psaltery is obsolete, 
both the name and that which the name represented, in the 
days when Chaucer wrote, 
“ And above there lay a gay psalt’ry, 
On which he made at nights melody, 
So sweetly that all the chamber rang; 
As angelus ad virginem he sang; ” 
and again, in the same tale, 
“taketh his psaltery 
And playeth fast, and make the melody.” 

What whim possessed the revisers to substitute lute, another 
antique of Chaucer’s day, for the sensible Authorized Ver- 
sion’s viol in Isaiah v, 12, and leave in the word viol else- 
where in the same prophet and in Amos? A better thing would 
have been to use some such well-known word as viol, guitar, or 
banjo wherever the antique and unintelligible word psaltery 
vecurs. Intelligiblenéss is desirable, and especially consistency. 
The timbrel, with its world of poetic meaning since Tom Moore 
wrote, 

‘Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea,”’ 
has come up, run its course, and died out since Chaucer. The 
substitution of lute for viol in a single passage is as freaky as 
would have been the use of nahker for timbrel, gittern for 
cithern, rebeck or ribible for viol! So long as the Book of 
Psalms shall be known by the venerable name psalter, probably 
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psaltery will suggest accompaniment, especially when we read 


of it in Psalms xxxiii, xcii, and exlix as the (or an) 


InstruMENT oF TEN Srrinos. 

Hebrew : Nebel-asor or gah-sohr. 

Greek: Yartnpww dexaxyopda. 

Vulgate: Psalterio decem chordarum. 

Douay: Psaltery, the instrument of ten strings. 

Authorized: Psaltery and an instrument of ten strings. 

Prayer-Book;: Lute and instrument of ten strings. 

Noyes: Ten-stringed psaltery. 

Revised; Psaltery of ten strings. 

So read versions of Psalm xxxiii. 

In Psalm exliv, 9: 

Douay: Psaltery and an instrument of ten strings. 

Prayer Book: Ten-stringed lute. 

In Psalm xcii the Hebrew throws us anew upon conjecture 
by reading, 

“Upon the asor and upon the nebel,” 

which seems to divorce the asor from the nebel, said divorce 
being ignored by Septuagint, Vulgate, and Douay, yet recog- 
nized as separate by the Authorized Version, Noyes, and the 
tevised ; emphasized and expanded in the Prayer Book to an 
“instrument of ten strings” and the “lute,” with the further 
addition of a “loud instrument” made out of higaion, odie, 
and cantico ! 

The sackbut and dulcimer of Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iii, 5) 
are left standing in the revised text. The dulcimer, as we 
know it, is a stringed instrament, and yet the new margin 
writes “ bag-pipe.” With a like eye to intelligibility, it should 
have substituted for sackbut “ trombone.” 


Hesrew Winp Instruments. 

The chief of these were trumpets of two kinds, 15, shophar, 
and Myxn, chatsohtsrah, which were doubtless as clearly distin- 
guished in the minds of the historians and poets who named 
them in their writings as are the trumpet and cornet in our 
minds to-day ; nevertheless, the Septuagintists create the usual 
muddle by their evident uncertainty in the use of terms in 
translation. 
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We try to get some glimpse of the difference between these 
once well-known instruments by noting the uses to which each 
was put on the occasions on which it was employed, yet with 
indifferent suecess. It was the shophar that “sounded long 
and waxed louder and louder” out of the thick cloud, charged 
with lightning and thunders, in which God descended upon 
Sinai. Exod. xix, 16, 19. 

The silver trumpets that assembled the people at the taber- 
nacle, blew the signals for journeying, alarms in war, and 
ushered in solemn times and sacrifices, were the khatzotzerah 
described in Num. x, 2-10. 

Gideon at Mount Gilead and Joshua at Jericho both used 
the shophars. The hundred and twenty trumpets that formed 
the “ brass” of the orchestra at the dedication of the temple 
were khatzotzerah. 2 Chron. v, 12. Prophets and _ psalmists, 
vith few exceptions, write of the shophar, which appears some 
seventy-five times, while its evidently less used rival appears 

ut twenty-five. 

Why the Alexandrian semi-Greek Hebrews were so uncer- 
tain and indefinite about the character of instruments used by 
their ancestors some centuries before is rather remarkable. 
Words and things get out of fashion, and then out of mem- 
ory, even in the sluggish East. The ignorance of these Orientals 
two thousand years ago finds parallel and apology in the fact 
that of twenty instruments named by Chaucer in fifty places in 


his breezy writings five hundred years ago, from one half to 
two thirds are obsolete now, names and forms and styles of use 
alike forgotten. We recognize the fiddle, the harp, the flute, 
the horn, the pipe, the trumpet, the organ, but who has any 
thing more than an indifferent idea, if he has any idea at all, of 
the form and power of the pealtery, shawm, dulcet, cithern, 
citole, gittern, naker, clarion, ribible, rebeck, lute, symphony, 


bema, cornemuse 4? 

Besides being confounded or made alternates, the two Hebrew 
trumps pass into Greek most frequently in the name of the 
favorite wind instrument of that nation, the brazen-throated 
salpinx, that led Grecian hosts to battle and victory ; the “ last 
trump” of the New Testament writers that is to wake the 
dead and call the nations to judgment. The shophar, how- 
ever, is not always salpinx. It is once transliterated and made 
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owdep, in 1 Chron. xv, 28. It becomes keratina, a species of 
horn, in half a dozen other places. 

The Vulgate applies the names of the two chief Latin trum- 
pets, buecina or bucina and tuba, to either form of the Hebrew 
with confusing indiscriminateness. With half a dozen ex- 
ceptions the English versions give the name trumpet to both. 
Where the two words come together, as in Psa. xeviii, 6, they 
must be distinguished, and we have, what we should have had 
all through, trumpet and cornet, as in Hosea v, 8: 

“Blow ye the cornet (45\w) in Gibeah, 

And the trumpet (79¥¥NM) in Ramah. 
It is with a feeling akin to disgust that we open Smith’s Dic- 
tionary at the article “ Trumpet,” and find ourselves referred to 
cornet as the more appropriate rendering for shophar and its 
fellow tube. 

The cornet is a forgotten wind instrument, replaced by the 
hautboy a century ago, only remotely related to the pistoned 
cornet that figures in bands and churches to-day. 

In popular estimate the trumpet is the noblest of the family 
of portable wind instruments, associated with the highest ex- 
hibits of worship, war, and triumph. The revisers would have 
conveyed a more lucid idea of several passages of Old Testa- 
ment poetry and history to have exchanged cornet for clarion 
or bugle. The utter untranslatableness of the Hebrew has a 
curious illustration in the frantic efforts of both Septuagint and 
Vulgate to get out the full import of Spy myn and wn cw 
in Psalm xeviii, rendered in Greek odamvyéiv ¢Aarai¢ and oda- 
myyoc Kepativnc, and in Latin, tubio ductilibus [trombones ¢] and 
tubee corneze! voiced, Sunday after Sunday, 


“With trumpets also and shawms,” 


by reverent thousands who worship the Church of England 
prayer-book, and would think it profanation to exchange ven- 
erable sound for intelligible sense by substituting clarion for 
Geoffrey Chaucer’s obsolete “ shawmies.” 

It is matter of regret that the revisers allowed the fearfully 
misleading translation “rams’ horns” to stand in the sixth 
chapter of Joshua. There are no “ rams’ horns” in the Hebrew 
text, none in the Greek, none in the Latin. The fifth verse 
only has 527 pa, Keren-ha-Yobil, the jubilee horn, but there 
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is nothing to indicate that it was the horn of a ram or an ox or 
a he-goat. The fourth verse has the jubile-shophars, which the 
Septuagint renders jubile-horns, and the Vulgate the buccinas 
(ox-horns) used in the jubilee. The German Bible has pos- 
annen des halljahrs, jubile-trump; Douay, “trumpets of the 
jubilee.” Why should the Protestant English version alone 
perpetuate a standing theme for infidel jocosity by preserving : 
rendering at once false and undignified? Bishop Patrick says 
in his comments: “ Rams’ horns not being hollow, trumpets 
could not be made of them.” Adam Clarke says, “the He- 
brew word yobelim does not signify ram’s horns, nor do any 
of the ancient versions, except the Chaldee, give it this mean- 
ing.” 

Whedon’s Commentary would read, “seven trumpets of 
alarms.’ Bochart objects to the horns of rams that they would 
make but “sorry trumpets.” The original keren was doubt- 
less an actual horn, in the primitive state of society. The 
name horn remained after the instrument had been made of 
box wood, brass, and other metals, just as the English horn to- 
day is made of tin, brass, or composition. It would be child- 
ish to argue that the pretty refrain found in Virgil’s eighth 
eclogue, ae 
: “Incipe, Menalios mecum, mea tibia, versus,” 
should be read, “ Begin with me, my sheep-shank, the sweet 
Menalian strains,” because the original flute or pipe, in bar- 
baric days, was made of a shin-bone! It would have been a 
stride in advance if the revisers had taken the same liberty 
with the sixth of Joshua that they have done with the twenty- 
tifth of Leviticus, where, in opposition to the remonstrances of 
the American delegates, they have substituted jubile for jubi- 
lee, in their anxiety for more strict transliteration, which, as 
they were about to banish a naturalized Hebrew word from the 
sible, and introduce a new word into the English dictionary, 
they might have made a nearer approximation to the orig- 
inal by writing Yobel, Yobil, or Yoh-rehl. 

Charles Wesley’s stirring hymn, 


“ Blow ye the trumpet, blow,” 


is destroyed, if the rhythm of the refrain is to be henceforth, 


“The year of jubile is come.” 
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It would be interesting to trace the occasions on which the 
old Hebrews used musical instruments from the days of Laban, 
with his “tabret, pipe, and harp,” to the days when Jesus took 
notice that the children of Jerusalem cried to each other in the 
streets, ‘‘ We have piped, but you have not danced,” and when 
the returning prodigal was welcomed to his father’s house “ with 
musie and dancing.” Our limits will not permit. 

The most cnrsory reading of the records will show how inti- 
mately instrumental music was associated with the social, and 
above all the religious, life of the ancient Hebrews. Use and 
abuse are both faithfully recorded. When the youthful Saul, 
on his way to kingship, fell among the prophets, they were 
prophesying, that is, preaching, or chanting religious verse— 
Asiatic fashion—to the accompaniment of psaltery, tabret, pipe, 
harp; all known styles of instrumentation in use in that day. 
Thirty years later the shepherd boy David, chosen of God to 
be Saul’s successor, appears upon the scene with a harp in his 
hand, destined, within the sueceeding half-century, to develop 
not only into the first lyrist of his own people, but to take a 
first place among the poets of the world. As this prince-poet, 
in the progress of a long and stormy life, wrought his own 
experiences and those of his nation into rhythm and song, the 
music grew as the verse grew. 

The lyric implied the lyre, the psaltery was the necessary ad- 
junct of the psalm. In David’s mind they were inseparable, 
as they are inseparable in the mind of every true poet to this 
day. The hallel hymns required a grand Gilmore jubilee mass- 
ing of voice and orchestral accompaniment for their expression, 
and David made ample provision for that expression. He 
brought the consecrated ark out of its obscurity to its resting- 
place in the city of David “ with shouting, and with the sound 
of the trumpet.” “ He and all Israel played before God with 
all their might, with singing, with harps, with psalteries, with 
timbrels, with eymbals, with trumpets.” Forbidden to build 
the temple himself, he provided every material for his sneces- 
sor, and among other provisions, caused the appointment of 
“singers with instruments of music, psalteries, and harps, and 
cymbals.” The Levites, by royal direction, made Heman, the 
Theodore Thomas of the land, with a suitable staff of lieuten- 
ants who distributed the scores and “cymbals of brass” to the 
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skilled performers, psalteries to others, harps to another set, and 
trumpets to those who could blow, and wound up the assign- 
ment of parts with a grand rehearsal of selections from the 
105th, 96th, and 106th Psalms, sung and played with all vim on 
what King James’s Version calls the “ musical instruments of 
God ;” according to the Douay Version, “all kinds.of musical in- 
struments to sing praises to God ;” in the new version, “ instru- 
ments for the songs of God ;” a change that will calm the per- 
turbed ghost of Adam Clarke, and allow his bones to rest easy 
in their grave. This is one of the numerous passages in which 
the learned commentator vents his inveterate hostility to in- 
strumental music in the worship of God. “ It does not appear” 
to the sturdy Presbyterio-Irish Methodist annotator, “that 
God specially appointed singers, much less musical instruments, 
to be employed in his service.” “ Musical instruments may 
please theater-goers, but they tend to corrupt the worship of 
God. Can pipes and strings give praise to God?” “ Four 
thousand praised the Lord with instruments ” at the last verge 
of David's life, “a distribution,” says Clarke, “ made according 
to his own judgment, and without divine authority ; and as to 
his instruments of music, they are condemned by the prophet 
Amos.” “An immense parade of noise and show.” “Cymbals, 
psalteries, harps, and a hundred and twenty trumpets or horns 
could not produce much harmony ; as to melody, that must have 
been impossible, the noise was too great.” God ordained the 
praise, and David ordained the instruments. “ Away with 
such portentous baubles!” “ Will modern instrumentalists 
pretend to prophetic influence, with their play-house aggre- 
gate of fiddles and flutes, bass viols and bassoons, clarinets and 
kettle-drums¢ Away with such trumpery and pollution from 
the worship and Church of Christ !” 

The abuse of instruments Clarke makes an argument against 
their use. In Isaiah’s time the harp, the viol, the tabret, and 
pipe were found in the wine revels of the saloonists, as well as 
in the house of God. To backslidden Israel God said, through 
Amos, I hate your hypocritical feasts, empty solemn assemblies, 
the noise of your songs, and the melody of your viols. Yon 


areat ease in Zion, wrapped in luxury and effeminacy, feasting 
and sleeping, chanting to the sound of the viol, and “have 


thought yourselves to have instruments of music like David,” 
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says the Douay. Says Lowth: “The variety of music, such 
as David appropriated to the service of God, they continued 
for their own diversion.” This incidental poetical allusion to 
a historical fact Clarke makes the foundation of soleinn reproof, 
with the intimation of the divine disapproval of instruments, at 
the same time involving David in all the burning condemna- 
tion lavished upon the idolatrous Israelites. If David’s offense 
were so heinous, why did not the blind Amos reprove it direct- 
ly instead of toisting in implied condemnation by way of inci- 
dental poetical allusion, and why are all the prophets, major 
and minor, during all the centuries, silent upon the subject ? 
That God did not disapprove of instrumental accompaniment 
is abundantly proved in the description of the dedication 
of the temple, in a passage which Clarke glosses with one 
of his least dignified sneers (2 Chron. v, 11-14): “ And it 
came to pass,... that when the singers, with their cymbals and 
psalteries and harps, and with them one hundred and twenty 
trumpeters, were as one, to mike one sound in praising and 
thanking the Lord; when they lifted up their voice, with the 
trumpets and cymbals and instruments of music, it was then 
that the house was filled with a cloud, so that the priests could 
not stand to minister at the altar; then that the glury of the 
Lord had filled the house of God.” 

Clarke belonged to that class of reformers who see no mode 
of curing the evils that connect themselves with every good 
thing under the sun, except by reforming the thing itself out 
of existence. They are doctors who would cut off the patient’s 
head to cure the headache. Like my ancient Auburn friend, 
Clarke never forgave David for an impertinence which, he as- 
sumed, on the slightest possible grounds, the kind Jehovah 
obligingly permitted but never condoned. 

The negative fact of the absence of any allusion to instru- 
ments in the New Testament, while the Christians were wor- 
shiping in private houses and on river-banks, is no more proof 
that Christ and the apostles disapproved of them, than is the 
absence of any positive statement about infant baptism, or the 
change from the Jewish to the Christian Sabbath, any proof that 
these things did not take place. There is music-leafness as 
well as color-blindness; not only insensibility to “concord of 
sweet sounds,” but inability to perceive any difference between 
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a clash of musical chords and the clangor of brass warming- 
pans, crockery, or shovel and tongs. 

Men are divided into sects by ear-drums as well as by the- 
ological opinions. Children and rusties having thick tympa- 
nums, sereech and halloo to each other when they talk, and 
listen with their mouths open. The strong-lunged frontier 
preachers reached classes of persons who were unaffected by 


the duleet voice of the genteel preacher described by Cowper. 

Musically, men are divided into Hamitic, Shemitic, and Ja- 
phetic. The Hamities affect the pulsatile style, and drum and 
dance; the Shemities, simple melody; in the Japheties, taste 
and intellect predominate over passion. Architecture and har. 
mony become possible. The huge cathedral demanded and 


called into existence the huge organ, the realization of David’s 
fancy, but never reached by his four thousand singers and his 
liundred and twenty silver trumpets. 

Nearly all the organs in England are modern, because the 
Puritans demolished the instruments when they converted 
gothic churches into horse-stables. Yet Milton was an organ- 
ist and Cromwell fond of the organ. It was Milton, the Puri- 
tan, that wrote of the gothie cathedral : 

“There let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced quire below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may, with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 

This is no place for an essay on the sphere of instrumenta- 
tion. Confucius said: “It is not the sound of instruments 
that constitutes music. Bells and drums are not all that is 
meant by music.” These are the accompaniments of voice, 
subordinate to voice, fitted to occasion and song. 

Clarke quotes Wesley as saying he had no objection to 
organs in his chapels provided they were neither seen nor 
heard. His main objection was not to the instruments or their 
use, but to the expense, and above all to their want of adapta- 
tion to the Shemitie stripe of humanity that his out-door 
preaching reached. Education brought the organs, and no one 
could enjoy them more than the man who never missed a 
chance to hear one of Handel’s oratorios, and who would be, 
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if alive to-day, delighted with one of Theodore Thomas’s grand 
classical musical festivals. He was a musical critic of the first 
order. At the Exeter Cathedral, 1762, he says: “ Such an organ 
I never saw or heard before, so large, so beautiful, so finely 
toned. The musie of ‘Glory be to God in the highest’ I think 
excecded the ‘ Messiah’ itself.” 

In 1782 he assisted at a communion service in Macclestield, 
and says: “ While we were administering I heard a low, soft, 
solemn sound just like that of a golden harp. It continued 
five or six minutes, and so affected many that they could not 
refrain from tears. It then gradually died away. Strange that 
no other organist should think of this. In 1781, at Manches- 
ter, he records: “ After preaching I went to the new church, 
and found an uncommon blessing at a time when I least of all 
expected it, namely, while the organist was playing a volun- 
tary.” 

Charles Wesley was a poet, his wife a harpsichordist—what 

we would call in these days a pianist—the only difference 
between the harpsichord and piano being that the strings of 
the former were snapped by quills, while those of the latter are 
struck by hammers. With a father who thonght in numbers 
and rhyme, and a musical mother, it is not strange that two of 
the sons should have been born musicians and players from the 
days of high chair and petticoats; nor any more strange that 
both should have become organists second to none in Great 
gritain. Methodist chapels were no places for organists, and 
one gravitated to the Church of England, and the younger to 
the Church of Rome, “ seduced by the musie of the Gregorian 
chants.” Before he was thirty he threw off the yoke of po- 
pery, and lived long enough to enrapture Mendelssohn with 
his wonderful powers on the organ. 

The simple hymnody of Methodism may be effectively 
sung with or without instrumental accompaniment, and yet the 
tendency of all song to dependence on its instrumental ally is 
clearly evinced in the almost universal introduction of instru- 
ments into the house, the school, the Sunday-school, the church. 
The orchestra is as yet driven by popular estimate to the 
concert room and theater. The boxed-up orchestra, the organ, 
is not portable, and has no profane associations. The church 
is its home, its appearance is religiously majestic, its tones full 
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of the solemn grandeur that befits its location and its uses. The 
prose version, the chant, and the organ are the only medium 
for giving true expression to the psalms, which have dropped 
out of their place in many forms of modern Protestant 
worship altogether. Wesley is not the only Methodist by 
many thousands that has experienced “an uncommon bless- 
ing when he had least expected it, namely, while the organist 


was playing a voluntary.” 

The opposition of certain sectaries to the proper and judi- 
cious use of musical instruments in the Church of God is 
insensate for at least three reasons: First, the human larynx 
and ear are as verily instruments as any other, whether pipe, 
drum, or telephone receiver. Secondly, all known styles of 


instruments were used by God’s people of old—if not by 
divine direction, at least by divine sanction. Thirdly, musical 
instruments will certainly be used in heaven. Jolin stood at 
the open door and “heard the voice of harpers, harping with 
their harps ;” and they are at it still, harping, harping, harp- 
ing ever with the “ Harps or Gop.” 


Art. V.— AN EPISODE IN NEW YORK METHODIST 
HISTORY. 


A srranGcer in New York city, during or soon after the year 
1820, wishing to find a Methodist house of worship on a Sab- 
bath morning, might have been directed to a building on 
Chrystie Street, between Hester and Pump (now Canal) 
Streets. Here he would find a plain brick edifice, of moderate 
but not diminutive size, simple and neat, externally and inter- 
nally, with a fair congregation having an unmistakably Method- 
ist appearance in respect to the apparel of the worshipers, and 
also the seating of the men and women on opposite sides of the 
house. The services would be in harmony with the usages of 
the Methodist churches of the city at that period—lively and 
earnest rather than artistic singing, fervent prayers with fre- 
quent and audible responses, and a sermon made up of plain, 
fervent, and effective presentations of the Gospel, with pointed 
applications and warm: exhortation. Perhaps some remark 
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would be made, with an allusion which the stranger would not 
at once understand—something about “lording over God’s 
heritage,” and such coupling of terms as “arrogant bishops ” 
and “overbearing presiding elders.” Still, quite possibly, 
nothing would occur to arouse any suspicion that he was not in 
a regular Methodist Episcopal church, unless he should look 
at the imprint of the hymn-book, politely handed to him, which 
would tell him that the book was “ A Selection of Hymns for 
Worship. Printed for and sold by W. M. Stilwell, No. 108 
Chrystie Street, New York.” 

If now his awakened curiosity should lead him to inquire 
further, he would find that he had been worshiping with “ The 
Methodist Society,” who were also called Stilwellites, after 
the name of their minister. If he examined further into the 
vase, and inquired how they differed from other Methodists, and 
why they were different in kind or character, his new-found 
friends would have told him a story of oppressions, feared or 
fancied, and of the departure of the mother Church from the 
simplicity of old-fashioned Methodism. If later he became ae- 
quainted with some of the regular Methodists of the city, he 
would hear quite another version of the affair. The scene and 
events we have thus referred to belong to the beginnings of 
probably the most considerable division that ever occurred 
among the Methodists of New York and vicinity, with the in- 
evitable accompanying strifes and alienations between those 
who had hitherto been fast friends. Some of the facts and de- 
tails, gathered from out-of-the-way sources, it is proposed now 
to spread before our readers. 

Though the secession which resulted in the formation of the 
“ Methodist Society ” took place in the year 1820, the begin- 
ning of the dissatisfaction that then culminated can be traced 
back to the earliest times of New York Methodism. John 
Street Church’ was founded as an independent society, and its 
government continued to be congregational, in respect to its 
temporalities, until near the close of the century, and some 
traces of its original character continued for thirty years 
longer. Mr. Asbury’s attachment to and zeal for Mr. Wes- 
ley’s methods of administration were not a little scandalized by 
this self-assertion of the trustees as the chosen representatives 
of the membership of the church. Their finances were not 
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managed as he wished. In his journal of Friday, September 
11, 1772, he wrote: “I met the people in the morning to dis- 
course with them about their temporal matters, and appointed 
Mr. C. [Chave] to take an account of the weekly and quarterly 
collections. But the other two stewards refused an exact entry 
of the money that is not settled.” The “ Old Book” of accounts, 
from which Dr. Wakeley obtained most of the materials for his 
“Lost Chapters Recovered,” contains entries of receipts and 
expenditures for all kinds of church expenses, mingled together. 
There are payments for interest on the society’s debts, and ‘for 
the preachers’ board and clothing ; for beds and bedding for the 
dwelling-house ; for lamps and oil for the church; for sexton's 
wages, and the traveling expenses of the preachers. On the 
other hand, receipts for publie collections and for class collec- 
tions follow each other without discrimination. And this order 
of things was continued till nearly 1820, at which date there 
were in the city six congregations, with each its house of wor- 
ship, all held and managed, as to their finances, by one Board 
of Trustees, who were incorporated by the laws of the State. 

This unusual state of things in Methodist economy was the 
oceasion of no little friction in the administration, and efforts 
were made from titne to time to secure a more satisfactory ar- 
rangement. At a General Leaders’ Meeting (in which the 
trustees seem to have had seats), held at the Bowery (Forsyth 
Street) Church, October 13, 1813, a paper was read containing 
series of questions, one of which was, “(4) Whose duty is it, 
agreeable to our Discipline and the laws of this State, to pay 
the salaries and provide for the maintenance and support of our 
stationed ministers and their respective families?” To this the 
trustees answered : “The Discipline directs that the stewards 
on circuits shall pay the preachers ; but this being a station, and 
an incorporated body, that rule does not apply te us, and the 
law of the State makes it the duty of the trustees to pay the 
salaries and provide for the maintenance of the preachers.” 
This answer of the trustees was declared to be satisfactory by 
the meeting, without dissent.* 

tev. Ebenezer Washburn, who was preacher in charge in 
New York in 1815, says: “ There were at that time no church 


* From a book, in manuscript, containing the Minutes of the General Leaders’ 
Mecting, from May 8, 1811, to Feb. —, 1823.—S. A. S. 
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stewards in the city; the Board of Trustees received all the 
moneys raised by the church, and held all the property belong- 
ing to the church in trust, and paid the preachers out of the 
money raised for that purpose.” * 

This state of things continued until the beginning of Rev. 
Aaron Hunt’s second term of service in the city, 1819. He 
says: “One body of trustees transacted all the financial busi- 
ness of the societies [so the churches were then called], receiv- 
ing the class collections from the leaders, and distributing the 
sane to pay the preachers.” + During his administration as 
senior preacher, and not long before the Stilwellite movement 
took form, as will be seen in the sequel, a Board of Stewards was 
set in operation for the whole city, which continued in existence 
down to 1835. In the meantime two Methodist Episcopal 
churches had been organized (the First Wesley Chapel, in Ves- 
try street, now the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
the Second Wesley Chapel, in Mulberry Street, now St. Paul’s), 
which were entirely separate and distinct bodies as to both 
their financial and temporal affairs from the formerly existing 
associated Methodist churches of the city. About this time 
the several local churches began to ask to be set off with their 
property, and made distinct ecclesiastical bodies, which process 
was completed within a few years. 

The concentration of the governing power, and especially the 
adininistration of the finances, of so many distinct congrega- 
tions ina single board, and that simply a legal corporation, 
while it may have had its advantages, was especially liable to 
be misused, and was very sure to occasion not only lack of in- 
terest, but also distrust and ill feelings. The receipts and ex- 
penditures of each of the several local churches were sure to be 
criticised by the others. John Street Church naturally claimed 
a kind of metropolitan preeminence, which her younger sisters 
were not inclirfed to concede. As all the property was held by 
a single Board of Trustees, all extraordinary expenses, either 
for new buildings or extensive repairs, had to be paid from the 
cominon treasury, while the several churches were not disposed 
to contribute liberally for expenses in which, as congregations, 
they had no direct interest. To meet the growing demands for 

* See Washburn’s Narrative, “ Christian Advocate,” April 12, 1843. 
+ Papers of Rev. Aaron Hunt, in hands of A, 8. Hunt, D.D. 
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church accommodations, the trustees were compelled to incur 
large debts; and it is said that their proportions of this indebt- 
edness assumed by the several local Boards of Trustees, at the 
time of the dissolution of the old arrangement, was not much 
less than the value of their property. 

As early as 1810, Bishop Asbury, having preached in the 
original John Street Church, wrote in his journal: “ This is 
the thirty-ninth year I have officiated within these walls. . . 
This house must come down, and something larger and better 
occupy its place.” It was, however, nearly ten years before 
the episcopal mandate was fulfilled, and then not without 
strenuous opposition from some of the uptown churches. The 
new edifice and its appointments were somewhat better than 
had before been seen in any of the Methodist “chapels” in 
the city, and these elicited not a little unfavorable criticism, 
and it was especially and emphatically objected that the car- 
pet on the floor of the altar was a serious departure from the 
primitive simplicity of Methodism. These discontents became 
a not inconsiderable factor in the disruption with which the 
name of Mr. Stilwell is associated. 

About this time there was some uneasiness all through the 
denomination in respect to the authority of the trustees of the 
Church to exclude the regularly appointed ministers from their 
churches and pulpits, which some Boards of Trustees claimed 
the right to do, and perhaps, in a very few cases, attempted to 
enforce. Preposterous as such a claim may now appear, it oc- 
casioned no little agitation at the time, and led to certain cau- 
tionary legislation in the General Conference, and correspond- 
ing measures in the Annual Conferences, to guard against what 
was assumed to be a peril that might become fatal to the 
itinerancy. And now the note of alarm was raised by the dis- 
affected, that the preachers were seeking to gain control of all 
the property, and that they were having the churches deeded 
to the Conferences—a canard that required half a century for 
its effectual removal. Of this state of feeling the Stilwellites 
availed themselves to the utmost, reiterating and exaggerat- 
ing the complaint wherever théy could obtain a hearing. 

In the introduction to the first edition of the Discipline of 
the “ Methodist Society,” in justifying their conduct in going 
out from the Methodist Episcopal Church, they say: “ The 
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clergy formed a Discipline withont consulting the laity, and took 
the government of the Church upon themselves, which they 
retain to this day; although the people have frequently pe- 
titioned the Conference for a lay representation, they have not 
yet obtained it, and from recent acts of the Conferences it will 
appear as if, instead of the clergy being willing to have their 
power diminished, they wish to have it increased.” —Page 12. 
In the “ Historical Sketches of the Rise and Progress of the 
Methodist Society in the City of New York” are these fur- 
ther statements: “We were not of those who reiterated their 
complaints in memorials and petitions to the General Confer- 
ence without effect for a lay representation in that body, ... 
nor did we complain of having preachers stationed among us 
without our advice or consent, nor of contributing to their 
support, nor of supporting presiding elders, whom we consider 
worse than useless, until those preachers pretended to have 
jurisdiction over the temporal as well as spiritual concerns of 
the Church, and to act accordingly. But we first began to re- 
monstrate against the procedure of the trustees, when, with a 
heavy debt on the church, and a suit in chancery undeter- 
mined, they resolved to take down the old meeting-house in 
Jolin Street and build a new one, and another at the Bowery 
Village (now Seventh Street). We objected because we thought 
the commencement premature, and because, from the disposi- 
tion of the leading men in the Board of Trustees at this time, 
we were afraid that they would build too expensively, and 
the event proved that our fears were not groundless. . . . The 
debt was increased to more than $30,000. . .. When the 
term expired for which those trustees were elected, who were 
considered the most forward in unnecessary expenses, other 
persons were elected in their places, who it was confidently be- 
lieved and expected would conduct the affairs of the church 
with better economy. The prudent, plain part of the society 
began to think of devising some means of decreasing the ex- 
penses of the church, and instituting a sinking fund for paying 
the debt. . . . Tranquillity, it was hoped, was now restored, 
and the prospect began to brighten. But this was of short 
duration, for soon those who had been the cause of increasing 
the debt began to call select meetings for the purpose, it was 


said, of altering the mode of nominating and electing trustees. 
36—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IL 
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The preachers and others were very active in encouraging 


and attending these meetings. In the meantime the following 
letter was written [probably by Mr. Samuel Stilwell, the author 
of the pamphlet from which these extracts are made] and ad- 


dressed to a person who had been appointed a member of a 
committee [by whom it does not appear] on this subject [only 
a single sentence can be given]: ‘The trustees have resolved 
not to make any further provision for the preachers, after the 
rising of the Annual Conference in June next, than that which 
they are allowed in the Discipline, which is the quarterly collec- 
tions and the privilege of making collections in the classes.” * 
This letter is dated April 10, 1820, before the session of the 
General Conference, and therefore without reference to any ac- 
tion of that body. 

At the Conference of 1819, Rev. Aaron Hunt was appointed 
to New York as preacher in charge. He hadserved in the 
city some thirteen years before, and was very generally held in 
high estimation, and it was hoped that he would be able to guide 
affairs through any present or prospective difficulties. Even the 
malcontents declared their purpose to promote peace and har- 
mony, and a brighter day appeared to be dawning. But when, 
a few months later, an election for trustees was held, and the 
candidates of the up-town party were chosen, the down-town 
brethren proposed not to take up class collections. Mr. Hunt 
advised them to continue their regular contributions, deposit- 
ing the money with some trusty person till stewards should 
be appointed, which was done according to the provisions of 
the Discipline a short time afterward. At the next official 
meeting the newly elected stewards were present, and also the 
trustees. The preacher in charge read the Discipline relating 
to the duties of stewards and trustees severally, and directed 
the stewards to be seated at the table to receive the money 
from the leaders. A trustee seated at the same table received 
what was paid to them—for apparently some of the leaders re- 
fused to respect the order to pay their money to the stewards 
—but the amount so diverted was very small. This the trustees 
offered to pass over to the stewards, provided they would give 
them (the trustees) a receipt for the whole amount received. 

* From a pamphlet, entitled “ Historical Sketches of the Rise and Progress of 
the Methodist Society in New York,” pp. 12-17. 
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The preacher again called attention to the Discipline, as to 
duties and functions of stewards, saying that as Methodists this 
is our rule. A leader answered that he did not care what the 
Discipline said, we shall act according to the law, referring to 
the chartered authority of the Board of Trustees. Mr. Hunt 
replied by demanding the class-book of the recalcitrant leader, 
adding, “If you do not care for the Discipline, you are not a 
fit person to be a leader.” 

Soon after this a paper was sent to the preacher, signed by 
about thirty names, requesting certificates of withdrawal from 
the Church. This was declined by Mr. Hunt, who earnestly 
besought the applicants to reconsider the subject, but told them 
that if they persisted he would, though not immediately, write 
the word “ Withdrawn” opposite their names on the Church 
records. Most of them persisted in their purpose, and before 
long their number was swelled to nearly 300. 

The most considerable man among the seceders—who was no 
doubt the leading spirit in the whole movement—was Samuel 
Stilwell, a native of the town of Jamaica (L. I.), born October 
22,1763. It was said, and believed by some, that his paternal 
ancestor who came first to this country was a member of the 
“High Court of Commission,” which tried and condemned 
King Charles. Perhaps some strain of the rebel blood rioted 
in the veins of his remote descendant. He became a resident 
of New York city in 1778, and was oecupied successively in a 
variety of mercantile pursuits. At one time he owned a large 
farm on the Bloomingdale Road, a large share of whose area is 
now included in the Central Park; but finding his residence 
too far out of town, he removed into the city and resided on 
the Bowery near Bayard Street. In 1799 he was appointed 
Assessor of the Second Division of the State, and the same 
year was elected a member of the State Assembly. In 1803 
he was commissioned City Surveyor, and in that office was as- 
sociated with De Witt Clinton, in the preliminary surveys that 
resulted in the checker-board arrangement of the streets, for 
the whole of the then unoceupied portion of Manhattan Island. 

tev. William M. Stilwell, the nephew of Samuel, was ad- 
mitted to New York Conference on trial in 1814, and served 
successively on Albany, Newburg, and Delaware Circuits, and 
in 1819 was placed in charge of “Zion” and “ Asbury,” two 
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churches of colored people in New York city. The uncle hav- 
ing become thoroughly disaffected toward his former Church 
relations, persuaded his nephew to cast in his lot with the 
“come-outers,” and by doing so he became the ministerial 
leader of the secession. It does not appear that any other 
traveling preacher become identified with the movement. Rev. 
Seth Crowell was then a located minister, very infirm, and more 
than half demented, and he was thought to sympathize with 
the movement, but he never formally united with it, and in 
1524 he was readmitted to the Conference, and died two years 
later. Lorenzo Dow sought and received recognition as a mem- 
ber of the new organization, but never took any part in its af- 
fairs. Rev. James Covel, M.D. (whose two suns, Samuel and 
James, became traveling ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church), Rev. Mr. Miller, of Rochester, and Rev. George 
Phillips are named among the followers of the “exodus,” but 
all these appear to have been local (or located) preachers. Of 
prominent laymen there were besides Mr. Samuel Stilwell, 
Messrs. Taylor, Higgins, Sherman, De Camp, Sutton, and 
Miller, men of good reputation and abilities, and of fair social 
standing. 

After the General Conference of 1820, and the session of the 
New York Conference that immediately followed it, at both of 
which aggressive measures were inaugurated, the antagonism 
of the parties became more intense, and the division that had 
become inevitable was very soon precipitated. In July fol- 
lowing, a meeting of the separatists was held, and a rough 
draft of articles of association was made and adopted, to serve 
as a bond of union till a better organization could be prepared.* 
A school-room was hired in Chrystie Street for a place of wor- 
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* ArTICLES OF AssocraTion.—I. The Bible will be their rule of discipline. 
IJ. Each member, male and female, shall have a vote in tle choice of preachers, 
and the allowance to be made for their services. III. Disputes or disagreements 
between members to be settled by three, five, or seven members of the society, as 
may be agreed upon. If the dispute is between men, it shall be left to men to 
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settle; if between women, to be left to women. IV. Persons to be tried for 
transgressing against the good order of the society shall have the fairest opportu- 
nity possible of cbtaining an impartial jury. V. The members will all be classed 
in classes of about twenty members each, and will be met once a week by a leader 
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of their own choice. VI. The members, having equal rights, may form such rules 


for regulating and promoting the good of the society as may be thought expedient 
by a majority of the members. 
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ship, and there, on the 16th of July, Rev. W. M. Stilwell 
preached, and afterward declared his withdrawal from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and his adhesion to the “ Meth- 
odist Society.” He also invited those who wished to join the 
“Society” to come forward and they would be received. 
About, one hundred accepted the invitation, and in a short 
time the number was increased to nearly three hundred. 
Measures were at once adopted to secure the needed legal in- 
corporation, and so the new craft was fairly launched.* 
Larger accommodations for the public services became neces- 
sary,and measures were very soon taken for securing a suitable 
church edifice. Ground was purchased (probably by Mr. 8. 
Stilwell) on Chrystie Street, and a brick building, fifty by 
seventy-eight feet in dimensions, with a basement story, was 
erected, which was dedicated on the last day of the same year. 
During the next year the number of members, including pro- 
bationers, rose to about six hundred. Two additional places of 
worship were opened, one on Sullivan Street, which grew into 
a well-established church; a regular form of discipline was 
adopted, and at the close of the year 1825, the body numbered 
not less than eight hundred members. The question of con- 
gregational independence or connectional unity, with an itin- 
erant ministry, now began to be agitated. The church in 
Chrystie Street declared itself independent, and chose Mr. 
Stilwell as its minister, which action separated him and his 
church from the new organization; but the Sullivan Street 
Church, now grown to large proportions, with a suitable house 
of worship, became a kind of metropolitan center for the new 
and actively aggressive “Society.”+ The churches and cir- 
cuits of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the regions about 
New York shared in the excitement caused by these move- 
ments in the city. No doubt active efforts for increasing such 


* On the 8th of August (1820) George Taylor, Jr., Michael D. Higgins, Ed- 
ward Sturman, Morris De Camp, Daniel Sutton, and Richard Miller were elected 
trustees, and on the next day the certificate of incorporation was recorded, with 
the name of “ The Methodist Society in the City of New York.” 

+ Afterward, the “ Methodist Society,” including the Sullivan Street Church, 
became incorporated with the “ Methodist Protestants,” and in 1839 a new and 
much more commodious church was built. In 1846 this church, its members 
and property, passed over to the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is now the 
Washington Square,Church in Fourth Street. 
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excitements were not wanting, and within the years already in- 
dicated secessions and reorganizations had taken place on Long 
Island, in Connecticut, and in most of the towns along the 
Hudson River. 

It is known that the policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of dividing the body territorially into Annual Conferences was 
practiced by the Stilwellites almost from the beginning, but 
our utmost diligence has not sufficed to discover any list of such 
bodies, or of their proceedings. But in a small monthly pam- 
phlet which Mr. Stilwell published for several years, “The 
Friendly Visitor,” in the number for November, 1825, there is 
a brief notice of the session of their New York Conference for 
that year, at which twenty-eight ministers and twenty-nine lay: 
men were present, at which eight deacons and four elders were 
ordained. It was reported that there had been a considerable 
increase of members “in spite of severe difficulties,’ making 
a total of 2,177, with two Conferences and several local * soci- 
eties”? not heard from. Another Conference, named “ Con- 
necticut,” including all the “societies” in New England, was 
set off at that time and appointed to meet the next year in 
Bridgeport. The non-reporting Conferences appear to have 
been called “ Rochester” and “Cincinnati.” In their Disci- 
pline, Articles of Faith, and general methods, except in respect 
to offices and work of bishops and presiding elders, the new or- 
ganization agreed very generally with the old. Some of the 
points in which they differed have since been practically adopt- 
ed, slightly adapted and reduced to practice by the latter; and 
there are some among us who think still others of them deserve 
a respectful consideration. In its methods the “Society” was 
intensely democratic. Each member, men and women alike, 
had a voice in choosing a preacher and in fixing his “ allow- 
ance.” All the officers of the body were elected by general 
suffrage, and the temporal affairs, except the minutest details, 
were to be determined by the society meeting. The court of 
appeals, for reviewing all judicial proceedings, consisted of all 
the male members over twenty-one years old, and the “ com- 
mittee of examination,” the only court of original jurisdiction 
except the society itself convened in “monthly conference,” 
were selected by lot. In some cases it was permitted that 
women might be tried by a committee of their own sex. The 
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quarterly meetings were composed of a number of neighooring 
classes, at which a Quarterly Conference was held composed of 
all the official members present, to grant licenses, hear appeals, 
and, if thought expedient, to appoint one or more delegates to 
the Annual Conference. 

When the “ Radical” controversy at Baltimore, Pittsburg, 
and other places arose, with its larger proportions and abler 
leadership, the dissentients of whom we are now writing 
very naturally sympathized with the movement; and when the 
Methodist Protestant Church became fairly organized and in 
action, the larger and abler body quite naturally absorbed the 
lesser, and so the “ Methodist Society of New York City,” as 
a separate Church organization, disappeared. 

Under their new and changed relations as integral parts of 
the Methodist Protestant Church, the churches that had con- 
stituted the “* Methodist Societies,” in and about New York, con- 
tinued for some years to operate with a fair amount of energy 
and success. A church was éstablished in the eastern part of 
the city, now the Wesley Chapel in Attorney Street, owned and 
operated by the New York City Church Extension and Mis- 
sionary Society, and another in Williamsburg, the Eastern 
District of Brooklyn. But, while in some other places that 
organization has maintained a fair share of vitality, and is a 
recognized factor in the local social and religious system, its 
course in New York has been one of uninterrupted decadence. 
Indeed, it would seem that there is something in the Methodist 
atinosphere of the city that renders it especially unfavorable to 
all forms of dissent. 

Mr. Stilwell’s independent body continued to occupy 
the building in Chrystie Street, with a membership of about 
three hundred, till 1847, when a church was erected on First 
Street, near First Avenue, on ground owned by Mr. Samuel 
Stilwell, into which the Chrystie Street society removed; and 
here the Rev. William M. Stilwell passed the last years of his 
ministry, in absolute ecclesiastical independence, and with au- 
tocratie authority in the government of his church. He died 
in 1851, and his church died with him. It is well known that 
in his later years he became satisfied that the enterprise in 
which he had engaged for reforming the economy of Meth- 
odism, by seceding from the regular Church organization, could 
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not sueceed, and probably he found those whom he had led out 
of the Church even less congenial associates than those whom 
he had left. His own children became members of the mother 
Church ; and when his church was about to be dissolved it is 
said that he recommended them to tind a home in the Meth- 
dist Episcopal Chureh.* In the City Directory for 1585-86, 
there is not named a single Methodist place of worship for 
white people except those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and of the three or four colored Methodist churches in the 
city, one, and that by no means the least considerable, is of the 
samme denomination. This“ Episode in New York Methodist 
History,” which began with the “ Stilwellite secessions,” is now 
complete. It had its beginning, its progress, its culmination, 
its decay, and its ultimate extinction. It was, no doubt, harm- 
ful to some of those who engaged in it—for that is almost inev- 
itably the case with church controversies—but it may have been 
not wholly unproductive of good to the Church at large, to the 
laity as well as to the ministry, as a provoked protest against 
undue assumption of power on the one hand, and against at- 
tempts to suppress such things by governing with too strong a 
hand onthe other. The case is especially instructive in re pect 
to the unwisdom of seeking the reform of supposed abuses or 
the correction of infelicities in the affairs of the Church by go- 
ing out from itscommunion. The actors in the affairs of which 
we have written have nearly all passed away. They were not 
perfect, either in mind or heart, but for the most part they 
were good and well-meaning people. tegudescat in pace. 

* Mr. Stilwell is described as aman of about middle size, rather stout and of 
ruddy countenance, with blue eyes and auburn hair. As a public speaker, his 
manner was easy, his voice and delivery good, and his preaching was at once 
pleasing and impressive. During his few years of service in the New York Con- 
ference he had become well and favorably known for one of his age; had he 
remained he would probably have attained to a high position in the Church 
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Art. VIL—A CURIOUS CHRISTOLOGICAL SPECULA- 
TION. 

Tue question, What think you of Christ? has not received its 
final answer, nor will it be set at rest so long as mysteries shall 
continue to have the power to fascinate. The mystery of the 
incarnation is at once undeniable and inexplicable. No one, 
not blind through ignorance, or else blinded by perverse preju- 
dice, can fail to recognize the mysterious character of Christ’s 
person; and to explore that mystery as far as is possible to human 
intelligence has been the oecupation of the most acute minds— 
both devout and undevout—in all ages. To all who accept the 
fact of a real incarnation, and assent to the declaration of the 
apostle that in him (Christ) dwelt all the fullness of the God- 
head—not simply as an inspiration but personally—nothing is 
more natural than the mind’s spontaneous effort to form a con- 
ception of the modes of the co-existence of the two natures 
which were united in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

It would seem to be not at all allowable to entertain the 
idea that the divine Word was, in any thing essential, either 
modified or conditioned by his union with the human nature 
of the Son of Mary; but it was not so, as he was contemplated 
by finite intelligences. The babe of Bethlehem was declared 
by the angel to be “a Saviour, Christ the Lord,” so intimating 
that the Godhead was present in him from the beginning, and 
even before his birth there was a recognition of his divinity, 
for he was spoken of as “that holy, the Son of God.” It is 
also manifest that the growth and development of Chirist’s 
humanity—the mind as well as the physical body—were entirely 
normal-—not forced out of the usual courses of biological action. 
At first having only animal instincts, he at length attained to 
self-consciousness, like other children. His thirty years at 
Nazareth have only a human history, though we may suspect 
that, whether or not recognized by himself, he was subject to 
the impulses of the indwelling Godhead. At what point in 
his history he came to recognize his own divine nature cannot 
be positively stated, though there is great plausibility in the 
notion that it occurred at his baptism—that there, for the first 
time, his divine and his human consciousnesses came together, 
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and the man of Nazareth began to know himself as the Lord 
from heaven. Accepting, then, the recognized doctrine of the 
Church respecting Christ’s complex nature—that lhe was very 
God and very man in one person—thougltful believers, in 
meditating upon that great mystery, have sought to form for 
themselves, as far as possible, some rational conception of the 
mode of the subsistence of the divinity in the person of Christ. 
A single phase of these conceptions and speculations, as enter- 


tained and pursued by some of the most acute theologians of 


the day, now calls for our notice. 

In Dr. Schaff’s recently published volume, entitled “Christ 
and Cliristianity,” noticed at length in a former issue of the 
Review, he introduces some account of a feature of Christo- 
logical thought known as “the Kenosis,” which, though not 
entirely new, has not until recently figured largely in doctrinal 
discussions. The name by which it is designated is simply 
the Greek word kévoog (kenosis written in Roman letters), the 
substantive noun corresponding with the verb é«éywory, used, 
in Phil. ii, 7, to express the condescension of the divine 
Logos in taking upon himself our nature. That word and its 
object, éadrov, are, it is known, in our English Bible, rendered 
“made himself of no reputation ;” but in the margin, and also 
in the Revised Version, it is translated ‘he emptied himself,” 
which is agreeable to the proper meaning of the word in both 
classical and in New Testament Greek. The doctrinal theory 
called “the Kenosis” 
which is taken to mean that, in becoming man, the divine Son 
of God really and actually “emptied himself” of his Godhead 
in order to redeem sinful men, among whom he appeared as a 


rests especially upon this one passage, 


servant, and also and eminently to glorify the Father’s grace, 
and, as an ultimate result, to secure his own infinite and eter- 
nal exaltation in his incarnate person. And this doctrine, it is 
claimed by its advocates, is taught, both expressly and by implica- 
tion, in many other places. The Greek verb kevéw signities, pri- 
marily, J empty; but secondarily, J make empty, expend, and tig. 
uratively, make of no effect ; and accordingly the words éavrév 
éxévooev (Phil. ii, 7), while literally signifying “emptied him- 
self,” is, in our Authorized Version, not infelicitously, half- 
translated and half-interpreted, made himself of no reputation, 
The subject of this transaction was the pre-existent Logos, of 
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whom St. John declares, “the Word was God,” and that he “ was 
made flesh.” In that act, says Bishop Lightfoot, “ he divested 
himself, not of his divine nature, for that was impossible, but of 
the glories and the prerogatives of Deity. This he did by tak- 
ing on him the form of a servant. The emphatic position of 
éavrov (himself) at the beginning of tle sentence points to the 
humiliation of our Lord as voluntary—self-imposed.” 

“The Kenosis” is not a new doctrine, though it has recently 
been formulated anew, but it may perhaps be found in sub- 
stance among the speculations of some of the Fathers. It is 
claimed that Tertullian teaches it when he says, “God can 
change himself into every thing, and yet remain (in substance) 
what he is;” but Hilary seems especially careful to guard the 
subject against going too far when saying, “ The form of God 
and the form of a servant can indeed not unqualitiedly become 
a unity, they rather exclude one another as such... . He that 
hath emptied himself, and taken upon himself the form of a 
servant, is not therefore a different person. Zv give up a form 
does not imply the destruction of its substance. Exactly im 
order to prevent this destruction, the act of self-emptying goes 
only far enough to constitute the form of a servant.” In its 
present form the doctrine is certainly modern, and peculiar to 
Protestant theology. It seems to have been tirst suggested by 
Count Zinzendorf, but much less as an intellectual speculation 
than as a kind of dreamy and devout sentimentalism. In our 
times it has been developed into a system by certain distin- 
guished continental divines, among them Gess, Von Hoffmann, 
Kahnis, and Delitzsch (Lutherans), and among the Reformed, 
Lange, Ebrard, Godet, and Pressensé. In this country it has 
been broached by Professor H. M. Goodwin and Dr. Howard 
Crosby. Perhaps Dr. Bushnell, and certainly Rev. II. W, 
Beecher, should find a place in the same class. 

Some of these carry their speculations much further than did 
their predecessors, and argue that Christ while on earth not 
only ceased to use his proper divinity, but that he effectually 
divested himself of all the peculiar attributes of the Godhead, 
and actually merged the divinity in the humanity. Their 
theory, says Dr. Schaff, “is, that Christ literally emptied him- 
self, not only of the divine glory and of his divine mode of 
existence, but also of his divine being, and [as to his divinity ] 
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assumed the condition of a human being, subject to the con- 
ditions of space and time, and to the laws of development and 
growth.” Because it is said that Christ in his humiliation 
“emptied himself,” it is inferred that in some way he became 
divested of his own proper and eternal Godhead, so reversing 
the old Lutheran maxim that in Christ the divinity imparted 
itself to the humanity, and teaching that in him the humanity 
stifled and neutralized the Godhead. “ In becoming incarnate ” 
(so Dr. Schaff further describes this theory, which, however, 
he does not accept) ‘the Second Person of the Trinity redueed 
himself to the limitations of humanity. He emptied himself, 
not only of the divine glory and of his divine mode of existence, 
but also of his divine being, and assumed the condition of a truly 
human being. .. . He ceased to be omnipotent and omnipresent 


and become ignorant and helpless as a child.” As stated by 
Von Hoffmann the theory is that “ he ceased to be God in order 
to become man.” ‘ 

The declaration that Christ was (before his incarnation) in the 


form of God, certainly expresses more than an outward or ap- 
parent likeness—really his image, écxov, his substance, personal- 
ly manifested. Not this oneness of substance with the Father, 
it has usually been held, but the attendant glory, was laid aside, 
veiled, in his humanity. And if St. Paul may be allowed to 
interpret his own meaning in the clause under notice, it would 
seem that what he says in another place (2 Cor. viii, 9) concerning 
Christ, “that he was rich, yet... he became poor,” sufficiently 
shows that voluntary impoverishment, and not self-annihila- 
tion, is intended, certainly not the transubstantiation of the sub- 
stance of the eternal Godhead into that of the race of Adam. 
Among the distinguished divines who have accepted and 
illustrated the theory of Kenosis there exist very consider- 
able discrepaticies of views. Thomasius and Liebner at first 
held that the divine Logos was to Christ instead of a rational 
human soul; but later they abandoned that position and as- 
sumed that he was truly human, and that although the Godhead 
dwelt in him, still it was entirely inactive. Gess predicated of 
the indwelling Godhead in Christ a complete negation of both 
consciousness and will, and both he and Ebrard, in the further 
development of their theory, arsumed an actual transformation 
of the Logos into a human soul, so that Clirist was “ born of a 
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woman ” only as to his body, of which the indwelling Logos, 
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reduced to the measure of a human soul, became the rational 
part. That would, of course, destroy the bond of sympathy 
between Christ and mankind, arising out of a community of 
race-natures. (Heb. ii, 17.) The late Bishop Martensen, of 
Copenhagen, approaches the subject carefully; but before 
leaving it he develops a theory of Christology quite as fanciful 
and as far removed from the traditional conception as any of 
his school. In his view Christ had only a human conscious- 
ness and a human will, and his knowledge of the things of 
God were to him only recollections of his former state. Kahnis 
and Lange seem to make Christ’s act of emptying himself 
simply the voluntary disuse of his divine attributes—a perpet- 
ual self-abnegation of divinity during the term of his natural 
life. Julius Miiller—nomen venerabiie !—is known to have held 
views strongly looking toward this form of Christology, though 
but little of the kind appears in any thing written by him and 
published by his authority. But one of his students has repro- 
duced from his own notes of Miiller’s lectures on Dogmatics a 
paragraph which effectually identities him with the “ Kenosis ” 
school. His words are : 
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Paul contrasts the earthly and pre-earthly existence of the 
Son of God as poverty and riches (2 Cor. viii, 9), and represents 
the incarnation as an emptying himself of the full possession of 
the divine mode of existence. (Phil. ii, 6, 7.) This implies more 
than a mere assumption of human nature into union with the 
Son of God: the incarnation is a real self-exinanition, and a 
renunciation, not only of the use, but also of the divine attri- 
butes and powers. ... The Church is undoubtedly right in 
teaching a real union of the divine and human natures in Christ. 
But in the state of humiliation this unison was at first only poten- 
tial and concealed, and the unfolded reality belongs to the state 
of exaltation. 
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Dr. Crosby seems to base his opinions respecting Christ’s 
person on the teachings of Scripture, and in agreement with 
the prevalent orthodox views in respect to Christ’s relation 
to us as an example, especially in the matter of temptation. 
For if Christ was really and effectually divine, he asks, how 
could he be “ tempted at all points as we are,” since then he 
must have been sustained by his divinity, as we are not? He 
finds that Christ’s Godhead is abundantly declared in words, 
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but not so in the facts of his life; and, therefore, he concludes 
that the Godhead was in a state of “ quiescence ”—that it sub- 
mitted to a sort of paralysis—until the resurrection, after which 
the divine overshadowed the human. 

Dr. Goodwin takes up the notion that has found advocates 
all along throngh the Christian ages as a kind of unformulated 
conception, that Christ’s huinan nature antedated the incarna- 
tion—that he was, in fact, the antetypal man who was before 
all worlds, and after whose image Adam was created—a con- 
ception which, fanciful as it certainly is, has been entertained 
by some very acute thinkers. This he somehow identities 
with the Logos of St. John, which was made flesh in the Son 
of Mary—taking the place in him of the human soul. The 
incarnation, according to this conception, is not the coming 
together of two distinct natures in one person, but the develop- 
ment of the divine in the form of the human, in which proc- 
ess that which had been divine became human, and in that 
condition the peculiar attributes of the divine were for the 
time being obscured and suspended, because the development 


during Christ’s earthly sojourn was not complete. 

The notion that that which in time became the incarnate 
Christ was at once human and yet older than the ages, has 
found favor with some of the Tiibingen school, as may be 
seen in Professor Pfleiderer’s Hibbert Lectures, noticed in 
our last September issue. And quite consistently with their 
scheme none of these acute scholars recognize any thing 


properly divine in Christ’s person. 

Some of the modern mystics—Belman, Oetinger, Barclay— 
exhibit a theory agreeing with this in its chief features. They 
speak, in their characteristically uncertain way, of the ideal 
man—Jesus, who was one with the Word of God from eter- 
nity, after whom Adam was created, and with him the human 
race ; and accordingly, when the Word became flesh, he literally 
came to hisown. According to their scheme the union of the 
divine and human natures in the person of the Logos ante- 
dates all time, and the appearance of the historical Christ in 
the world was simply the manifestation of what had existed 
from, eternity. Using the highly poetical imagery of the 
eighth chapter of Proverbs as statements of realities, they find 
in it, by an easy accommodation, a frame-work for their whole 
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theory. The fanciful character of that theory is obvious to 
all who prefer intelligent thinking to mystical dreaming. 

Like these, and yet unlike them, was the scheme of Dr. 
Bushnell, whose conception of Christ’s person was that of a 
supernatural being other than God, and yet essentially super- 
liuman and in some sense divine, being so united with God 
that the divine attributes were manifested in and by him. 
But he also quite consistently disallowed any proper trinity of 
persons in the Godhead, and was therefore logically compelled 
to deny any real or personal divinity to Christ. 

In his “ Life of Jesus the Christ” (begun, but still ineom- 
plete) Rev. H. W. Beecher develops a theory of Christ’s person 
not essentially unlike that which has received the title of “ the 
Kenosis,” with perhaps a dash of pantheism. He asserts that 
“ Jesus was God” but “ made flesh,” and then proceeds to say: 

The simplest rendering of these words would seem to be 
that the divine Spirit had enveloped himself with the human 
body, and in that condition been subjected to the indispensable 
limitations of material laws... . Jesus, a divine person, brought 
his nature into the human body, and was subject to all its laws. 
° There is no hint of joining the human soul to the divine. 

. He (the divinity) veiled his royalty ; he folded back, as it 
were, Within himself those ineffable powers which belonged to 
him as a free spirit in heaven, He went into captivity to himself, 
wrapping in weakness and fearfulness his divine energies. . 
When clothed with a human body and made subject. through 
that body to physical laws, he was then a man, of the same 
moral faculties as man—of the same mental nature—subject to 
precisely the same trials and temptations, only without the weak- 
ness of sin. A human soul is not something other and different 
from the divine soul, . . . God in our place becomes human. 


This whole theory, though various in its details as given 
by different writers, is essentially the same in all its aspects. 
It comes to us, however, with the disadvantages of being 
out of harmony with the whole current of the best theolog- 
ical thinking from the earliest times. The orthodox doctrine 
of Christ’s person was settled after a most thorough exam- 
ination, and as the outcome of very fierce conflicts, during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, much less by the decrees of 
councils than by the solid arguments of Athanasius and his 
coadjutors; and no assaults from its adversaries have ever 
made any breach in the ramparts in which they intrenched it. 
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The lack of direct scriptural support of “the Kenosis,” except 
from a single overstrained passage, is a less formidable objec- 
tion than its irreconcilable disharmony with the whole accepted 
system of soteriology. Its initial weakness is its implication, 
in assuming that Christ’s spiritual nature was not generated 
of the seed of Adam, that his kinship with our race was only 
through the animal nature, while of that relationship his adap 
tation to the work given him to do is especially presumed. It 
also assumes, not only that in this incarnation the essential 
attributes of the Godhead were laid aside, but also that: the 
divine essence was changed into another and different substance, 
and that for the time ot Christ’s sojourn among men the eter- 
nal Logos ceased to be divine. It also assumes, by logical im- 
plication, that the attributes of God are simply accidents, and 
not of the very essence of his being. To ordinary readers, 
and also to many of the most critical and scholarly, the New 
Testament has seemed to teach that, while bearing the form of 
a servant, Christ was still the Lord of glory—that he so spake 
of himself, and was so recognized and proclaimed by the Fa- 
ther. The Christian consciousness of the ages was correctly 
apprehended by Milton, and happily voiced by him in his frag- 
mentary poem on “ The Passion,” when he wrote : 


“ He, Sovereign Priest, stooping his regal head, 


Poor fleshly tabernacle entered— 
O, what a mask was there—what a disguise! 


” 


Dr. Schaff, while dealing very gently with the many able, 
devout, and evangelical divines who accept in some form, more 
or less modified, the scheme of “ the Kenosis,” remarking also 
that the discussion “ furnishes a striking illustration of the in- 
exhaustible mine of thought contained in the Scriptures,” dis- 
poses of the whole affair by a few direct and forcible objections : 
1. The Scripture proofs chiefly relied upon for its proof either 
come short of the purpose or are wholly irrelevant. 2. The 
self-reduction and self-abandonment of divinity to an uncon. 
scious embryonic existence involves a metaphysical impossibil- 
ity and a moral monstrosity, and it is wholly incompatible with 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Dr. Hodge, after examining the principal Kenotic theories, 
closes with the suggestion, which is as just as it is earnest: 
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Any theory which assumes that God lays aside his omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence, and becomes feeble, ignorant, and 
circumscribed as an infant, coutradicts the first principles of all 
religion, and, if it is pardonable to say so, shocks the common 
sense of men.* 


Dr. Pope discusses this department of Christology, both 
historically and dogmatically, and says of this and of a kindred 
conception : 


In the beginning of the seventeenth century a controversy on 
this subject sprang up in Lutheranism. One party maintained 
that the humiliation of Christ was the hiding of the divine attri- 
butes which, in his human estate, he possessed; this idea of 
kovyic, or concealment, gave them their name of Aryptists. 
Another party affirmed that there was an actual xKévwotc, or 
emptying himself of the divine attributes which belonged to the 
human nature in virtue of the hypostatical union ; hence they 
were Aenotists, The former view invested Jesus, as man, with 
omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence from the moment 
of the conception ; but this possession was veiled during the 
earthly life, and avowed only after the ascension. ‘The latter re- 
garded him as having the «rjorc, or possession, of those attri- 
butes from his birth, but utterly renouncing their ye7otc, or use, 
until he was glorified. The former view, held by the Tubingen 
theologians, made the ascension the first display of Christ’s divine 
attributes in humanity; the latter view, held by the Giessen the- 
ologians, made it the first resumption of them. ¢ 


Still another and a more scriptural presentation of the case 
is quoted from Gerhardt: 


Not a part to a part, but the entire Logos was united to the en- 
tire flesh [humanity], and the entire flesh was united to the entire 
Logos ; therefore, on account of the hypostatic union and inter- 
communion of the two natures, the Logos is so present to the 
flesh, and the flesh so present to the Logos, that neither is the 
Logos extra carnem, nor the flesh extra Logon ; but wherever the 
Logos is, there it "has the flesh most present, as having been 
assumed into the unity of the person. 


The study of these speculations, and of the theories to which 
they give rise, is practically valuable, as showing by their lack 
of any well-grounded support and their manifest fancifulness 
that the plain language of Scripture is the nearest possible 
explanation of the mystery of the incarnation. 


* “Systematic Theology,” ii, 439. + ‘Christian Theology,” ii, 193. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


(Reprinted from the *“ Homiletic Review,” with permission.) 


Two questions meet us as we approach this subject: (1) Are the present 
methods for the education of ministers satisfactory? and (2) How may 
they be improved ? 

The first of these questions assumes that there are certain established 
and well-understood methods for educating the requisite recruits for the 
Protestant pulpits of the country; which, however, is only proximately the 
case, Of the three or four thousands of annual accessions to that service, 
probably scarcely one thousand pass through a regular course of profes- 
sional training; nor does it seem desirable that entrance to the ministry 
should be denied to all who have not been so trained. Probably, how- 
ever, that question refers especially to the methods pursued in the theo- 
logical seminaries, and if so it suggests a doubt in respect to the public 
estimate of those methods, It may also be suspected that, of even the 
religious public, only a comparatively few have ever seriously thought of 
the subject. The question, therefore, relates to the convictions or senti- 
ments of those whose felt interest in the subject has led them to think 
about it, and to come to certain definite conclusions, 

It is safe to begin with the concession that with the great body of even 


” 


ee 


moderately intelligent church members our schools of theology do not 


Ft 


stand out as- nearly the foremost among the Churcli’s agencies for the 
salvation of the world. Theological students are not, as a class or in 
their proper persons, considered by the great body of Christian people as 
the chief hope of the Church of the future. There may be somewhat of 
injustice in this estimate, and its accompanying sentiment, toward a class 


” 
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of persons in respect to whom the interests of the Church must be of no 
secondary magnitude; but since it exists, it must have a cause, and to 
find out what that is, and how it may be remedied, would certainly be a 
valuable service. 

Education for the ministry is, by its designation, determined to belong 
to the general class of technical training processes; and it is still more 
specifically defined as professional. In all cases that come under this des- 
ignation the work to be done must determine what instruction should be 
given, and what should be the methods of mental and personal discipline. 


Applying that rule to what is found in practice in our theological schools, 


one may detect the causes of any dissatisfaction that may exist, and also, 
perhaps, suggest the needed remedies, All technical education is by its 
design more circumscribed and one-sided —less cyclopedic—than that of 
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the general college course, though it must go much further along its own 
special lines. Its purpose is not to promote general scholarship, nor to 
make scholars at all, in the broader sense; and even within its own special- 
ty its first purpose is to produce practical adepts for the bringing to pass 
certain well-ascertained results. If biblical and theological scholarship 
be desirable, it is because it may be rendered available, and made to con- 
tribute to practical effectiveness in the work of the ministry. How and 
how far these studies should be pursued must therefore be determined 
by the supposed relations of these things to the great purposes for which 
the ministry exists; and whether or not this is now being done in a satis- 
factory way in our schools of theology, is a question that must be 
answered by a comparison of these principles with the facts of the case. 
The further question thus suggested will be answered by each one 
according to his estimate of the facts, and their bearings upon the whole 
subject of ministerial education. 

The important subject of procuring an adequate supply of the right 
kind of candidates for the ministry, to be educated for that calling, 
though very closely and seriously related to the questions now in hand, 
does not fall directly within our field of vision. But a necessary, as well 
as a very difficult and delicate, duty of those who have the charge of our 
training schools for the ministry is, to find out and remove from their 
classes, even with some measure of severity, any who are, from either 
moral or mental deficiencies, clearly unfitted for their work. The minis- 
terial profession has in some cases suffered in public estimation by having 
been made the retreat of incompetents; and even in our home churche- 
the ministerial office appears to have special attractions for a class of in- 
competent and heartless adventurers. Even in the apostolic churches some 
such were detected, and their presence and pernicious influence indicated, 
and warnings uttered against them. The spirit of students should be 
carefully scanned by their instructors—who, if at all worthy of their 
places, are much more than simply teachers; and all who seem likely to 
become causes of offense and of future peril should be carefully removed; 
for no greater calamity can befall the Church than to be burdened with 
an incapable, and stili more a morally disqualified, ministry. Possibly 
just here there may be cause for dissatisfaction on account of the lack of 
due carefulness, on the part of our theological faculties, as to the charac- 
ters of their pupils, who, if passed safely through the seminary, will 
pretty surely succegd in gaining a place in the ministry. 

The celebrated Rev. William Jay, of Bath, England, we are told, was 
sent, while yet a youth, to reside with Cornelius Winter, an Independent 
minister, who in his humble way was a kind of diocesan over several 
neighboring Dissenting congregations, and by him the young man was 
Jiterally and practically apprenticed to the calling of a preacher. He was, 
indeed, set to reading during his intervals of respite from active duties, 
but all of his studies were to be pursued with direct reference to imme- 
diate use; and, as is well-known, his profiting appeared to all. This 
method prevailed very generally among English Dissenters till compars 
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atively recently, and it was certainly abundantly justified by its results. 
Mr. Wesley, by a like process, built up his lay ministry, comprising not a 
few men of decided ability and scholarship; and in our own times, that 
prince of preachers and of evangelistic propagandists, Mr. Spurgeon, is 
himself a product of the same system, in which he manifests his confidence 
by his large practical use of it. 

The average minister of the Gospel is not required to be, in the specific 
sense, a scholar; and while a good degree of general intelligence is highly 
desirable, both for mental training and for religious teaching, yet all that 
is thus required stops short of proper scholarship. The two callings— 
those of the Christian pastor and of the theological and biblical scholar— 
are diverse as to their subjects and the qualifications they call for; and 
because both are exacting in their demands, and engrossing to the minds 
devoted to them, they are usually incompatible. And this consideration 
should be allowed due influence in the ordering of both the substance of 
teaching and the methods of preparing men for the ministry of the 
Gospel. The purpose is to prepare those under instruction for the pas- 
toral work, to fit them to preach the plain and simple Gospel to congre- 
gations, most of which will usually be plain people; and even the better 
educated will need simple Gospel truth more than learned discussion, 
and elegant rhetoric. And since the Gospel minister must pass his time in 
intimate association with unscholarly people, though it is desirable that he 
should be more learned and better cultured than the average of them, he 
ought not to be too far removed from them in his modes of thinking and 
in his associations and tastes. It is evident, indeed, that only a small pro- 
portion of our better educated ministers ever become scholars, because they 
give themselves diligently to their official duties and choose to be faith- 
ful and effective ministers. And as they practically consent to do what 
they vowed to do when they assumed the work of the ministry—‘ laying 
aside the world and the flesh ” 
become men of one book. 

The popular sarcasm which says that it takes a young minister as many 
years as he spent in the seminary to get rid of the mannerisms of thought 
and speech and behavior there acquired, and to place himself in the 
plane with his people, though often unjust, may still contain an element 
of truth; and if so, the fault is not altogether their own, but largely 
that of their training. 

Theological professors, too, are usually ‘‘ bookish” men, rather than 
men of affairs in active sympathy with the great world of living and 
breathing thoughts and feelings; and of course, they unconsciously draw 
their pupils into their own atmosphere of life and thought, and reproduce 
in them their own mental and spiritual habitudes. They are also scholars 


—because they are men of one work, they 


, 


tion to their abilities as instructors they awaken a like enthusiasm among 
their pupils, and also initiate them into the first stages of scholarly life. 
But for all except the few who are to become specialists, these begin- 
nings must go no further; for as soon as the young minister passes out- 
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ward through the door of the seminary, he must begin to disuse and 
practically unlearn a large proportion of what he had there acquired, 
because it will not be called for. 

In the continental universities all the studies are special and largely 
professional, and both their theological and biblical learning is of a high 
grade, suitable only for specialists. With them the ideal of the ministry 
is, that it is a learned profession rather than a pastoral calling for the 
cure of souls, The condition of the State Church in Germany, and, to a 
modified extent in the British islands, attests the inadequacy and infe- 
licity of these methods. The Roman Catholics proceed upon a wholly 
different theory. Their secular or working clergy are men of the people, 
and not very far removed from them in thought and associations, and 
their efficiency as pastors appears to be largely due to that fact. In like 
manner our Protestant congregations require ‘‘ pastors and teachers” 
more than scholars, real or fictitious; and if our seminaries labor to give 
us only the latter kind rather than the former, they must assuredly fail of 
the most satisfactory results. 

The Bible, it will be granted, is the principal text-book in all properly 
directed education for the ministry; and with most of those who compass 
the whole course of the schools, in their preparatory studies, the English 
Bible will still be their chief resource; while not a few who have read the 
word only in their vernacular have become mighty in the Scriptures. 
Still the study of the originals is not to be depreciated, though it may be 
doubted whether the prevailing methods are altogether felicitous. They 
seem to be quite too microscopic to answer the requirements of ordinary 
students. An undue amount of time and labor is devoted to minute de- 
tails of grammar and literature, which may be well enough for the 
specialist, but of which only a few can make any practical use. New 
Testament excgesis is probably the very best matter of teaching and 
study for the minister of the Gospel; but to make this the most largely 
available it should be extended as nearly as may be over the whole book, 
instead of exhausting itself upon the details and minutie of a few brief 
paragraphs or chapters. But since the English Bible must be the minis- 
ter’s vade mecum—his constant companion and instructor—because out 
of it he must teach his people, it seems desirable that he should be most 
thoroughly and even critically read in the people’s book; and in order 
that this may be so, the instructions of the seminary could be turned to 
excellent account in that direction, There can scarcely be a better quali- 
fication thought of for a Christian pastor than that his memory and his 
heart should be stored with the written word, in his own vernacular, 
clearly expounded and broadly appreciated. It may be suspected that 
neither the Sunday-school, nor the pulpit, nor the chair of biblical exe- 
gesis is doing all that is both desirable and practical in that direction. 

Theological seminaries must of course teach theology —even beyond the 
merely non-systematized interpretation of Holy Scripture; but doing this is 
perilously liable to be carried too far. It is needful that Christian doc- 
trine should be learned in its subject-matter before it shall be studied as 
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a rationalized system. It is better to find the theory of the Gospel among 
the teachings of the Bible than to fashion them after a preconceived 
theory, and so to build them up into artificial systems of doctrine. It 
might be for the better if our theological schools would give relatively 
more attention to the plainest and least elaborated lessons of Scripture, 
and less to their value as parts of an ideal unity; and to making cate- 
cheties, and not dogmatics, the chief method of teaching—setting forth 
biblical truth in its simplicity rather than giving out its essence after 
passing through the alembic of fallible minds. The former method is 
content to disclose the things stated in the Bible without polemical ar- 
gumentation or philosophical generalizations; the latter, on the contrary, 
js systematic and theoretically harmonized witli respect to certain fancied 
higher unities and the mutual dependence of parts; and it demands that 
Scripture itself shall be interpreted agreeably to its requirements. In 
this form theology is now chiefly taught, both in our Bodies of Divinity 
and Systems of Theology, and also from the Chairs of our theological in- 
structors. But the thought of the age is asking for some better method, 
by which God’s truth may stand forth in the clear light of the sun, and 
not be so presented that it can be seen only in prismatic colors, produced 
through the distorting medium of superannuated creeds and prescriptive 
misconceptions. 

These suggestions are given as the notions of one who looks at the sub- 
ject from the outside—of the preacher and pastor of former times—but 
who of late has occupied a place among hearers rather than preachers, 
and who therefore sympathizes with their tastes and sentiments; and, also, 
as a careful observer of the signs of the times, as indicated in current dis- 
cussions, and from a somewhat intimate though non-professional relation 
to our schools of theology. While highly appreciating those schools, and 
largely sympathizing with their spirit, he has felt that their methods are 
not altogether satisfactory. 

There is altogether too broad a chasm between the pulpit and the pews. 

DaniEL Curry. 


THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH—BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


It is conceded on all hands, that to speak well of the Bible, and to refer 
to it as the sole and sufficient guide in both faith and practice, is, among 
Protestants, the right thing todo. At the same time, it is not altogether 
impertinent to ask whether, in our day, the average educated man has 
ever really made himself master of the contents of the sacred books. A 


very general and indefinite notion respecting the substance of the Bible is 
almost universal among men, so that they talk in its phrases and use its 
lessons and precepts as maxims of wisdom and rules of action, but often- 
times with but little idea of their meaning as Originally uttered. What 
Macaulay says about the use of Bacon and his works—that every body 
praises them but very few read them—may be applied with mitigations 
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to the Bible and the use made of it. To read the Bible through in course 
once a year, was, among our grandparents, a highly commended practice; 
and although this was usually done very unintelligently, and not always 
without a kind of fetichism, still a large amount of real good was gained 
in the process. But evidently that practice has fallen into disuse in our 
day, and it may be questioned whether there is now as much knowledge 
of the contents and the make-up of the Bible among the people generally 
as there was a hundred years ago. In some directions there may have 
been an increase of knowledge, but in others quite as certainly there has 
been a falling away. 

It is of course expected that the minister of the Gospel shall be fully 
read up in all the Bible—indeed, ‘‘a man of one book;” and such, in 
some sense, no doubt most ministers are. But within this description 
and designation there is still room for wide diversities, of kinds as well as 
degrees, of biblical learning. The English Bible of King James’s Ver- 
sion is almost absolutely the only Scripture of the English-speaking na- 
tions. They know no other, and all its words and phrases, not excluding 
the headings of chapters, and the subscriptions at the ends of the several 
books and epistles, are with many equally authoritative and divine. And 
although it may be presumed that any who professionally make the Bible 
their life study will penetrate deeper: than the surface of its words, it is 
probably the case in a great majority of instances that the Anglicized 
Scriptures dominate and fashion both the intellectual conception and the 
spiritual inspiration of nearly all classes of English-speaking Christians. 
And in view of the prevailing defect of a thorough mastery of the finer 
thought, and the intangible spiritual essence of the sacred original, it is 
perhaps better that the really valuable and generally correct renderings 
of our English Version should be preferred to the imperfect and uncer- 
tain ones that would be made for themselves by nearly all our Greek and 
Hebrew scholars. The sacred originals will be used by commentators and 
exegetes, by professors in theological seminaries, and by a few earnest 
solitary students; but for the ‘‘ working clergy,” the men who come into 
contact with the masses of the people, and who shape the popular relig- 
ious thinking, the Bible in English is the ruling text-book. 

It must be quite obvious to any who will consider the subject, that 
Bible study, pure and simple, is not sufficiently emphasized, and does not 
hold the broad and foremost place in the religious teaching of the times, 
to which it is entitled. The home study of the Bible has largely fallen out 
of use, and the Sunday-school affords a very inadequate compensation for 
the loss, The exercises of the pulpit have largely ceased to be expository, 
and the Bible has been most effectually expelled from the public schools. 
Even the so-called religious academies and colleges use it, if at all, only 
very sparingly and perfunctorily. Nor is it so certain that no questions 
need be asked about it—that none of the graduates of our theological 
seminaries go forth into the world with only a very superficial and inade- 
quate understanding of what the Bible is, and what it contains, It is a 
matter of comparatively little interest that the theological student and 
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prospective minister has learned the rudiments of the languages in which 
the Scriptures were originally written, and that he has been drilled upon 
certain of its select portions, if his biblical education is to go no further- 
To any just conception of its nature and design it is needful that the 
Bible should be apprehended in its unity, for only so can it be known in 
its entirety; and to know it in this wise, it must be first received in its 
essential and governing spirit. The thoughtful and devout study of the 
sible in the originals, if that may be (for it has its advantages, but is not 
indispensable), continued through months and years, is the necessary and 
the certain means for gaining correct and thorough conceptions of its spirit 
and truth. 

Biblical scholarship, broad and deep, is certainly very desirable in: the 
Christian minister at all times, and perhaps especially so at this time. It 
may, however, be an open question, Which does the Church now most need 
for her ministry, scholars or pastors? It is also quite pertinent to inquire, 
whether these two characters do not largely exclude each the other? The 
biblical scholarship that shall respond to all the demands of that calling 
must be much more than an incidental pursuit, and the Christian pastor 
charged with the care of a congregation will find that between his prep- 
arations for the pulpit and his definitely pastoral duties he has but small 
opportunities for other studies and occupations. And yet in both depart- 
ments of his duties as a minister of Christ, he will find abundant use for 
his biblical learning, that he may both detect and minister its spirit, and 
that the spirit, rightly directed and mightily enforced by the word of 
God, may dwell in his heart richly. And as in nature provisions are 
usually made as needs require, so in the divine ordering of the ministry of 
the Gospel only a very few can ever become eminent in scholarship, and yet 
these few will be all that is needed. And very many who never could 
become scholars may approve themselves as able ministers of the New 
Testament, furnished unto every good work, and to these rather than 
those must be accorded the higher honor, for while to gain knowledge is 
good, to save souls is better. 

It is a fact, at once undeniable and lamentable, that the English Bible 
either never was, or has ceased to be, a school book. Its exclusion from 
the public schools was less a concession to a false Church than to the irre- 
ligious indifference of the so-called Protestant public; its restoration is 
prevented, not because of any insuperable difficulties, but because the 
demand for it, when made, is not in such a form as to justify itself. It is 
indeed a strange spectacle that a Christian people should carefully instruct 
its youth in the mythologies of Greece and Rome, and leave only to chance 
occasions the incomparably more excellent lessons of the divinely given 
Scriptures; and we do not hesitate to affirm, that the omission of the Un- 
glish Bible from the course of study of any Christian school is an anomaly 
and a contradiction for which there is no excuse. And even in the theo- 
logical seminaries the study of the English Bible is desirable, both for the 
adaptation of its teachings to the minds of the learners, to whom that 
language is the habitual vehicle of thought, and also because through it 
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the lessons that they shall impart must find their utterance. In his study 
the scholarly minister may perhaps best feed his own mind and heart 
from the original text, but among his people, whose only speech is their 
English tongue, he needs to have his inmost spiritual thoughts embodied, 
incarnated, in the popular vernacular. After all that can be obtained 
from the sacred originals, and by the use of the best available exegetical 
helps, his English Bible must be the hand-book of the Christian pastor. 
Christianity is sometimes, and pertinently, spoken of as an historical 
religion; so, in like manner, should the Bible be considered and estimated 
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in relation to its history and literature; for only as these are taken into 
the account can it be properly understood and adequately appreciated. 
Verbal criticism and textual exegesis are valualble—essential, indeed, to 
the right use of the Scriptures; but they are often narrow in their appli- 
cation, with microscopic results, and if used alone they contract the 
mind's horizon and shorten its powers to grasp its themes in their com- 
pleteness. The literary history of the Bible, and of its several books—the 
character and the affairs of the people among whom each originated—their 
civil and social institutions—the fauna and flora, the agriculture and the 
climatology of Bible lands, all need to be understood, that through them 
the lessons of the sacred word may be the better apprehended. And as 
Israel was a prophetic nation, and thé theocracy a type of *‘ the kingdom 
of God,” and as in its latest stage the Jewish Church was the chrysalis 
in which the Christian Church received its form, to know these would 
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seem to be indispensable to a right understanding of the genius of 
organic Christianity, and the development of its spirit in living forms. 
Biblical history, in all its varied developments, is only an extended intro- 
ductory chapter of the history of the Christian Church. It is, therefore, 
a sign of promise that the broad field of Biblical Introduction is being 
more and more cultivated, and that this fruitful land is becoming so 


widely opened to English readers. 

All true theology is in the first instance biblical, because it can set forth 
only what it finds in the written word, Systematic theology may have 
its value, as a form for the embodiment and setting forth of the substance 
of the truths and doctrines which the word declares; but were it possi- 
ble, as perhaps it is not, that nothing of man’s devising should find a 
place in such a system, it would still be only a human production because 
of the form into which it is cast. As the purest fluid appears to partake 
of the color of the vessel that contains it, so God’s own truth is necessarily 
colored by its hufhan settings and embodiments, its light is diffracted and 
the colorless whiteness of its simplicity is changed into greater apparent 
gorgeousness, but at the expense of its truthfulness and its illuminating 
power. The distinction between systematic and biblical theology may 
consist in forms of manifestations rather than in any real difference of sub- 
stance, and yet the latter may have very many and great advantages over 
the former. Like the altars of unhewn stones which God ordained for 
Israel, the unpolished truths given to us in the Bible may be deficient in 
philosophical excellence; and as the structures made of those stones may 
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have seemed rough and unsymmetrical yet were the materials and the 
structure as God appointed them to be, so the theology of the Bible, 
without its schemes and theories, its philosophies and its organic com- 
pleteness, even with its apparent deficiencies and the seeming disharmony 
of its parts, is quite sufficient for man’s spiritual necessities 

As distinctive modes of stating Christian doctrines, it is helpful to right 
thinking to discriminate between these two methods. And although any 
embodiment of Christian truth in the form of systematic theology must 
be essentially biblical, and, on the other hand, though any intelligent 
grouping of biblical doctrines must constitute a system, and possibly show 
some of the elements of a theory, still, since it is possible to incline 
more or less toward either side, it seems safest to keep as near as may be 
to the plain words of the inspired volume. The Church has too long been 
vexed with its multiplied systems and theories, its theodicies and irenics, 
built up in part from the stones of the sanctuary, but joined together 
with untempered mortar of man’s wisdom, and often fashioned to con- 
form to men’s inferences, or supplemented by men’s fancies and philos- 
ophies. It has fallen to our times to discover that no form of words 
can be made effective to the exclusion of heresies, and to demonstrate 
that no fence about the truth invented by human ingenuity can effectu- 
ally guard against the inroads of strange doctrines. Better, then, go back 
to the more sure words of divine truth, and whatever they may teach, be- 
lieve that, without being overcareful that all that we so believe shall 
arrange its parts in symmetrical completeness. We shall probably never 
appreciate the ruling design of the great Architect until the scaffolding 


shall be removed from the edifice. 


THE METHODIST DOCTRINE OF THE APPROPRIATION OF 
SALVATION. 


It is not enough that God has formed a redemptive purpose with re- 
spect to our race, nor yet that Christ has atoned for our sins and provided 
eternal salvation for us. This salvation, in order to be such in truth, 
must be subjectively appropriated. Possible salvation is not enough; it 
must become personally actualized. The soul must be transformed from 
a sinful to a holy personality. Its opposition to God must be supplanted 
by love to him; its guilt and fear must give place to conscious divine ap- 
proval, with all its attending fruits and joys. By whose agency is this 
part of the great work to be wrought? 

Certainly not by human agency alone. Then would God's participation 
in the work of our redemption cease with the provision of salvation. 
Such a view would be inconsistent with the Scripture view of man’s nat- 
ure apart from the aids of God's gracious Spirit. According to that 
view, no man can come unto Christ without a divine drawing; none can 
even call Jesus the Lord but by the Holy Spirit. It would also condict 
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with all those representations of Scripture which trace our awakening, 
regeneration, and sanctification to a divine inworking. Finally, it would 
conflict with the standing testimony of the Christian consciousness, 
which in all lands and ages bears witness to the truth of Christ’s decla- 
ration: ‘* Without me ye can do nothing.” 

But neither, on the other hand, is this work wrought by divine agency 
alone. This would make man a passive material to be transformed and 
recast by simple omnipotence. It would be inconsistent with all those 
warnings and entreaties addressed by God to man with respect to bis sal- 
vation. Were it exclusively a divine work, there would be no place for 
such tears as Christ wept over Jerusalem; no propriety in such exhorta- 
tions as that of the apostle to work out our salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. Human responsibility, so far as the issues of eternity are con- 
cerned, would be at an end. Such a conception is as much at variance 
with our own moral consciousness as with the word of God. 

Again, we must not regard this great work as the product of a joint 
action of divine and human agency viewed as independent factors. God 
does not stand over against the natural man, and merely co-operate with 
him in precisely that degree in which the individual himself operates to 
secure salvation. This is the error of synergism—a much more common 
one than either of the two above rejected. It springs out of a false 
deistic conception of the relation of God to the creature, and of man as a 
moral agent. It predicates of man a natural and ethical independence 
which he does not possess; it ignores the fact that in God we live, and 
move, and have our being. A still grosser form of the error conceives of 
the work as interactional, and of the human agency as appropriately tak- 
ing the lead. According to this view the man must first do something, 
then God will do something; then the man must do something more, then 
God will do something more; and thus, by a series of separate yet recip- 
rocal acts, the work is gradually accomplished. First, man is to use his 
powers to ascertain duty and his own moral state, then God will work 
conviction. Upon this the man is to repent, then God will pardon him; 
then the pardoned is to lay hold of the proffered aids of grace, and these 
will work his purification. 

A somewhat less offensive form of synergism is that which conceives of 
the work as a product, indeed, of an interaction of divine and human 
agency, but which represents the divine agency as taking the lead. Ac- 
cording to this representation, God and man are conceived of as in very 
much the same attitude over against each other as before. The great 
difference is, that now it is God who first acts, then the man. First, God 
enlightens, then the man repents; next God regenerates, then the man 
believes; after this, with each new divine act of progressive sanctification, 
the man brings forth new fruits of holiness. Here, then, are three varie- 
ties of synergism. The first may be termed simultaneous synergism; the 
second and third are simply two forms of interactional synergism, differ- 
ing only in the factor to which priority of action is assigned. All these 
varieties Methodism rejects as inconsistent with what the Bible teaches. 
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The doctrine of our Church on this point is, that while there is an 
exercise of human agency in the work of personally appropriating salva- 
tion, there is a precedent, attendant, and consequent exercise of divine 
agency. We conceive this to be true, not merely of the first inception of 
divine life in a human soul, but equally so of every new and marked de- 
velopment in that life. God first prepares us for spiritual experiences by 
operations prompted solely by his own grace and mercy, not by any thing 
we have done; then, having shown us our duty and privilege, he aids us 
by the simultaneous co-operation of grace in performing it, sealing, and 
in a sense rewarding, our effort with added blessings, which in turn are 
preparatory to new and more advanced experiences. This view alone 
corresponds with what we regard as the scriptural doctrine of man’s 
actual free agency, as expressed in the eighth of our Articles of Re- 
ligion: ‘‘The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength and works, 
to faith, and calling upon God; wherefore we have no power to do good 
works, pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace of God by 
Christ preventing us (ut celimus), that we may have a good will, and 
working with us (dum volumus), when we have that good will.” This 
alone harmonizes with our view of divine grace as the source of all good 
desires, all spiritual strength, all holy experiences. It necessarily springs 
out of the scriptural conception of the relation subsisting between God 
and the human soul. According to this statement, * prevenient ” grace 
awakens the sinner and prompts to repentance and faith in Jesus Christ. 
It is in the power of the soul to reject these gracious drawings: but if 
it will only yield consent, it is graciously aided to repent and believe, 
whereupon ‘‘attendant” divine grace regenerates his nature, and *: con- 
sequent ” grace seals to his heart the blessings of pardon and adoption. 
The relation of divine and human operations is strictly analogous in all 
cases of recovery from partial or full backsliding, and in all new attain- 
ments in the normal development of the divine life. 

It will be seen that this view includes all the elements of truth found 
in the three forms of synergism above presented. 

With the second form of interactional synergism it teaches a prevenient 
exercise of divine agency antedating all spiritual action on the part of 
man, With simultancous synergism it represents the human agency as 
never exerted alone, but as ever aided by an accompanying divine action; 
while with the first form of interactional synergism it shows grace suc- 
ceeding and consummating the exercise of human agency by new divine 
op rations. 

This view of the relation subsisting between divine and human agency 
in the subjective appropriation of salvation, is the only one which effect- 
ually guards us from the grave errors to which every undue emphasizing 
either of the divine or of the human element logically leads. Give 
greater prominence to the divine element than is here given and the log- 
ical result is a divine monergism, which frees men from the sense of per- 

ual responsibility for their own salvation, and prepares the mind readily 
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to drink in the error of universal Restorationism, These results have been 
actualized, and that on a fearful scale, wherever, as in the strict Calvin- 
istic and early Lutheran Churches, too exclusive stress has been laid upon 
the divine factor. Both these Churches in their first great Confessions, 
and even to this day in their strictly confessional bodies of divinity, teach 
that in conversion man is perfectly passive (se habet mere passive. For- 
mula Concordia). Following this declaration of their Church creed, the 
great Lutheran divines, especially of the seventeenth century, were as 
monergistic in their doctrine of conversion as were the Calvinists. The 
fruits of the error became in due time manifest, on the one hand in wide- 
spread reactions in favor of some unscriptural form of synergism, on the 
other in the rise and spread of the restorationalist error. In like manner 
any undue stress upon the human element in the appropriation of salva- 
tion logically leads to a Pelagian anthropology, and a doctrine of salvation 
by the merit of good works, It was to exhibit the true adjustment of 
the two factors, and to point out the fatal consequences of their misad- 
justment by Calvinistic monergists on the one hand, and by Pharisaic 
moralists and synergists on the other, that Fletcher of Madeley wrote his 
masterful ‘‘ Checks,” the careful perusal of which may well be recom- 
mended to all students of Christian theology. See especially his Works 
(New York edition), vol. i, pp. 425-595; vol. ii, pp. 9-363; vol. iii, pp. 
111-197. One can hardly wish our brethren in the camp of ‘‘ Progressive 
Orthodoxy ” a greater blessing than that a new Fletcher may soon be 
raised up in their midst. To a well-instructed Methodist their doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, especially in His relations to the genetic stadia of 
God’s kingdom in the soul and in humanity, seems at least a century be- 
hind the best thought and teaching of current Christian theology. 
Boston, May, 1886. W. F. WARREN. 


CHRISTIANITY’S NEXT PROBLEM. 


One of our leading religious newspapers a few months ago said, ‘‘ We 
see little evidence as yet that our ministers are mastering the social prob- 
lems which are daily increasing in importance;” and the same article 
closes with the warning, ‘* But let our ministers beware of surface ac- 
quaintance with such subjects. Like dynamite, Socialism must be handled 
by men who know what they are about.” 

The ministry mfght easily retort upon the editorial fraternity, that the 
religious press (and scarcely more the secular) gives little evidence of 
having mastered the social problem. And now and then there is in edit- 
orial columns something very like to the handling of dynamite with un- 
practiced hands. 

“Tt has come to pass,” says Professor Ely, ‘‘that not one religious 
weekly of prominence understands these questions of labor well enough 
to talk to laborers satisfactorily about them.”* But the matter is alto- 


*“ Andover Review,” Feb., 1886, p. 155. 
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gether too serious for flippant answer, and the tw gvoque retort is un- 
suited to so grave a subject. 

The truth is, that in this social financial problem—and the social prob- 
lem is financial—the editor and minister are alike facing one of the most 
difficult questions with which Christianity has ever grappled: a question 
which only Christianity can solve; a question which must be solved, or 
else Christianity and society must go down through the bloody pathway 
of anarchy to barbarism. We may well regard the editorial caution given 
above, against superficial or ignorant or careless dealing with the sub- 
ject. Its roots are too deep for surface treatment. It involves too varied 
and too vital interests; and withal there is too much of inflammable ma- 
terial lying about. But on the other hand, it must be recognized that the 
financial problem is the next great question to be solved by modern, and 
what we term Christian, civilization. Perhaps we should say more cor- 
rectly, that this question must be solved as the next step in the work of 
making modern civilization Christian. 

The next giant to be conquered is avarice—a protean demon. Covet- 
ousness is the one sin—covetousness, which is idolatry—which the Church 
has never banned, the one crime which she has never punished. The 
possession of wealth has been so largely a power and an honor, that or- 
ganized Christianity has hardly ventured to inquire how it was obtained, 
much less to condemn its possessor for its unjust acquisition. 

Christianity has, as yet, scarcely touched the question of property. 
However much it may have modified society, meliorated the condition of 
the poor, or lifted up individual men, it has not asserted its mastery of 
the wealth of its votaries, much less of the wealth of society in general. 
It has never applied the second great commandment—“ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself”—to the dealings of the rich with the poor, nor 
written, ‘‘As ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,” 
into the laws of trade. It will not do to say that Christianity has not at 
all affected the rights and obligations of wealth, but it is true, neverthe- 
less, that trade is yet, the world over, essentially unchristian—atheistic. 

This is not so strange as at first it might seem. The work of Chris- 
tianity on society in the modification of relations, and the enactment of 
laws, has been gradual. It is the leaven in the meal. It freed the slave, 
it elevated woman to be man’s companion and equal, it made human life 
sacred, not so much by legal enactment or anathema as by permeating 
with its own life the thought, institutions, and society with which it was 
mixed, It has only begun to utilize money as a Christian instrument. 
But in order to its mastery of the world it must give law to trade, hold 
the even balance between employer and employed, stretch its rod over 
broad acres, and hold the keys of coffers. It will not destroy the rights 
of property, but it will subordinate them to the more sacred rights of hu- 
manity, and will thus declare how much better is a man than a dollar. 
Some things there may be in the structure of society to-day asin the days 
of Moses, as in all the days since Moses, which must be tolerated tempo- 
rarily because of the hardness of men’s hearts. But Christianity is con- 
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stantly pressing toward the absolutely right and righteous, by the over- 
throw of compromises and expedients. As nothing is settled until it is 
right, so this will be a constantly recurring conflict until settled on the 
basis of justice. 

In the progress toward this world-conquest, Christianity has come to 
where it is confronted by avarice as its antagonist mere directly than 
ever before. The questions of individual and class rights which are agi- 
tating every civilized nation, and which in their last analysis are ques- 
tions of money rights and property ownership, show that the universal 
moral sense, dimly it may be but yet correctly recognizes the great final 
antagonist of Christianity in its battle for the world’s conquest. It was a 
Christian and a prophetic instinct which in the New Testament personi- 
fies Mammon as the alternative of God in the sovereignty of the world. 
It is not God or Belial, but God or Mammon. 

It ought to be remarked here that the dominion of Mammon is not con- 
fined to the hearts of the rich. The complaints of labor against capital 
are not groundless, The accumulations of gigantic fortunes by craft and 
cunning, by fraud and theft, and downright robbery—in some cases under 
cover of law, in others in defiance of law—the ruthless seizure and con- 
trol of the highways of continental traffic, the rape of the world’s mineral 
wealth, the fruits of invention and discovery made instruments of oppres- 
sion and ministers of greed-—these are indeed terrible illustrations of the 
power, the tyranny, and the cruelty of avarice, as well as of its antagonism 
to Christianity. But on the other hand it is true (and this fact adds to 
our sense of the might of this antagonist of Christianity) that not a little 
of the outery against capital is also the voice of avarice. The anarchist’s 
demand is not the claim of justice, but the challenge of the highwayman. 
The communist is often seeking under the plea of equal rights to estab- 
lish himself in the place of ease and luxury. The socialist, with change of 
circumstances, becomes the exacting landlord or the usurious capitalist. 
Mammon has his worshipers scarcely less in hovels than in palaces. 
These facts may add to our sense of the power of Mammon, but will not 
lessen our estimate of the greatness of the conflict. 

Avarice is the power standing in the way of all moral progress. It 
must be conquered in order to the mastery of the world by Christianity. 
A glance at the various questions—moral, social, and political—which are 
agitating nations, and especially the most advanced peoples of the world, 
shows how absolutely the financial problem underlies every other, and 
how largely Mammon bars the way of progress. In the Irish question 
now occupying the thought of Great Britain, and challenging the wisdom 
and power of her greatest statesmen, money is the only difficulty. Mr. 
Parnell says the whole controversy is a question of rents. So also in the 
distressed manufacturing districts, the differences between manufacturer 
and laborer, resulting in strikes and lockouts and boycotts, are simply 
questions of money more or less, 

This master passion of our modern civilization hinders the enactment 
of wholesome laws against various forms of vice, and makes the enforce- 
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ment of law always difficult and often impossible. It stimulates lotteries, 
establishes gambling-houses in our great cities, from which officers of the 
law are shut out with bars of gold or barricades of iron. Every youthful 
sport or generous pastime becomes the gambler’s tool or opportunity. 
Even sweet charity pleading for the poor and the unfortunate must min- 
ister to avarice with throw of dice or turn of fortune’s wheel. The civil- 
ized world has of late been sickened to loathing by the published details 
of lust and debauchery in high places, in which the greed of the procuress 
has ministered to the lust of the debauchee, while avarice’s gilded hand 
has battled justice and punished the exposure rather than the crime. 

The great battle for the restriction or the destruction of the rum traffic 
is but a phase of the still greater strife with avarice. Our temperance 
orators have painted in vivid colors the horrors of drunkenness, its waste- 
fulness and want, its squalor and loathsomeness, its cruelty and crime, its 
ruin of soul and body. They paint, none too vividly, the cravings of ap- 
petite which drink gratifies and strengthens by gratifying. But the tem- 
perance orator or organization little realizes that it is not burning appetite 
so much as cold avarice which stands in the way of any legal restriction 
or control of the liquor traffic. Appetite never organizes to break down 
law, to debauch legislation, to corrupt courts, or to suborn perjury of offi- 
cers or witnesses. But capital, the organized millions of rumsellers and 
distillers and brewers, aspires to control elections, to shape or frustrate 
legislation. It boasts that prohibitory laws, if enacted, cannot be en- 
forced, because officers, witnesses, and courts can be corrupted, and it 
points to the splendid array of legal advisers and advocates in legislative 
halls and courts of justice who have accepted its retainers, and through 
whose services legislation has been prevented or the execution of right- 
eous law has been perverted. 

We need not delay long to note how largely money holds the control 
of what is called society. Not morality, but Mammon, dictates fashion; 
not greatness of soul or intellect, but of purse, admits to the mansion and 
the palace. Who enters otherwise comes as the servitor rather than the 
equal. Even the Church is not free from the influence—shall we say the 
control—of money. The ‘ gold ring” and the ‘‘ goodly apparel ” secured 
the ‘‘ good place” even in apostolic days, and money was once offered as 
an equivalent forthe gift of the Holy Ghost. It is not strange, therefore, 
that in these later days wealth claims its exclusive rights in the sanctuary 
and preempts its pew, as it purchases its seat at the stock board; or that 
it thinks the eloquence of the pulpit should be measured by a gold stand- 
ard, or purchasable by the highest bidder. Nor is it altogether strange 
that the successors of the Galilean fishermen should sometimes mistakenly 
judge the pulpit of the wealthiest congregation most desirable, since 
wealth so often seems the condition of greatest influence. 

Avarice stands in the pathway of missionary evangelization. No ports 
are now Closed to Christian commerce. No nation shuts out the Christian 
missionary, or bans the Christian religion, Heathen superstition or 
prejudice against the true revelation hardly stands in the way of the 
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world’s conversion. But the avarice of so-called Christian peoples and 
the crimes which are committed for the sake of gain—the cruel opium 
trade forced upon China, the French invasion of Siam, the robbery and 
murder of our Indian tribes—have made the Christian name hateful and 
the Christian religion a loathing to many darkened souls. The parsi- 
mony of Christian Churches has prevented the sending out of mission- 
aries to fields white unto the harvest—to people reaching out their hands 
for the Gospel. The promising fields of India, China, Japan, and the yet 
unvisited nations of Africa, await the Gospel to-day, not because there are 
wanting devoted and earnest men and women ready to go in the name of 
the Lord—not because the Church is ignorant of the fields or their needs— 
but because avarice locks up the wealth of the world in Christian coffers. 
The whole missionary contribution of the Church is not enough to pay 
for the transportation to the waiting nations of the preachers and teachers 
needed for their evangelization. The Church which began its missionary 
work with the whole membership, driven out from Jerusalem, going 
every-where preaching the Gospel, now stands weak and inefficient in the 
presence of the waving harvest-fields, because it has followed Ananias in 
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keeping back its gold. 

Avarice regards no relations or times as sacred from its:touch. The 
most important of personal obligations are determined by weight of gold 
rather than strength of affection, and marriage vows are taken at the altar 
of Mammon rather than at that of God. Avarice ruthlessly invades the 
quiet of the Sabbath with the noise of business, Year by year it demands 
more of Sabbath toil, more of business care, and more of social frivolity 
and dissipation in the sacred hours, The Sunday railway traffic and 
travel have been built up not to meet commercial necessity—not respon- 
sive to the wants of the people, much less in the interest of human char- 
ity—but to add to the gains of avarice. The Sunday newspaper is pub- 
lished not to meet a want, but solely asa means of gain. Indeed, the 
abnormal appetite had first to be developed, a demand created by all 
the arts of advertising, sensationalism, and even by temporary wasteful- 
ness. No better illustration of the greed of avarice can be found than 
that furnished by the development of the Sunday newspaper. 

Christianity is bound to solve this social financial problem not only 
as she has undertaken to conquer evil in general, and especially to 
secure justice and equal rights among all who accept her authority, 
but more especially because it may be said that much of the evil whose 
elimination is required in the solution of the problem is the fruit 
of—rather, perhaps we should say, is incidental to the development of 

—Christian civilization. Indeed, it must be admitted that this element 
has not been always nor altogether evil. It has sometimes served as 
scaffolding in the erection of the building. Nevertheless it must be 
removed before the building can be seen to be complete in its fair pro- 
portions. Without following this thought too far, or extending it beyond 
legitimate bounds, it is sufficient to notice how, in modern civilization, 
individualism predominates over social or communal ties or rights. In 
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the old civilizations the tribe or the family was the unit of humanity. In 
the modern, the man isthe unit. It is not difficult to see how Chris- 
tianity has helped to develop this individualism, and made it a means of 
progress. Christianity makes religious duties and privileges personal, 
not tribal. The man is his own priest—comes personally and alone in his 
relation to God. This independence of priest or patriarch, and separate- 
ness from tribe or family, must develop the sense of individuality in the 
highest, that is, the religious, nature of man, And in turn individualism 
thus fostered by religion must extend to social and secular life, in strik- 
ing contrast with the family and communal ideas of older civilizations 
Not least has this individualism affected property rights. Individual 
ownership of land, for instance, if not absolutely peculiar to Christian civ- 
ilization, has, under it, developed and taken on a form quite unknown 
before—a form which must undergo serious modification and be subject 
to important limitations, in order to secure the Christian rights of the 
people against the grasping avarice of the few. A secular paper says of 
the present Irish agitation, ‘* The total extinction of landlordism, the allot- 
ment of the soil, or its occupation in common, after the fashion of the 
ancient septs, is the demand of the Irish people.” This ownership of 
land in common is seen in the Irish sept, in the Highland clan, and the 
German tribe, while in each the chief was but the head of the community 
and the administrator of its affairs. But with the growth of individual. 
ism and the weakening of communal bonds the chief became proprietor 
and the clansmen serfs or dependents. 

Secondly, Christian civilization has exalted individual accumulation of 
wealth to the rank of a virtue—has made it, indeed, the sign of all the vir- 
tues. It teaches first of all a sacred regard for property rights. It re- 
quires its followers to be industrious, frugal, and temperate; and gain 
is the natural, inevitable result of the exercise of these virtues. Chiris- 
tianity thus compels its people individually to be thrifty to ‘‘ get on,” in 
a worldly sense, as proof of their piety. That the Church—the individual 
society or sect—constantly tends to get away from the common people, 
and especially from the lowest classes, is illustration of this truth. The 
enemies of Christianity reproach her with this as an inconsistency. The 
successive formation of new church organizations to Christianize the low 
und vicious masses is an emphatic affirmation of this church drift. 

It is not here asserted that this Christian accumulation is altogether 
bad. On the eontrary, it has been a stimulus to the exercise of the other 
virtues of industry, frugality, and temperance, and has also furnished the 
means for the carrying forward of Christian enterprises; has been, in fact, 
scaffolding in the building of the Christian temple. Nevertheless, the in- 
dividualism of Christianity brought over into secular affairs, together 
with the fostered greed of gain, have well-nigh destroyed the family tie 
existing among ruder tribes and under heathen systems—the tie, that is, 
which among the American Indians gave to the members of the same 
«lan or totem common right in the po sessions of the whole clan—which 
among the rude tribes of the South Sea Islands made all the members of 
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a gens brothers—which in Japan makes dlmshouses unnecessary and 
pauperism almost unknown, because each family cares for its own poor. 
And, what is of present purpose, Christianity has as yet furnished no sub- 
stitute for this communal relation. The solution of the social financial 
problem requires the development of this unknown quantity. 

We have filled up our allotted space, but only said one half of what we 
have to say on our theme. Perhaps another ovvortunity will be given. 

Boston, May, 1886. D. H. Eta. 


ABOUT REVIVALISTS. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them ” is a standard measure, and may be 
applied to all agencies used by the Church. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in its zeal for the promotion of God’s kingdom on earth and the 
salvation of souls, has tried various kinds of means for this purpose, and 
some methods that promised well have not stood the divinely appointed 
test. For a few years past evangelists—so-called—have been much in de- 
mand, and time is testing the quality.of their work. The tvord ‘ evan- 
gelist ” is wrongly used, and takes the place of ‘‘ revivalist,” which is the 
proper word. Every body who is a ‘‘ good messenger,” or preaches the 
pure Gospel, is in one sense an evangelist, but may not be a revivalist. 
Watson says, that ‘‘the office in which the evangelists chiefly present 
themselves to our notice in the New Testament is that of assistants to the 
apostles; or, as they might be termed, vice-apostles, who acted under 
their authority and direction.” It is clear that many of the so-called 
evangelists of this day are not like those of the New Testament time, in- 
asmuch as they make the pastors act under their authority and direction. 
After a careful study of the matter of traveling revivalists for more than 
a quarter of a century we have reached some decided convictions. It goes 
without controversy, that not all pastors are revivalists in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term. Neither are all men singers, nor can they become 
singers, no matter what effort they may make. Nor are all preachers elo- 
quent or logical or specially persuasive in the pulpit. « If poets are born, 
so are singers, and logicians, and revivalists. Paul and Barnabas and 
Cephas were antetypes of the preachers of to-day. _ 

If these statements be admitted, then some practical questions present 
themselves for discussion. It is taken for granted that without revivals 
any church will sooner or later die; hence revivalists, either stationed or 
traveling, must be used by the church. Beyond all other organizations in 
existence the Methodist Episcopal Church provides adequately for all 
types of preachers, and all classes of work and workers, and under the 
practical operations of the itinerancy the workers can be admirably ad- 
justed to the work. If at some point a church is to be built, a man can be 
sent to that place who has a talent in that direction, and frequently a new 
church or parsonage is needed much more than a revival. Or if debts 
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have been allowed to accumulate, the presiding elder should secure some 
man Whose abilities in debt-paying are well known, for debts are sores 
that can be healed only by a receipt from the creditor, and a revivul that 
does not at least provisionally ciean off financial obligations is a failure. 
If a preacher is what is called a ‘* pulpit man,” a profound and eloquent 
preacher, but gifted in no other direction, he can be sent where just such a 
preacher is needed, and where the church members can furnish the other 
services. Probably his successor should be a thorough pastor rather than a 
great preacher, and thus one supplement the other; and although neither 
may be a revivalist, yet both may do more good than any revivalist could 
do in the place. Some churches need what is termed a ‘‘ back door” re- 
vival—that is, such an enforcement of the Discipline as will either purify 
the church or reduce its membership, for laxity of discipline has been the 
ruin of many achurch, Now, if the church edifice has been built or re- 
paired, and the parsonage made comfortable, and the people indoctrinated, 
and the debts all paid, and the stumbling-blocks taken out of the way, 
then let a pastor be sent to that charge whose peculiar power lies in the 
line of revival work; and having good foundations on which to build, and 
finding a people ready and prepared, he may build wonderfully, and 
gather a multitude of people to the Lord. This may be called grading 
the ministers; but God has graded them, giving to but very few all de- 
sirable qualities. And by this diversity of gifts is our itinerant system jus- 
titied; and when we cease to put the men where they are most needed the 
itinerancy will have failed of its purpose, and the Methodist Church go 
with the itinerancy. This may be calle? an ideal plan, but it may be 
realized—and, in many cases, it has been and is made a success, 

But this in no way supersedes the necessity for special men to whom 
God has given gifts for revivalistic work. There will always be pastors 
whose health and strength are not equal to the task of holding a long 
series of revival services, and to the aid of these let these revivalists go. 
If pastors cannot get the service of a revivalist, let them call in a neigh- 
boring pastor, and let them work together, and when the work ceases in 
one place they can together carry it on in the other. It is only too well 
known that the results of the work of professional revivalists, with the 
rarest exceptions, have not been abiding, nor the final results good. 
What were the permanent fruits of James Caughey’s and John Newland 
Maffit’s revival labors? And of several later western revivalists we can say 
from personal knowledge that the fruit condemns the tree. Possibly the 
unfortunate results of the labors of professional revivalists may in some 
cases be explained. Whenever a church or pastor calls iv an itinerating 
revivalist it seems to be a confession of weakness of faith or an unwill- 
ingness to undertake, with the Lord's help alone, the work necessary to a 
revival, and this confession has a damaging effect upon those who may 
during the revival come into the church. It is also true, as a rule, that a 
pastor who cannot conduct a successful revival meeting is not adapted to 
the work of caring for the converts that a revivalist may put into his 
hands, And, even if he be adapted to that work, there is a natural feel- 
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ing, shared by himself and the converts, that he is not their spiritual 
father, but a sort of step-father, and the ties that so closely bind the pas- 
tor to the people who are brought to Christ under his ministry are want- 
ing. There is much of the ‘‘I am of Paul, and I of Apollos” spirit 
among those who ought to recognize the pastor as the real shepherd. So 
when the revivalist is gone the interest suddenly dies, and but few of the 
professed converts are found to be in sympathy with the church, or pre- 
pared to engage in its work. It may be said that if only one soul be saved 
jt is worth all the time, labor, and expense, but if in the saving of that 
one a score or more are alienated from the church, or made to get event- 
ually farther from Christ, then the saving of that one soul (that might 
have been saved otherwise) costs too much. Ifa revival brings on such 
a reaction as to stupefy the church for years the cost is too great. 

But we find the chief reasons for unsatisfactory results from these trav- 
eling revivalists in their methods. Many of them have their own hymn- 
books for use and sale, and these hymns are not taken from our standard 
hymn-book, nor are they such as tend to edification. They are full of 
jingle and a certain kind of melody, but devoid of the spirit and power 
found in the grand old hymns that in the days of the fathers mightily 
moved sinners to Christ. Many of these modern revivalists seem to depend 
largely upon mere ‘‘ bodily exercise,” ‘the clapping of hands, marching 
and countermarching, standing up or holding up the hands in token of 
the desire for salvation, or going into an inquiry room, and other things 
still more questionable because they have the look of mere machine work. 
The superabundance of singing and the paucity of prayer tend to 
increase the excitement and decrease the spirituality of the work. In 
former times the Holy Spirit was permitted to notify the penitent of his 
acceptance with God, but now too many are led to take the word of the 
revivalist, and profess conversion because he assures them that they are 
converted; and because of the spurious character of the so-called conver- 
sion a speedy falling away is the natural result. In too many cases the 
members of the church who most need the revival influence are the least 
affected by it, for they content themselves with paying the wages of the 
revivalist, and are not led nearer to Christ or benefited spiritually. 
They ‘‘farm out” the work that they ought themselves to do. These 
things sufficiently account for the lack of permanent result of the work of 
many modern revivalists. It seems, also, to be a fact that but few prom- 
inent, influential men and women are brought into the Church by these 
revivalists. Thinking men are slow to take up with strangers, and, 
hence, they are rarely found in any great numbers among the converts of 
a traveling revivalist. The pastor whose upright walk and godly exam- 
ple help him to preach, is the man who is most liable to reach the think- 
ing, business, influential classes. His work abides, because he knows his 
congregation and they know him. And when he leads one to the Saviour 
he looks after that one carefully and prayerfully »nd constantly. Many a 
faithful pastor, aided by a faithful praying church, is having revivals 
that far exceed in power and permanent results the loudly trumpeted 
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movements of peripatetic revivalists. On some of our circuits and in 
some of our smaller stations wonderful works of grace are in progress 


under the old-fashioned appliances, and with the well tried methods— 
plain, pungent preaching and pointed exhortations, with judicious use 
of the ** mourners’ bench” for penitents, and the hearty singing of the 
old hymns and tunes once, and yet, so full of salvation and power. 
Many churches suffer from dry-rot, and are nearly dead because they 
have been waiting for the coming of some noted revivalist who can get 
larger audiences and better pay elsewhere. It was expedient that Jesus 
go away that the ubiquitous Comforter might be with us in the stead of 
one who could be in but one place at one time as a man. So our revival- 
ists not being ubiquitous, and not being enough of them to supply the de- 
mand in the winter months, many charges languish and dic. We need 
less machine work, and more Holy Ghost power, and this power is prom- 
ised to every people who will meet the conditions. We need less number- 
ing of the people, and fewer ‘‘jubilees.” These things are repugnant to 
the genius of Methodism and contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. No 


” 


doubt many are really converted in these revivals, and many abide; but 
there is quite as little doubt that better results would be had if the pastor 
and membership would go into their closets for spiritual preparation, and 
then go to the whitened field for the sheaves. As arule, genuine re- 
vivals follow only long and prayerful seed-sowing; and if the church and 
pastor will call upon the Lord instead of upon a revivalist it is more than 
possible that the harvest will be gathered with more abiding results. 
Without reflecting upon the character or ability of these professional re- 
vivalists, we hold that the work done in the ordinary way by the regular 
pastor and his people will be more thorough and more permanent. If 
our faith will claim the promise it will be fulfilled, and when an earnest 
church, led by a devoted pastor, calls upon God, and meets his demands, 
the Holy Spirit will be poured out upon the community as at Pentecost, 
or as in the days of the fathers, when fear fell upon all the people. 
Jacksonville, Ill. W. R. Goopwin. 








FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


‘‘AN APPEAL TO THE GERMAN PropLE.”’—This is the title of a recent 
call on the Protestant portion of the German nation to make new collec- 
tions every-where for the extraordinary expenses attending the new 
missions to be founded in the heathen lands to which the German Pro- 
tectorate is now extending. The call is made on the authority of the 
Missionary Conference recently held in the far-famed old town of Halle, 
and is countersigned by such names as Warneck, Rothe, Dietrich, ete. 
This does not, of course, mean that Protestant Germany has not main- 
tained missions before this colonial era, for it has had for some time 
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eleven independent societies which have collected large sums by voluntary 
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contributions, and have thus maintained 520 ordained missionaries, who 
in various parts of Asia and Africa have collected no less than 200,000 
heathen into well-ordered Christian congregations, But these labors hold 
no proportions to the requirements of the great mission work, nor to the 
results gained by the missions of England or the United States. But with 
God’s help the Germans propose to make their colonial possessions entail 
on the people the sense of duty to their Christian faith which shall de- 
velop a higher grade of missionary activity. 

Just in these German Protectorates there is now only one German mis- 
sionary center, namely, in Namaqua Land. In the German possessions in 
Eastern Africa the’ missionary work is done by the English socicties. 
The Germans have no desire to crowd out these workers; on the con- 
trary, they bid them Godspeed, knowing that there is more than work 
enough for all, and that it is the part of wisdom for them to concentrate 
their own efforts and their means where there are as yet no workers, as in 
New Guinea and the Cameroons. 

This experimental effort was inaugurated some time ago in a provin- 
cial conference, and the appeal was followed by so generous a response 
as to give general joy and great encouragement. The present grand 
appeal now says: ‘* We are bold enough to hope that this magnanimous 
example will incite all classes, and especially the wealthy among us, to 
do according to the measure of their capability. We need for these new 
missions means that shall rise into the hundreds of thousands, and in 
order to attain to this height large sums must flow from the coffers of the 
rich.” To this end the leading mission workers of the land, headed by 
the zealous and indefatigable Warneck, call for subscriptions to be paid 
in installments. The editors of various religious journals are also ready 
to receive and announce any sums that may be sent them, and they are all 
enthusiastic in passing on the glad echo of ‘‘ Money for missions!” The 
German nation is aroused in this cause as never before. 


Tue KuLtTurKAMPF seems to be about settled between Prussia and Poland 
at least. At the request of the pontiff the belligerent and obstinate Led- 
ochowski has resigned his seat, and given place to a more facile occupant 
in the person of the first ecclesiastic of Kénigsberg, who enters on his 
duties with the consent of the State and the Church, It is certainly a great 
concession on the part of the Vatican that a German is allowed to occupy 
the principal ecclesiastical seat in Posen. 

This is also a geeat victory for Bismarck against the Polish Propaganda, 
which has been a most incongruous mixture of politics, nationality, and 
religion. It seems to be the result of the direct negotiations between the 
Chancellor and the Pope, which began with the arbitration concerning 
the Caroline Islands. Bismarck now openly announces that he is done 
with the Party of the Center in the Imperial Parliament, which has been 
more active in political than in religious aims. 

The reputation of Dr. Dinder is that of a discreet and experienced man, 
who possesses the capacity of holding his own wisely in difficult situations. 
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He possesses also the added advantage of a perfect control of the Polish 
tongue, so that he can confer equally well with both parties and nation 
alities. As chief pastor of the Catholics of Kénigsberg, he has naturally 
had to battle through all the Aulturkempy, and he seems to have done 
this with zeal for his own cause and moderation for his opponents. When 
the Old Catholics succeeded in obtaining the parochial church for their 
special use, he changed his own home, at a great sacrifice, into a church 
of refuge. 

This nomination fills up the last of the long-vacant bishoprics of Prussia, 
and allows the principal questions to become the order of the day. And 
this is the work of the hour in this class of legislation. Many of the stern 
laws formed in the earlier part of this conflict were adopted parfly as 
military necessities, and the natien and the legislators are alike willing to 
mitigate and modify them. The Prussian embassudor at the Vatican 
seems to have found a modus vivendi, and is now in Berlin as guide and 
counselor in the process of altering the laws with a view to making them 
acceptable to both Church and State. There is evidently a will to affect 
this purpose on both sides, and therefore most probably a way will be 
found. The Catholic party in the Parliament will find its oecupation 
gone in case of a solution and settlement of the vexed question, and it 
is consequently in no great haste to make itself helpless and needless, «It 
is sincerely to be desired that the new bishop will receive a welcome in 
Posen and a hearty support from his people. But, as it is the first time 
that a German priest bas sat in this episcopal chair, the Poles consider it 
a decided triumph of the Bismarckian national policy, and with this phase 
of the matter they are not content, The leading Polish journals pay all 
deference to the lofty character of the new incumbent, but cannot conceal 
the fact that he is not their choice, 


“THe Jews Once anp Now.” —The literary Jews of Germany 
are entering the arena in defense of their race with the above device 
on their banner. <A few years ago an association was formed in 
Dresden composed of the most influential men from the bosom of 
the synagogue. Believers in other faiths, and perhaps of no faith, 
were granted a place in the fraternity, but their public discussions 
concerned Jewish interests mainly. At a recent meeting of the body 
the rabbi of the Dresden synagogue delivered an address, followed 
by a remarkable effort from a popular lawyer and prominent member of 
the Jewish body of Dresden, The title of this stirring appeal was: “ The 
Jews Once and Now.” 

In the opening of his lecture the speaker, who was followed with 


marked interest and attention, depicted the present era as one containing 
germs of promise for the development of Judaism, although beside them 
he acknowledged the existence of a somber spirit of antagonism, especially 
among the literary youth of the day. This outlawry he declared to be a 
violation of the German Constitution in the rights that it grants to the 
Jews; and he further asserted, that though his people have obstinately 
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clung to the past in many instances, they have by no means been an ob- 
stacle in the way of the historical development of the human race. More- 
over it is unjust to maintain that they have not been an historical nation, 
for the Jewish faith, as that of the Christian, has a development to present. 
30th beliefs show corresponding parties, and meet closely in the represent- 
atives of the liberal tendencies of Christianity and Judaism which belong 
to Lessing and Goethe in their ideal of human love. Christianity finds 
its roots in Jewish history; but it is by no means the aim of Judaism to 
be absorbed and disappear in Christianity; it is rather its task to develop 
its ideal situation, and to remove its meaningless external forms in order 
thus to fulfill Lessing’s famous parable of the three rings in his drama of 
‘* Nathan the Sage.” 

But to this theoretical, and in some respects visionary, discussion the 
speaker finally added some very practical and startling suggestions, He 
would remove the seat of the International Jewish Alliance from Paris to 
Berlin, because the political center of gravity is now found in the im- 
perial German capital. In accordance with the spirit of the age, he would 
abandon many Jewish customs, such as the Jewish modes of slaughtering 
animals, circumcision, etc., as being now immaterial to the Jewish faith. 
He would crowd the Hebrew tongue out of the Israelitish service, and 
abolish the Jewish Sabbath and peculiar festivals for the common Sunday 
of the Christian world, believing that this proceeding would hasten the 
period when Jews and Christians would sit together in brotherly love. 
This remarkable address was received with applause, even by officials of 
the synagogue, 


Tue Rvusstan AvtTocraT is just now using his iron hand upon the 
Germans of the Baltic Provinces. By imperial ukase the Lutheran schools 
of all grades, even the normal schools in Esthonia, Courland, and other 
provinces in Russia bordering on the Baltic, are suspended. This is a 
measure directed against the Germans who emigrated many years ago to 
these wastes under the condition that their tongue and religion were not 
to be changed, but were to remain unmolested. The endeavor now is, to 
stamp out both of these by indirect methods; for instance, in all the nor- 
mal schools the instruction must be given mainly in the Russian tongue; 
this can only be done by Russians, as it is rare that the Germans learn the 
Russian well enough to make it a vehicle of teaching. The result there- 
fore is, that the German teachers are in this way crowded out to make 
way for Russian teachers in German provinces. 

In respect to the higher schools, an ordinance was recently issued that 
all the most important branches of study must be imparted by teachers 
who have taken their courses in the colleges and lyceums of St. Peters- 
burg or other government schools, where Russian alone is the vehicle of 
instruction. This ministerial dictum has a double signification. Without 
directly saying so, it is intended again to crowd out of the corps of teach- 
ers the great mass of the profession who cannot lecture in the Russian 
tongue; and then it is most directly aimed at the young students of the 
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Baltic provinces who are not Russians, and cannot become so by a mere 
course of study. The most of these take their University studies in the 
Institution of Dorpat, which by special privilege is allowed to teach in 
the German idiom. There was no need of Russifying the higher institu- 
tions, because in Riga, Reval, and Mitau there are German as well as Rus- 
sian gymnasia, 

In addition to this attack on the educational interests, come also those 
now against the Protestant religion. Another imperial ukase orders the 
expropriation of private property for the erection of ‘‘ orthodox churches,” 
that is, of the Russo-Greek faith, This process of violence is also granted 
where land is needed for burying-grounds, parsonages, and schools, ‘The 
owners are paid for their property, but by a Russian commission, and for 
the purposes of the Russian faith. From the same source we learn that a 
yearly subsidy of 100,000 rubles has been granted to the Baltic provinces 
for the support and propagation of so-called ‘‘ orthodoxy.” Fifteen new 
churches are contemplated, and some are already in the course of con- 
struction. Another ukase ordains that measures are to be taken for the 
support of four new dioceses, whose demands for said support began on 
the first of January last. A Russian official organ also announces that active 
measures are now being taken for the introduction of a general judicial 
reform This means that soon all the courts, as well as the laws, are to be 
virtually Russian. 


‘*Down WITH THE Sects” is the war-cry in certain parts of Germany, 
especially in Saxony. In some of the towns the government has stepped 
in to assist the State Church to stop their propaganda, But all of these 
measures are of no avail, the agitation still goes on, especially among the 
Methodists, who have lately consecrated a new church in Zwickau. Here, 
when forbidden to gather in the children whose attendance was compul- 
sory in the State Church schools, they tried tke experiment of collecting 
those who do not go to the public schools, which has been successful. 
According to the sensational accounts of the local papers, the Baptists are 
acting just as badly. Their center of agitation is in Planitz, and their 
leader there is a potter. A reporter gives a stenographic account of some 
inflammatory speeches held by working-men in a Baptist prayer-meeting. 
He adds that one cannot deny the good intentions of these people, but 
he thinks that their appeals are mere rant. 

And still these ranters seem to find hearers and adherents in increas- 
ing numbers. The National Church has recently issued an address to its 
followers, trying to warm their enthusiasm by allusions to Luther and the 
national consciousness. This document acknowledges the existence of 
great abuses and imperfections, but counsels its followers to remain in 
the bosom of the mother Church and reform it. To quote some of its 
sentences: ‘As one will not abandon his family or his country because 
there may be imperfections in them, so one should not leave the mother 
Church in its extremity, but rather cling the more closely to it and en- 
deavor to cure its evils.” This humble talk is of quite recent date; the 
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‘‘Church ” first threw stones, but is now throwing grass. We opine that 
in many instances it is now too late. Luther himself, were he now alive, 
would doubtless scourge many of his cold and listless followers, and tell 
the Sects to come on! 


Tue Danes have been troubled for some years with an experiment in 
primary schools that has brought to them no good. The Bible has been 
excluded from them, and they have gradually been made nurseries of im- 
piety and the various isms of demagogues. This character has been given 
to them by the influence of a popular leader who has had more success in 
invoking a spirit of unrest than in teaching truth or science. The better 
class of the community is now rising against them, and the Minister of 
Public Instruction has at last felt impelled to come out in bold opposition 
to them by advising a halt in the downward course, and the introduction 
of the Bible and religious teaching. 

The Danish Bible Society is ready to co-operate in this movement by 
increasing its activity in the line of Bible distribution. A commission has 
also been formed for the revision of the New Testament, of which several 
sections are already finshed. This energy is now all the more necessary 
because the British Bible Society, which has distributed a large number 
of Bibles in Sweden and Denmark, now feels like lessening its work and 
compelling thus a development of home energy in the cause. 

According to the last report of the above society it distributed in 1885 
about 11,700 Bibles, as well as 16,900 psalters and sections of the Bible, 
and this mainly through the energy of commissioned colporteurs. The 
entire distribution of Bibles by the British Society during the last thirteen 
years amounts to nearly 100,000, and it is judged that 200,090 more are 
needed. 

The rapid growth of Copenhagen in the last generation increases the 
necessity for more churches, and some well-known personages are now 
interested in a public call for this cause, with a view to rouse up the 
lethargy of the Christian people both in city and country, and to turn it 
into activity for this purpose. Two new churches have just been begun, 
and another is being started. At least nine in all are wanted. 


Tue EVANGELIZATION OF FRANCE is proceeding apace in its various 
phases. One hundred and fifty, more or less, of pastors, evangelists, or 
teachers are actively engaged in the employ of the Central Evangelization 
Society. Through the preaching of the Gospel they have formed some 
three hundred and fifty societies, that will eventually, it is supposed, be- 
come component parts of the Church. The Protestant Reformed Churches 
are making great efforts to win back what was lost to them or robbed from 
them by the infamous Revocation of the Edict of Nartes, for before and 
after that act of violence not less than 3,000 chapels and 2,000 churches 
were destroyed. After the great revolution in 1802, when the Reformed 
Church was again organized, only 115 congregations received a constitu- 
tion or charter of rights. To-day, that body has 600 congregations in 
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France, and 150 smaller churches, while in the entire Jand there are 
about 1,200 Protestant pastors. 

In other lines of the evangelical life of France the report of last year is 
quite instructive. Under the care of a Lutheran pastor there is a Refuge 
for apprentices. working-men, and even students, at very moderate prices, 
where they may have good, wholesome food and the advantages of a 
Christian family life. The House of Deaconesses, which acts as a sort of 
training school for the order, has just made its ninth annual report. The 
work is prospering, although it has to contend with financial embarrass- 
ments. 

Of the fourteen sisters now in the house, seven are ordained and seven are 
still novitiates. They find their sphere of labor mainly in the Lutheran 
parishes of the city, where they operate under the direct control of the 
pastor of each parish. 

The work naturally partakes of a German character, and finds its chief 
usefulness among the German population. In the Mother-house some 
thirty sick persons were cared for during the year. About 700 patients 
were treated or advised without pay, and medicines were also distributed 
gratuitously. In the famous plebeian suburb of Montmartre there is an 
Orphanage fcunded by a Lutheran pastor, under the care of two 


deaconesses. 


Tue Grant Concreeations of the great cities of Germany are being 
unveiled in some of the religious journals of the land, showing a good 
deal of rottenness in the machine which they appear to be; for instance: 
A country pastor lately interviewed a city brother in relation to the inner 
workings of his parish, and as they were friends in youth, both parties 
conversed without guile or constraint. ‘‘ How many souls in your parish? ” 
said the rural brother. ‘‘ Eighty thousand,” was the reply. ‘‘ And in 
yours?” ‘*Eight hundred.” ‘*How many baptisms last Sunday?” to 
him of the city. Reply, ** Thirty.” ‘‘And you?” ‘‘ Three.” 

In the course of the conversation it appeared that the city pastor per- 
formed all his baptisms en masse at the church, while the country pastor 
went to the house of bis parishioners and made a family festival of it 
with all the relatives assembled, which is the normal way in Germany, 
thus exerting a greater measure of influence for pastor and Church. 

The two friends now came to speak of the marriages; and while the 
one has about eight yearly the other has several hundred. The latter will 
often marry twenty or thirty couple at atime, going through the whole 
ceremony in a formal and ceremonious way, and dismissing the parties as 
would a city alderman. The former again has but one at a time, and 
makes of this an impressive occasion in keeping with the solemnity of the 
service, and here also leaving an impression of a religious character that 
will most likely be lasting and profitable. The whole matter means that 
these monster congregations are a crying abuse as religious organizations, 
and their work degenerates into a mere formalism, if not a sort of farce. 
Therefore the ery for reform in this mode of doing a religious work. 
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STaTIsTics OF THE PrusstaN Courca.—The Prussian State Church is 
nothing if not statistical, and it is quite interesting to see how it sticks to 
figures. And, as it takes a long time to gather these in, we have just 
received those for 1884. In that year, then, 601 pulpits were supplied; a 
reduction of 15 from the year preceding. The entire number of appoint- 
ments now reaches 6,600. Among these newly placed men 183 were 
licensed candidates, and 97 had been assistant pastors. 

The number of theological students has been trebled within the last seven 
or eight years. In 1884, 298 candidates received the license to preach; an 
increase of 152 over the year 1880. .The number of preaching points in- 
creased by 14, while the church edifices have increased 13. Of the whole 
number of children born in 1884, 93.77 percent. were baptized in the Prot- 
estant State Church; the remaining 6.23 per cent. either remained without 
baptism or entered other Churches. The marriages of pure Protestant 
couples or of mixed faith, 91.05. 

The percentage of baptisms decreased, while on the contrary the mar- 
riages showed an increase over the preceding year. Among the large 
cities, Kénigsberg, Stettin, Magdeburg, and Berlin fell below the general 
percentage. The greatest falling off was in marriages; doubtless because 
many were satisfied with the civil ceremony alone. Among the unpleas- 
ant things in the report is, that eleven Protestants went over to Judaism. 


Tue Churches have taken up the tramp question in Germany, and are 
making a great deal of progress in what they call ‘‘ Working Colonies.” 
The third general meeting of the leaders of this work was recently held 
in Berlin, and the discussions were very gratifying and instructive. Dr. 
Bodelschwingh is the chief of the system and enterprise, and seems to be 
almost divinely appointed for the work. The governments help him to found 
colonies where tramps can be put to work, and whose whole object is to 
reclaim rather than to support them, Every thing like actual or profes- 
sional begging is discountenanced, and the men are raised up to an inde- 
pendent manhood where possible, and then discharged. A gallery of 
portraits of the tramps showing how they looked when they were received 
and then when discharged added to the interest of the meeting. Of 
course many cases are failures; but when these men will not work in the 
Colony they are arrested and made to work in the Houses of Correction 
if they go back to their begging. The tramp question has certainly 
never been more wisely handled than by these associations, and they 
deserve success, # 


Tue CoLony or ARTUF IN PALESTINE is mainly an effort to found a refuge 
and a school for converted Jews, aided by a goodly number of Christians. 
The idea is to reintroduce systematic and scientific agriculture into the 
land with a view to regenerate it, and if possible to draw to it a Jewish 
population under Christian influences, It has been loudly decried by the 
Jews as a failure, but this is not true. A mistake was made in receiving 
too many, and also in taking incongruous elements. These latter, per- 
ceiving the error, have largely withdrawn because they were not willing 
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to engage in agricultural labor; but those who remain have the better 
opportunity to carry on their experiment. The settlement now contains 30 
inhabitants, of whom 11 are men, 7 women, and 12 children. These are 
now in a better condition as regards their homes, and in better relations 
with one another, and are looking with decided confidence to the future. 
What is now most wanted is aid from the Christian world. The triumph 
of the Jews would be great were Artuf abandoned. 


Tue Swiss EVANGELICAL Society OF ZURICH, in its last annual report in 
regard to the various spheres of home mission work, shows a great deal of 
activity. The large loan library was greatly increased, and 30,000 larger 
and smaller publications were issued, besides 40,000 tracts. A gratui- 
tous reading club gave to about 2,000 families an opportunity to enjoy 
Christian publications, and on Sunday a large number of boys were col- 
lected in the association rooms for instruction. A *‘ Refuge” for travel- 
ing workmen sheltered, in the course of the year, no less than 11,000 of 
this class, some for x meal and others for a night. With this is connected 
a hospital, which is a welcome asylum for many poor working-men. The 
city missionaries have been very active, preaching and teaching in public 
and private, there being some twenty mission stations for Sunday work. 
The Benevolent Society assisted many poor people in various ways; while 
the Society for Sabbath Observance established Sunday lectures on various 
religious subjects. This central association has rural branches which 
greatly increase the sphere for doing good, and they also report gratifying 
success, 





Tue Lonpon Catuoric Directory for 1886 gives very full statistics of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Great Britain. The ‘‘Church ” has 1,575 
churches, chapels, and stations. In this enumeration are not counted the 
private chapels in certain large households; of these there areeleven. In 
1885 the number of priests increased from 2,522 to 2,576. During the 
year 91 priests were consecrated, 56 in the Secular Clergy and 35 in the 
Orders. Among these latter we note the Jesuits, Benedictines, Francis- 
cans, Oblates, Redemptionists, and Marists. In the hierarchy there are 23 
bishops and archbishops. In England and Wales there are 14 bishops, 1 
archbishop, and 2 suffragans. In Scotland there are 2 archbishops, with 4 
suffragans. The archiepiscopal diocese of Westminster contains 359 
priests, of whom 100 belong to the Orders. The leading diocese, after 
that of London, is Liverpool, where there are 323 priests, 108 of whom 
belong tothe Orders. In the line of schools there are 37 colleges, and 101 
cloister schools, In the archiepiscopal diocese of Westminster there were 
in 1885 in the elementary schools 20,111 children. The British realm con- 
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Editorial Miscellany. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne Sources oF Missionary ContriBuTions.—Most Missionary Societies 
have, it is to be presumed, settled for themselves the question what are 
certain and what uncertain sources of financial income. Our own society 
looks chiefly to the churches for its regular income, and believes that in 
the individual contributions of members of the congregations it has its 
surest promise of support. The income by legacies must always be of un- 
certain amount. For example, the receipts from this source for the year 
ending October 31, 1884, were not quite $50,000. Last year they were 
$101,901, more than twice the amount credited to any previous year ex- 
cepting 1883, when the figures were $78,091, and 1876, when they were 
$51,338, In 1872 there was only $10,364; in 1873 only $15,817, while in 
1874 there was a jump to $47,603. Of the $6,500,000 (round numbers) re- 
ceived by the society in the past ten years, only about one dollar in twelve, 
or $518,570, has come from legacies, and a much smaller amount from 
‘*sundries.” Our chief reliance is, and must be, on the intelligent lib- 
erality of the people; on the gifts—small individually, but large in the 
aggregate—of the masses. Nor must our dependence be on the wealthy 
few. Probably it would be found, if any analysis of our Church collec- 
tions were possible, that the wealthy give a smaller amount proportion- 
ately than most of us suspect. However this may be, it is certain that, as 
the masses of our communicants, men and women in the middle and 
lower stations of life, are educated in the history and results of missions, 
in their duty toward the heathen and neglected populations in our own 
country and abroad, and in the obligation which their membership in 
Christ’s kingdom imposes on their individual liberality—as this training 
process advances, so will the income of our Missionary Society. We can- 
not depend on legacies or ‘‘ sundries,” or the contributions of the 
wealthy; but we can trust the enlightened Christian conscience for the 
needful support and extension which our missions require from year to 
year. 

We propose no discussion of this important matter in these pages, 
which are devoted rather to missionary news than to editorial comment; 
we simply desire to call attention to these surface facts, concerning our 
own and other American societies, in order that our readers may the better 
appreciate what we propose to introduce from a very intelligent article 
in the May number of the ‘‘Church Missionary Intelligencer.” This 
monthly, we may say, without intending to be invidious or to disparage 
other periodicals of the class, is easily the ablest missionary monthly in 
existence. Its articles on missionary methods, on missionary history, on 
difficulties of administration, and on various other vital questions in mis- 
sionary enterprise are not excelled in breadth of view, general candor, or 
intelligent comprehension. It represents the Church Missionary Society, 
which, as many of our readers are aware, is an expression of the mission- 
ary spirit of the Evangelicals of the Church of England. Its operations 
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are, perhaps, more widely extended than those of any other society, and 
it leads all other societies in the amount of its annual income. In 1878 
its income touched and passed the million-dollar line, the actual receipts 
for that year being $1,120,540, all for foreign missions. It had ap- 
proached the million-dollar line in 1874, 1876, and 1877. So far as we 
know it has not dropped below that line since it reached it. In the last 
five years the amounts have not varied largely. In 1881 the income was 
$1.037,540; in 1882, $1,105,680; in 1883, $1,126,155; in 1884, $1,162,- 
240; in 1885, $1,157,705. The income for the present year will be, it is 
announced, fully as large as last year, notwithstanding the agricultural 
depression, How is it possible to make the income of one of several mis- 
sionary societies of one Church so large, and to maintain it so uniformly? 
We cannot*now explain the home methods of the society; we can only 
say that the home field is thoroughly mapped out and covered by a series 
of branch associations, and it is from these agencies, which are managed 
with great skill, that the bulk of the contributions is received. 

The article to which we wish to call attention, and from which we 
will cull some interesting facts and conclusions, is called ‘‘ The Titled 
and the Wealthy: their Contributions to Foreign Missions.” It is the 
first article in the May ‘‘ Intelligencer.” Its author is the Rev. H. Percy 
Grubb. Mr. Grubb says, it is generally well known that the means for 
the support of missions is furnished chiefly by the middle and lower 
classes of society; but this impression is a good deal weakened by the 
comments of the press on a society so rich that it can spend a million 
dollars yearly on its missionary enterprises, and by the mention from 
time to time of legacies or benefactions. He owns that he has been curi- 
ous enough as to the sources of this income to analyze at great cost of 
labor the annual financial reports, with a view not only to satisfy his 
own mind on the subject, but to put the society in a position to plan in- 
telligently for an extension of missionary zeal. He finds first, that the 
number of titled persons, excluding bishops, judges, privy councilors, 
and knights, with their wives, is not under 7,000. He then goes through 
the detailed reports of the society and extracts the contributions of all 
titled persons, including knights and their wives, and presents the result 
inatable. The table gives the items by counties under two heads: 1st, 
annual subscriptions, number and amounts; 2d, occasional benefactions, 
number and amounts. The result shows that 362 titled persons gave 
$5,325 in annual subscriptions, and $1,225 in benefactions. These are 
beggarly amounts, indeed. Of course they do not include the gifts to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which raises about half the 
amount yearly of the Church Missionary Society; but the latter is the 
great foreign missionary society of the Church, and that it should have 
so small a support from the titled elass is, as Mr. Grubb remarks, painful 
evidence of coldness where there should be warmth; of indifference where 
there should be enthusiasm. There is in the amount subscribed a uni- 
formity which indicates that the subscriptions given are not an expression 
of interest in the cause, but simply a conventional matter. In Middlesex 
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County the average of fifty subscriptions is less than $10, in Kent the av- 
erage of twenty-one is $10 50, and there are plenty of $5 subscriptions in 
the list, no fewer than one hundred and seventy-nine being for this 
amount, while thirty-nine are for only $2 50. Only one reaches $500; the 
uext highest but one being $125. Among the noble contributors were 
two dukes, one duchess, fifteen earls, fourteen countesses, six marquises, 
two marchionesses, four viscounts, and twenty lords. The dukes gave 
about $43 each, the duchess gave $16, the earls an average of $80, the 
countesses not quite $10, the marquises $13, the marchionesses $30, the 
viscounts $7 50, the lords $20. There were besides one hundred and 
thirty-three titled ladies who gave less than $10, eighty-three honorables 
who gave the same sum, and eighty-two baronets and knights whose 
averaye was about $15. Mr. Grubb’s tables show that four titled persons 
subscribe over one fifth of the total of $5,325; and when he remembers 
how many millions and tens of millions of income these titled persons rep- 
resent, he is constrained to admit that small as he expected to find their 
contributions he was not prepared to find them so utterly insignificant. 
‘One thousand pounds a year, the contribution by the nobility of England 
to the Church Missionary Society, the largest and most importart of mis- 
sionary societies! what a trifle it is!’ What an ignoble gift for the ‘fore- 
most and richest nobility in the world to the foremost cause in the 
world!” 

This sum, compared with sums received from other sources of the so- 
ciety’s income, is very small, indeed, as Mr. Grubb proceeds to show. 
Missionary boxes, which are held by the poorer classes of missionary sup- 
porters, and filled, not by begging so much as by personal self-denial, 
produce twenty times as much as the three hundred and sixty-two dukes, 
lords, and ladies, or $100,000. The Sunday-schools alone produce five 
times as much. Mr. Grubb shows how a small parish of only three hun- 
dred and six poor persons raised year before last $590 for the society by 
various methods. The parish of St. Margaret’s, Brighton, gave more than 
the nobility, and there were only four subscriptions of $50 and upward, 
the largest being $150. But do not the nobility contribute in other ways, 
through the offertory, for example ? Mr. Grubb th'nks not. He seems 
determined to make them ashamed of themselves. He says : 

We are not aware that missionary offertories, taken as a whole throughout the 
country, are increased in any very marked degree by the gifts of titled and wealthy 
persons, We do not say that in individual congregations the presence of the rich 
does not materially “affect the offertory; but we say, that taking the missionary 
offertovies throughout the country as a whole, our own experience and our study 
of the Report do not lead us to conclude that the sums which the wealthy con- 
tribute to the offertories, bear any larger proportion to the offertories as a whole 
than do the sums which they are noted as contributing to the subscription lists 
bear to the total sums mentioned in these lists. There are, besides, two, perhaps 
three, classes of offertories to which the wealthy contribute but small sums, if at 
all, namely, those at the afternoon and evening Sunday services, and at missionary 
meetings, which they rarely attend. Further, the sum received in the alms-dish 
from a wealthy person seldom exceeds the customary sovereign; and if we may 
state our own conviction, an induction drawn from, if not a large, yet not a small, 
area of observation, it is this, that in a considerable number, if not in a majority, 
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of country parishes, even in those where titled and wealthy persons reside, the 
missionary offertory is indebted for a large proportion of its gold to the clergyman 
and his family. 


Mr. Grubb here drops the nobility with the observation that the royal 
family is not represented at all in the society’s lists, and enters into an 
analysis of the other contributions to the society, affirming that the larger 
sums are given, not by poor persons, perhaps, but by those who have to 
make considerable effort in the way of self-denial in order to do so. His 
tables show that of the $674,095 received through associations no more 
than $46,700 came in subscriptions of $50 and upward. These tables 
have more than ordinary interest, and those interested in missionary re- 
sources would do well to study them. We can only find further space at 
present for Mr, Grubb’s conclusion, that what is true of the titled classes 
is true also of the wealthy. The society recefves only a “ fractional sup- 
port from the moneyed classes.” The bulk of the income is from the hun- 
dreds of thousands of village children and poor persons, the pennies and 
shillings of those in humble life. Mr. Grubb leaves the question with an 
earnest discussion as to why the titled and wealthy classes do so little, 


comparatively, for foreign missions. 


THE ForEIGN Missions oF THE MetTuoptst EpiscopanL Cuvurcnu, Sovura. 
-—There has been not a little discussion, recently, concerning the plan of 
administration of the missions of the Church South, and it was expected 
that the General Conference which met in Richmond early in May would 
earnestly consider whether new methods were desirable and practicable. 
These pages are necessarily prepared before the Conference has fairly got 
beyond the preliminary stage, so that the course it will take is entirely 
unknown. Dr. Garland, president of the Board of Missions, started the 
discussion in the press, by suggesting certain changes which were needed, 
in his judgment, in order to greater efficiency in administration. There 
has been a marked improvement of organization in the past eight years— 
especially in the last quadrennium. The business methods, as we learn 
from the ‘*‘ Advocate of Missions,” the monthly organ of the Board, have 
been vastly improved, and, certainly, the contributions have increased to 
a most gratifying extent. The income in 1882 was $103,000; in 1883, 
$160,000; in 1884, $177,000; in 1885, $186,000; and in 1886 $230,000, all 
for foreign missions. The fact that the income of the Board was more 
than doubled in four years indicates better methods and better adminis- 
tration. The missionaries in the field are anxious that the system of 
superintendency should be changed. They say that they are practically 
disfranchised under the present system of superintendency, and made 
voiceless in the plans of the Church. They have no vote in the home 
Conferences to which they belong, and no voice in the management of the 
missions in which they are laboring. The missions of the Board are in 
China, Brazil, Mexico, on the Mexican border, and among the Indians 
and Germans. In these fields 46 ordained missionaries are employed — 
10 in China, 5 in Brazil, 7 in Central Mexico, 11 on the Mexican border, 
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10 among the Indians, and 3 among the Germans. It is estimated that 
about $100,000 was raised this year for domestic missions, A new mission 
has just been opened in Japan, 


THE OPENING IN S1amM.—It is, perhaps, not generally known that Siam, 
of which the Western world hears so little, is one of the open doors now 
presented to missionary enterprise. It is an obscure kingdom, but it is 
in important one, and ought to be occupied by a large force of mission- 
aries. Only one missionary, an American Baptist, is engaged in this field 
besides the representatives of the American Presbyterian Board. The 
doors of the kingdom are wide open. Both king and people are not only 
not hostile, they are friendly to Christianity, and missionaries can go 
every-where and teach and preach the Gospel. The king has actually 
helped the Presbyterian missionaries by donations. The people, who 
were afraid a few years ago to receive any literature from the mission- 
aries, are now eager to get books and tracts, and besiege the missionaries 
for them. The number of inquirers is steadily increasing. The doctrines 
of Buddhism are losing their hold on the people, and the time is ripe for 
Christianity. The Presbyterians have but two stations, one at Bangkok 
and the other at Petchaburi. The number of communicants is 328. 


Missionary WorkK IN Formosa.—There are few fields in Asia more suc- 
cessful than Formosa has been, though at the beginning it was very un- 
promising. The English and Canadian Presbyterians have supported a 
mission in Formosa for some years, and one of the Canadian missionaries, 
Mr. Mackay, has led a most heroic life among the Formosans, marrying a 
native woman and giving himself to his work in much the same spirit as 
William Taylor has given himself to Africa. For years the people were 
hostile and the missionaries not only suffered much persecution, but were 
often in danger of being killed by furious mobs. Christianity, however, 
has so far won its way against their prejudices that many have renounced 
idolatry and become earnest Christians, living an exemplary life, and 
seeking to propagate Christianity among their heathen countrymen. The 
Rev. W. Campbell, in a letter to the London ‘ Presbyterian Messenger,” 
gives an interesting account of how an obscure village received the truths 
of the Gospel at the hands of native Christians. Mr. Campbell recently 
made a tour of the country of Ka-gi, which is on the western side of 
Formosa, nearly in the middle of the island. In the country where there 
used to be much Opposition there are now six Christian congregations. 
Gu-ta-oan is a large village, twelve miles from Ka-gi city. It was not 
until six months ago that the missjonaries learned that there were any 
who even knew of Christianity in Gu-ta-oan. When the first intimation 
was received that Christianity had been introduced in the town three 
students were sent from Taiwanfoo to make inquiries. These students 
saw enough to convince them that the people sincerely desired to know 
the truths of the Gospel, about thirty of them having renounced all con- 


nection with idolatry, and being daily engaged in the study of the New 
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Testament and hymn-book. Mr. Campbell and his companion received a 
warm welcome from these native Christians of Gu-ta-oan, who left their 
fields to receive the visitors and provide refreshment and suitable lodging 
for them, ‘‘and took every way,” writes Mr. Campbell, ‘+ of showing 


g 
their joy and thankfulness at our presence among them,” ‘* They alse,” 
he continues, ‘*conducted me to a neighboring village, where five or six 
entire families had ceased the worship of idols, and were now under such 
Christian instruction as could be obtained.” In the evening a general 
meeting was held, many outsiders being present, and listening most re- 


spectfully. Of the meeting Mr. Campbell says: 





The apartment in which we met proving rather confined, a large takle was 
placed on the open ground outside, and, standing upon this, we preached alternately 
till we were thoroughly tired. More than a hundred people gathered round. It 
was clear, full moon, and I have seldom spoken under circumstances more encour- 
aging and impressive. After much interesting conversation that same evening, 
one brother offered a site, while about twenty others engaged to put up a suitable 
place of worship at their own expense. It was agreed that a building with bamboo 
frame-work would be quite sufficient to meet present requirements. 


The origin of this interesting movement is thus described: 


So far as I could learn, it appears that the beginning of the movement in 
Gu-ta-oan dates much further back than the present year. They told me that 
about three years ago, during the time of a bad harvest, a number of the villagers 
were scattered abroad in search of employment; that two of them found their way 
to the Christian village of Giam-cheng, where Deacon Tsu-ong became acquainted 
with them, procuring occupation for them, and from the very commencement 
speaking to them of obtaining salvation through the merey of God. To one of 
these men he presented a copy of the small hymn-book used at our meetings; and 
some weeks after, this man returned able to read some of the hymns, and is now 
warmly interested in the invitation to become a worshiper of the true and living 
God, About this time also a Gu-ta-oan man went to the city of Ka-gi to take up 
his residence there, and for the first time listened to some remarks from a Church 
adherent on the need and the preciousness of Christ’s salvation. Then our Ka-gi 
elder Se-keng went down and spent a Sabbath at Gu-ta-oan, finding a little com- 
pany of brethren awaiting him, who, considering their opportunities, had acquired 
an amount of Christian knowledge that was most creditable tothem. Before I left 
on Saturday morning they requested that Ang-khe should be allowed to remain 
with them for eight or ten days to see after the building of the chapel, and to have 
reading-classes with them every evening after worship. To this I readily assented, 
parting from them soon after with something of the feelings of one who had found 
a vein of silver, I have no doubt that a number of the fine, promising lads at 
Gu-ta-oan will yet be able to give a good account of themselves. Several of the 
grown-up people are already speaking of sending their sons down to the middle 
school in Taiw anfoo. 


The movement embraces whole families. The people seem to be very 
much in earnest, and important results are expected, 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Intsn political and economic questions are forced upon the attention of 
Americans whether they will or no, The large Irish element in our pop- 
ulation, the presence in almost every comfortable city or town home of 
one or more servants of Irish birth, compels an interest which is imme- 
diately next to our own political concerns. Such an article as that in 
the ‘* Nineteenth Century” for March, on ‘* The Economic Value of Ireland 
to Great Britain,” will have many American readers. Robert Giffen 
writes in a very calm and thoughtful manner of the economic questions 
created by the poverty of Ireland, as well as of the economic methods 
which have created that poverty. This writer shows, that with every 
decade the disproportion of the population of the rest of the United 
Kingdom to that of Ireland increases. A new people is grown in Great 
Britain equal to the whole of the disaffected part of Ireland at the present 
time every ten years. Down to the year 1845, from the beyinning of the 


century, the peoplé of Ireland were about half those of Great Britain, and 


about a third of the whole population of the United Kingdom. The 
population of the disaffected parts of Ireland was also nearly three fourths 
of the whole of that country, and consequently about a fourth of that of 
the United Kingdom. The change from such proportions is about that 
of one seventh for the proportion of Ircland itself to the United Kingdom, 
and one twelfth for the proportion of the disaffected parts of Ireland. 
This writer shows also how Irish capital is only one twenty-fourth part 
of that of the United Kingdom. England trades with India annually to 
the extent of £66,000,000; with Australia to the extent of £55,000,000; 
with Ireland a trade of abcut £40,000,000. The author concludes that 
Great Britain has not much to lose in dissolving partnership with Ireland, 
while Ireland has a great deal to lose. 

Professor Huxley returns to his attack upon the supernatural elements 
of theology in an anthropological study with the title, ‘* The Evolution of 
Theology.” His first sentence shows how limited his knowledge is of 
that which he attempts to study: ‘‘I conceive that the origin, the 
growth, the decline, and the fall of those speculations respecting the ex- 
istence. the powers, and the disposition of beings analogous to men, but 
more or less devoid of corporeal qualities, which may be broadly included 
under the head of theology, are phenomena the study of which legiti- 
mately falls wifhin the province of the anthropologist.” There is no 
fault to be found with his claim that the anthropologist has a right to 
study these things; but so far as this statement defines what he means 
by theology, his conception of it is absurdly and totally inadequate. 
Professor Huxley plunges at once into the question of the authorship of 
the Pentateuch; assumes that there is little certainty to be attached to 
these utterances, as they are ‘‘an cnumeration of documents which cer- 
tainly belong to very different ages, but of the exact dates and authorship 
of any of which, except perhaps one or two of the prophetical writings, 
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there is no evidence either internal or external, so far as I can discover, of 
such a nature as to justify more than a confession of ignorance, or at most 
an approximate conclusion.”” Any man who in the presence of modern 
critical studies can make such a statement puts himself out of court at 
once, so far as he claims to be a scientific student of the: logy. Never- 
theless, the urticle is readable, as is all Professor Huxley's work ; conveys 
a vast amount of information from the ethnographic and biological stand- 
point; and is valuable as a stimulus to theological scholars who have 
learned to read Professor Huxley with less alarm than in years gone by. 

A second paper on this same subject appears in the April number of 
the ** Nineteenth Century,” and is given the leading place. The basis of 
Professor Huxley is further illustrated in the second article by this state- 
ment: ‘‘In the present results of biblical criticism, however, I can dis- 
cover no justification for the common assumption that between the time 
of Joshua and Rehoboam any thing was known either of the Deuteronomic 
wr of the Levitical legislation, or that the theology of the Israelites, from 
the king who sat on the throne to the lowest of his subjects, was in any 
important respect different from that which might nafurally be expected 
from their previous history and the conditions of their existence. I see 
no reason to doubt that, like the rest of the world, the Israelites passed 
through a period of mere ghost worship, and had advanced through an- 
cestry worship and fetichism snd totemism to the theological level at 
which we find them in the books of Judges and Samuel.” There isa 
very great difference between seeing no reason to doubt and seeing much 
reason to believe. When Professor Huxley is engaged in a strictly scien- 
tific inquiry he ostensibly believes nothing ‘for which he dves not have 
evidence; but when he makes a theological excursion he will believe noth- 
ing to be theologically true on any evidence whatever. 

Those who oppose woman suffrage will find in this number a well-written 
paper by the Hon. Mrs, Chapman, which closes with the following sen- 
tence: ‘* My earnest hope is, that the political franchise will not be given to 
any woman. To give it may be progress, but there is progress in a wrong 
direction.” 

R. H. Hutton has in this number a study of Cardinal Newman which, 
in literary quality, strikes us as one of the best things in recent literature. 
He is no more than just to Cardinal Newman when he states, that ‘‘ his 
unique position consists in this, that while most of those for whom certain 
ideas have a great fascination have used them rather for the purpose of 
superseding revelation, and not explaining, or trying to explain, how we 
might have obtained all the advantages of faith without faith, Newman 
has steadily used these scientific ideas in subordination to that master-key 
of all our being which he has found in revelation. Instead of being di- 
verted from the study of natural law by his profound devotion to things 
spiritual, that devotion seems to have quickened tenfold his keenness of 
thought for the natural history of man’s mind, which he always rightly 
regards as the very basis upon which all supernatural teaching is neces- 
sarily founded and superinduced.” But the author is in error in sup- 
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posing that Newman was almost the first to look at natural science 
through the spiritual atmosphere. Any one who is familiar with those 
theologians of the seventeenth century whose teachings have been epito- 
mized by Principal Tulloch will see that Newman was indebted for his 
spirit to more than one theological ancestor. 

We very much fear that many of our theological writers make too 
much of the silence of Scripture on some points. No great while since, we 
heard a very interesting sermon the key-note of which was, the silence of 
the Lord with regard to certain subjects. The good preacher attempted 
to show that this silence was voluntary, and determined upon after 
weighty thought. But the rationalist teachers whom he antagonized 
could have showed him that the probable reason why the Master did not 
speak upon such subjects was, that the subjects themselves were scarcely 
known to any one of his time, and that he himself, as a peasant of Judea, 
had had no opportunity, speaking of his humanity alone, to gather those 
experiences and knowledges which were necessary to their discussion. 
The ‘‘ Presbyterian Review ” for April opens with a very readable paper by 
Professor Herrick Johnson on ‘‘ The Silence of Scripture a Proof of its 
Divine Origin.” The article smacks much more of the pulpit and lecture 
room than of the review. We feel that the value of silence is held much 
too strongly in some pages of this paper. Dr. Johnson makes account of 
the silence of the Scripture with regard to the date of the birth of Christ 
—the month of the year; its silence with regard to the infancy and early 
life of Jesus; and with regard to his personal appearance. He holds that 
the silence of Scripture is almost as remarkable concerning Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, as concerning Jesus himself; and enlarges in the usual 
way upon the omission, namely, that it was intended to anticipate the 
dangers of Mariolatry. What Dr. Johnson has to say concerning the 
silence of the Scriptures as to Mary seems to us to be weak in two direc- 
tions. This silence could be accounted for by the general position of 
women in that land and in that day, when they formed but little part of 
society, and especially had little importance religiously. It is very re- 
markable that Dr. Johnson should use the following sentence: ‘*‘ Not a 
single word of affectionate mention appears in all the record as coming 
either from Jesus or from disinterested biographers telling the story of 
his life;*’ but failed to consider that other, ‘‘ When Jesus therefore saw 
his mother, and the disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith unto 
his mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold 
thy mother! And from that hour that disciple took her unto his own.” 
We attach more importance to the Bible’s silence as to scientific 
fact. The fourth instance of silence relates to the reserve of Scripture 
concerning the future or the unseen world. To our mind, the argument 
as stated by Dr. Johnson cuts both ways. There is as much force in the 
silence of Scripture against certain things being true of the future life, as 
there is strength for the argument for a future life in the broad state- 
ments which exist and in the absence of detail. It would seem that the 
faith of many might have been increased if there had been larger and, 
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using the word in the best sense, more rational detail. Thisarticle would 





be more effective if it were less rhetorical. 

The Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., has a study of ‘‘The Salvation Army,’ 
which is not very enthusiastic and is yet kindly. In this paper the fol- 
lowing interesting statement is made: ‘‘To the followers of Wesley it 
was always something of a puzzle that Calvinists should hold their own 
in a revival of religion. . . . They have recognized in Mr. Moody some 
Methodist ways, but not Mr. Wesley’s theology. During all these years 
no Methodist preacher emerged from the Old Connection or the New who 
could attract and impress the general community.” This power of at- 
raction he finds in William Booth, who, in 1861, broke away from, Meth- 
odist appointments where he labored in the New Connection, and began 










to work independently among the poor at the east end of London with 






the assistance of his wife, a woman of considerable mental power as well 
as spiritual fervor. A very interesting sketch of the rise of the Salvation 
Army is given, and from this sketch it appears that Mr. Booth is phys- 
ically and mentally of the clearly recognized evangelistic type. Dr. 
Fraser has come to believe that the half kindly, half-scornful toleration 
which the Salvation Army commands for itself in Great Britain is quite 
likely to be more injurious to its progress than any amount of angry op- 











yosition. As a Scotchman, he shows great acumen when he says, *‘ We 
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imagine that the American people have enough of home-born religions 
’ 






vagaries without importing new specimens from across the ocean.’ 
There is much food for reflection in his closing sentences: ‘‘ We cannot 
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but deem self-restraint needful to preserve spiritual fervor from degener- 
ating into frenzy and rant. Surely the more we are with God the more 





grave we should be in handling his word and work, and the sense of his 
nearness should calm and chasten us. What has the godly man to do 
with hysterical feebleness, martial vaporing, or clamorous incoherence?” 
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The May number of the ‘Princeton Review” has a very interesting 

j paper on Wordsworth by Titus Munson Cone. It is not very p!easant to 
Nhat iii find that the author of so many beautiful sentiments was little thought of 
i; anes or little esteemed by his neighbors, the verdict of one of these being, 
4 fi if “Mr. Wordsworth was hard upon poor people. He was close in money 
api matters. He used to tell strangers ‘ We have no poor people here.’” He 
i ; does not seem to have been remembered with affection by any of his poor 

: neighbors. The verdict is a just one, that Wordsworth’s love of man was 

: a purely literary and imaginative passion. He was like many other en- 

| he thusiasts for humanity who labor for the amelioration of mankind with 
their noses in the air. That this verdict is not too harsh is shown by the 


ata 


introductory lines to Michael, where he speaks of 
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“ Shepherds, dwellers in the valieys, men 
Whom I already loved; not verily 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and woods, 
Where was their occupation and abode.” 


So Mr. Wordsworth loves men for the valleys and not valleys for the men. 
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George Bancroft defends with much force, in his paper on the ‘‘Seventh 
Petition,” the old version as against the new, believing that it ought to be 
‘‘ deliver us from evil,” rather than ‘‘ deliver us from the evil one,” as in 
the Revised. Charles Loring Brace is evidently continuing his theological 
studies, as he has here a good paper upon ‘‘ Egyptian Monotheism,” in 
which he traces Monotheism as discoverable in that literature of Egypt 
which antedates the breakdown into Polytheism. General Howard, whose 
experience fits him particularly to write intelligently of the Freedmen, 
shows how they behaved themselves during the war, and gives some very 
interesting facts as to the great burden thrown upon the military forces 
and upon the benevolent energies of the South by the emancipation of 
the blacks and the advance of the Union armies. F. N. Zabriskie, in his 
essay upon ‘* The Novel of Our Times,” accounts for the fact that so many 
English critics have pronounced Whitman’s poetry to be the voice in the 
wilderness ‘‘ which foreruns the coming of the true American muse.” 
‘* The usual fallacy, especially among our English cousins, is in the @ priori 
theory that an American literature must be something abnormal—some 
monstrosity akin to our California pumpkin or our Florida alligators.” 


The ‘‘Forum,” which leaped at once into fame and strength, continues 
to possess in its April and May numbers the strength which it had in its 
initial issue. We have often had occasion to compliment the editor of 
the North American upon the timeliness of the contributions which-he 
secures. That compliment must be given in even larger measure to the 
editor of the ‘‘Forum,” In the April number David Dudley Field, a 
veteran who by no means lags superfluous on the field, discusses the rela- 
tion of the Children and the State, and advances some truths as to the 
right of the State to protect itself from the evils of immoral homes and of 
the criminal education of the children. With these rights of the State we 
have long sympathized, and we believe this subject will command larger 
attention in the future. Even as the State has the right, under the 
threatenings of a pestilence, to protect itself by taking the sanitation of a 
home into its own hands, so the State, considered as the summary of 
power and executive force for the welfare of the community, has a right 
to take from immoral and degraded parents the children whose lives are 
to become by the force of their criminal education a poisonous ferment in 
the life of the community. 

Andrew Carnegie, who is about the best mixture of the business man 
and of the author fn our American life, gives ‘‘ An Employer’s View of 
the Labor Question.” This is one of the best papers which have been 
called forth by the excitements of the time. We strongly commend it to 
the attention of all who are interested in the discussion of these labor 
problems. There are several sentences so judicious and important as to 
deserve to be quoted: ‘‘I would lay it down as a maxim that there is 
no excuse for a strike or a lock-out until arbitration of differences has 
been offered by one party and refused by the other.” ‘‘One great source 
of trouble arises from the fact that the immense establishments are not 
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managed by their.owners, but by salaried officers who cannot possibly 
have any permanent interest in the welfare of the working-men. These 
officials are chiefly anxious to present a satisfactory balance-sheet at the 
end of the year.” He holds that the greatest cause of friction between 
capital and labor in the largest establishments at the present time is, that 
the men are not paid at any time the compensation proper to that time. 
All this means that workmen's wages fall six months after a rise of prices, 
and sometimes decline six months after a fall. Mr. Carnegie’s principle 
is, that wages should be based upon a sliding scale in proportion to the 
net prices received for product month by month. This principle is already 
here and there in successful operation. 

Professor Noah K. Davis hasa bright paper on ‘‘ The Negro in the South.” 
There are many excellent suggestions in this paper, though its tone is 
strictly Caucasian. It iswritten from the Southern stand-point, but is full 
of kind words and has some epigrammatic wit, as when, in speaking of 
the half-dozen colleges established here and there to enlighten the mass 
of 5,000,000 blacks, he says: ‘‘ Poor Sambo! he asks for bread and you 
build him 2 college; he asks for a fish and you send him a professor.” 

The final paper in this number is by Rev. David Swing on ‘‘ The Ideal 
Church,” which he defines to be one ‘‘in which piety shall outrank doctrine, 
the words of Christ outrank all the words of the law-giver, in which the 
spirit of Christ shall be the proof of the presence of a Christian, in which 
the variety of thought, interpretation, belief, shall be forgotten by hearts 
full of toleration, full of friendship; which shall make a brotherhood out 
of sentiment, character, duty, rather than out of doctrines and defini- 
tions.” All of which is very pretty; but will Dr. Swing tell us how you 
can have a duty without a definition, The May number is not equal to 
the April number, but there are valuable points in President Barnard’s 
paper on ‘‘How I was Educated,” Rev. John W. Chadwick's on 
**Cremation,” and in Moncure D, Conway’s on ‘‘Contemporary Super- 


naturalism.” 


The April ‘‘ Andover Review” is not, in its contributed articles, up to 
the level of the May number, though attention may be well directed to Dr. 
W. W. Adams's scond paper on the ‘‘ Spiritual Problem of the Manufact- 
uring Towns” in the April number, and to the editorial in the May num- 
ber, entitled ‘“‘Is the Orthodox Pulpit Orthodox?” A very thoughtful 
article deserving study is that by the Rev. R. Alger in the ‘* Unitarian Re- 
view” for May. Not often has the theme of the calamities of men and the 
providence of God been more effectively presented. It is very interesting 
to us to observe the effect of Mr. Cable’s articles on Southern questions on 
the writers who come from below Mason and Dixon’s line. If one were 
to determine Mr. Cable’s importance by the amount of attention which is 
paid him, one would feel that he had already achieved the dignity of a 
national force. In the April number of the *‘ Quarterly Review of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South,” the Hon. I. E. Schumate describes 
Mr. Cable as a novelist out of his element. The spirit of this paper is 
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quite different from that from the pen of the Rev. Dr. C. G. Andrews on 
the Education of the Colored Race. 


While the external appearance of the ‘‘ Universalist Quarterly ” is singu- 
larly like that of some of the English reviews, we are sometimes forced 
to feel that its spirit needs to be more thoroughly assimilated to that of 
the best reviews. We are forced to this reflection in reading the review 
of Dr. Shedd’s work on the doctrine of endless punishment, which does 
not seem to us to be worthy of the place in which it is found. 


The most notable feature in the April number of the ‘‘African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Review” is a paper on the ‘‘Ordination of Women” 
by Bishop Campbell, which strongly favors the ordination of women as 
deacons, at least. 


The ‘‘New Englander and Yale Review” gives the leading place to 
an article by Leonard W. Bacon on John Brown, in which the author de- 
clares ‘‘ that there was absolutely nothing that the state of Virginia could 
do but find the majestic old hero to be guilty or insane. No government 
can suffer an invasion of its territory to go unpunished, even when it is 
undertaken with a permit from Mr. Sanborn.” Considering that this 
statement appears in the New Englander it may be said to be remarkable. 


The ‘‘North American” attempts to utilize the revived interest in the 
history of the war. In its May issue the leading place is given to General 
Beauregard, who writes on the defense of Charleston. This is followed 
singularly enough by a paper from the pen of Frederick Douglass on ‘‘ The 
Future of the Colored Race.” The no-name essay relates to the Senate 
as ‘‘our House of Lords.” The paper is sharply critical of the present 
constitution and the undue influence of the Senate. Grand Master Pow- 
derly’s paper on ‘Strikes and Arbitration” will increase the public re- 
spect for that well-meaning but as yet ineffective head. 


There are two papers in the April number of the ‘‘ American Catholic 
Quarterly Review” which deserve attention from non-Roman readers, 
These relate to ‘‘God and Agnosticism,” by Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., 
and ‘* The Church and Cremation,” by Bishop Corcoran. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times: Their Diversity and Unity in Life and 
Doctrine. By GorrHarp Victor Lecuter, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
Leipsic. Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Re-written. Translated by 
A. J. K. Davipson. Two Volumes. 12mo, pp. 366, 390. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

For more than thirty years the name of Lechler has been known to 

those who have kept themselves informed respecting the controyersies 

carried on among the Protestant scholars of continental Europe touching 
theological and biblical subjects, as an able defender of the orthodox side 
of some of the questions mooted. The treatise now in hand is his chief 
work. It has been a growth rather than a creation, having first appeared 
as a prize essay as early as 1850. It was reproduced in regular book form 
in 1856, and again as described by its title in 1885. From this last and 
greatly enlarged edition the translation indicated above has been made, 

The work is specifically historical, but also incidentally exegetical, and 
necessarily somewhat controversial, in opposition to the too hasty and 
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one-sided assumptions of Baur and the whole Tiibingen school. It is 
naturally distributed into two divisions—‘‘ Books "—devoted severally to 


er 


the Apostolic and the Post-apostolic periods, the former making about three 
fourths of the whole. It treats first of the religious life of the early 
Church, and then of its doctrines, as delivered by the apostles and written 
down in the New Testament, and rendered practically effective in the 
lives of the believers. The beginnings at Jerusalem come first in order, 
and then the appearance of the Gentile element at Antioch and elsewhere, 
and out of these come the Jewish-Christian school of St. James, and a 
little later the Gentile-Christian school of St. Paul, which for a time 
seemed to be somewhat out of harmony, but evidently only as to inci- 
dental details. The extinction of the Church at Jerusalem and the dis- 
persion of its members ended the conflict, and left the Pauline element in 
the ascendency in all parts westward from Palestine. The disharmony be- 
tween the doctrinal tendencies of the Jewish and the Gentile Churches, 
of which the Tiibingen school of writers make so much, is shown to have 
been chiefly in respect to matters of no real importance, while in all that 
pertains to the substance of doctrine there is substantial unity. It is also 
shown that the doctrinal unity of the apostolic Churches was always sub- 
ordinate to, and the result of, the unity of the Spirit in the Christian life 
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and experience of the believers. 

In tracing the progress of religious thought in the Church under the 
immediate teaching of the apostles, the author finds the materials for a 
system of theological doctrines, clear, forceful, and admirably adapted to 
the felt wants of the individual and of society. The work is therefore 
especially valuable as a development of Christian doctrine drawn from 


the highest and purest sources, 
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The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translations of the Writings of the Fathers down to 
A.D. 325. The Rev. ALEXANDER Ropgrts, D.D., and James Donaupson, LL.D., 
Editors. American Reprint of the Edinburgh Edition, Revised and Chronologic- 
ally Arranged, with Brief Prefaces aud Occasional Notes, by A. CLEVELAND 
CoxE, D.D. Volume IV. Tertullian (Part Fourth), Minucius Felix, Comnio- 
dian, Origen (Parts First and Second). Pp. 696. Volume V. Hippolvtus, Cyp- 
rian, Caius, Novatian, Appendix. Pp. 699. Volume VI. Gregory Thaumatur- 
gus. Dionysius the Great, Julius Africanus, Anatolius and Minor Writers, Metii- 
odius, Arnobius. Pp. 571. Imperial octavo. Buffalo: The Christian Literaturé 
Company. 1886. 

The above transcript of the common and special titles gives a fair and 

pretty full and accurate account of the contents of the several volumes 

indicated. The first portion of Volume IV is the closing ‘Part ” 

(the fourth) of Tertullian, which, like the other portions of the works 

of the same Father, is deserving of special attention. So, too, the 

writings of Origen, begun in this volume and continued in the next, 
are worthy of the careful study of all who would become personally con- 
versant with the Christian thought of a very considerable school in the 
early Church. The fifth volume is devoted to ‘the formation of Latin 

Christianity in the school of North Africa,” of the literature of which the 

works here represented are the chief authorities. It was by these authors 

that the doctrines of the Nicene Fathers were developed and formulated, 
so that in them we have the evidences of the growth of the doctrinal sys- 

tem which has ever since dominated Western Christianity. Volume VI 

is more fragmentary in its composition, yet it is so methodized as to make 

up an harmonious unity, presenting a view of the Church at the close of 
the period of the great persecutions, and of its condition just before the 
conversion of Constantine, and the consequent nominal Christianization of 
the Empire, and the dawn of the era of Athanasius, and the eve of the first 
great catholic Council at Nica. These volumes very favorably sustain 
the character of the series, as expressed by their predecessors, We may 
accordingly emphasize the recommendation before made to all who would 
study Church history and the history of the development of ‘‘ Catholic 

Orthodoxy,” to possess and read these books, and not to be content to 

know what they contain at second-hand. 


Current Discussions in Theology. By the Professors of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. Vol, III. 12mo, pp. 359. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell. 
Following up their action of two and three years past (see ‘‘ Methodist 
Review” of July, 1884,) the professors of Chicago Theological Seminary 
issue a third volume, made up of discussions of subjects especially current 
among biblical and theological students and religious teachers generally. 
Professor (of Old Testament Exegesis) Samuel Ives Curtiss discusses at con- 
siderable length ‘ ‘l'extual Studies,” ‘* Lexicographical and Grammatical 
Studies,” ‘* Exegetical Studies,” ‘‘Introductory and Historical Studies,” 
‘Subsidiary Helps,” and ‘* The Revision.” That these are able, acute, and 
broadly learned is assured by the author’s reputation; while his liberalism 
allows him to indulge in speculation, and to make suggestions rather free- 
ly. Professor J. T. Hyde discusses Exegetical Theology, in respect to the 
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New Testament, devoting a chapter each to ‘‘ New Testament Introduc- 
tion,” ‘*The Text,” ‘‘ Interpretation,” and ‘‘ History.” Professor H. M. 
Scott gives his attention to Church History, the ‘‘ Fathers,” the ‘‘ Me- 
dieval Church,” and the ‘‘ Reformation and Post-Reformation Church.” 
Professor George N. Boardman reviews with great care and learnediy 
Dr. H. B. Smith’s ‘‘ System of Christian Theology ;” and also discusses the 
doctrine of Atonement and of Christian Ethics; Professor F. W. Fisk treats 
of ** Homiletics,” and Professor G. B. Willcox of ‘‘ Pastoral Theology.” 
In these several divisions of the work nearly every chief point of theol- 
ogy is brought under notice, sometimes incisively, but more commonly 
only as indicating facts that show the drift of the religious thinking of 
the age. Asa survey of the progress of theological discussion during the 
past year, it is at once definite and comprehensive, and an admirable pres- 
entation of the movement of the minds of the evangelical Churches. 

First Healing and Then Service, and other Sermons. Preached in 1885. By 
C. H. Spurceoy, of London. 12mo, pp. 416. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers, 

Mr. Spurgeon is certainly a prolific author. He preaches to the thousands 

that gather in his ** Tabernacle,” and then his discourses are printed and 

afterward read by untold thousands all over the English-speaking world. 

It is not necessary that one should accept all the details of his doctrines 

in order to detect and appreciate the rich flavor of the Gospel that dis- 

tinguishes them. The present volume is the tenth annual number of the 
series. The publishers have done their part of the work in a commend- 
able style. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according to the Common Version. Newly 
Arranged, with Explanatory Notes. By Epwarp Rostnson, D.D., LL.D., Au- 
thor of “ Biblical Researches,” etc. Revised Edition, with Foot-Notes from the 
Revised Version of 1881, and Additional Notes by M. B. Rippie, D.D. 8vo, 
pp. 205. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1 50. 

Dr. Robinson's ‘* Harmony of the New Testament,” both in Greek and 

English, has been accepted as a standard. This new edition of the En- 

glish has undergone a thorough revision by an altogether competent hand, 

in which it has been somewhat amended and enriched. It will prove an 
acceptable directory to any who may wish to study the Gospel narrative in 
the order of its events. 

Eventful Nights in Bible History. By Aurrep Lee, Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Delaware. 12mo, pp. 423. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

Human ingenuity seems to have achieved some of its most marvelous 

results in finding out lines of study in biblical matters. In this case we 

have thirty-two studies or meditations, each founded on some historical 
event or parable, the scene of each of which is laid in the night-time, 
the first being the giving of the promise to Abraham, and the last the 
apocalyptical announcement, ‘‘No Night There.” It is a good book for 


quiet reading. 
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The Treasury of David: Containing an Original Exposition of the Book of Psalms : 
A Collection of Illustrative Extracts from the Whole Range of Literature: A 
Series of Homiletic Hints upon almost every Verse, and Lists of Writers upon 
Each Psalm. By C. H. Spurgeon. Vol. VII, Psalms CXXV to CL. 8vo, pp. 
475. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

This is the concluding volume of a remarkable series, covering the 
whole book of the Psalms, The design of the work is maintained with 
great steadiness, and the quality of the performance has improved rather 
than deteriorated as it has advanced. The whole production is unique 
in its purpose and method, partly a commentary, partly a series of illus- 
trations, and partly an aid to the right practical uses of the Psalms for 
religious instruction. Of course, the nominal author has not himself 
done all this work, though evidently his spirit pervades and animates 
every part of it, and it isa good spirit. The work is well suited to the 
wants of the devout Christian reader, a wholesome companion for the 
closet, and as a help for the pulpit it will prove especially useful in its 
suggestions of just such thoughts as will minister consolation to those 
who may be hungering and thirsting after righteousness. 


Commentary on the Gospel of John. With an Historical and Critical Introduction. 
By F. Goprt, Doctor in Theology and Professor in the Faculty of the Inde- 
pendent Church of Neuchatel. Vol. I. Translated from the Third French 
Edition, with a Preface, Introductory Suggestions, and Additional Notes, by 
Timotny Dwiaut, Professor of Sacred Literature in Yale College. 8vo, pp. 
559. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Godet’s Commentaries have been before the public for more than twenty 

years, and their character has become well known, and their great value 

is universally appreciated. The third edition, prepared by the author in 
three volumes, was completed last year—the whole work having been 
thoroughly rewritten—and from that edition the present translation was 
made, The author evidently found his heart drawn into close sympathy 
with the work in hand, and of the many valuable commentaries on this 
gospel very few seem to have entered so fully into the spirit of the sacred 
original. The work is, therefore, to be prized quite as much for its spir- 
itual instructions as for its critical and exegetical learning. The prefa- 
tory and introductory matter will be found very helpful to all who may 
wish to really study the work, and not simply read the comments, The 
appended ‘* Additional Notes,” thirty-one in number, and occupying 
forty-seven pages, are among the most available portions of the whole 
book. This volume extends over only the first five chapters of the gospel. 


Praise Songs of Israel. A New Rendering of the Book of Psalms (New and Re- 
vised Edition). By Jonny De Wirt, D.D., of the Theological Seminary, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; a Member of the American Old Testament Revision Company. 
8vo, pp. 219. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

This is a second edition of a work which we noticed with decided com- 

mendations when first published. The revisions found in the present 

edition are drawn chiefly from the Revised Old Testament. It is altogether 
an elegant and valuable production. 
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PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 

lution of To-day. A Summary of the Theory of Evolution as Held by Scien- 
tists at the Present Time, and an Account of the Progress Made by the Dis- 
cussions and Investigations of a Quarter of aCentury. By H. W. Corn, Ph.D., 

Instruetor of Biology at Wesleyan University. 12mo, pp. 342. New York and 

London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The multitude of books written and published treating of the subject of 
evolution, in some one or other of its aspects, is marvelous, but because 
the subject is still an open one each new-comer is pretty sure of attention. 
As, however, the subject is no longer a new one, any new work, in order 
to comntand attention beyond a first glance, must make some real con- 
tribution to the discussion, which the work named at the head of these 
notes attempts to do, not so much by original contributions as by setting 
in order a summary of the inception, progress, and present status of the 
whole subject of evolution. It is, therefore, much more a book for the 
general reader than for the student seeking for original information. 

The writer is a new-comer into the arena of the ‘‘ battle of the books,” 
and he very modestly proposes only to report what others have said or 
written, and to make out a summary of the case as it stands, though in 
ail such cases the story varies [very much| with the telling. 

He appears to be a young man, who has gone pretty thoroughly through 
the literature of the subject, not simply as a reader, but as a student, and 
while he evidently endeavors to state every point with judicial fairness, it 
is manifest that he has his own convictions on all that he declares, which 
give their coloring to his utterances. As an instructor in an institution 
owned by and administered in the interest of an orthodox Church, it 
might be suspected that he would be inclined to one side rather than the 
other of some of the burning questions that have risen up about this 
discussion; but it will be found on reading the book that he has not been 
much, if at all, trammeled by his position and its surroundings. Possibly 
in avoiding any undue favor toward the ‘‘orthodox side” he leans 
somewhat in the opposite direction. He recognizes the fact that there 
has seemed to be the possibility of a conflict between evolution and the- 
ology in their deliverances on a variety of subjects; this, however, is 
quietly waved aside, by assuming that evolution has nothing to do with 
theology, which will not be affected in either direction by the establish- 
ment or the overthrow of the theory of evolution—which position may be 
true or otherwise according to the contents of that theory. 

The controversy that has prevailed about this subject has been compli- 
cated and intensified by the loose manner in which the term evolution has 
been employed. No rational person, of even the most limited knowledge 
of the growth of living things, is unaware of the fact that a form of 
evolution is the law of life; and only a little observation will lead to the 
conclusion that it is a universal law. But since there are other laws 
affecting living things which condition the operations of that law, the 
true scientist is chiefly concerned to find out not so much its reality as its 
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extent and its limitations, This is recognized by our author when he de- 
clares that ‘* Darwinism itself [under which term he includes all evolution} 
explains nothing; it simply claims that the [supposed] survival of the 
fittest varieties would [were it universally operative} slowly give rise to 
new species.” So defined and circumscribed, Darwinism appears as 
simply a law of growth; and since all the lines of demarkation between 
species are simply hypothetical, they may be readily passed over in the 
processes of natural selection. So apprehended, the law of evolution is 
as little hostile to supernaturalism as is that of gravitation, or of chem- 
ical affinities. With Spencer’s concession that evolution ‘‘does not 
create, it only modifies,” what could be less antagonistic to Christian 
Theism ? The only further questions to be considered, relate to the point 


” 


of departure from which the forces of nature have developed all living 
forms that are or have been, and whether or not there are distinct types 
of beings so separated that one cannot by any possibility pass into another. 
Respecting the former the theologian has no concern, for he only claims 
that however the world may be, it is still the work of God. But to the 
latter he requires an affirmative answer. The discussions of our author 
relate chiefly to these two questions, which he illustrates with an abun- 
dance of details, and it must be conceded that his conclusions, though 
couched in judicial terms, usually lean to the side of the anti-theologians. 

It is freely granted that no theory of biological activity has been pro- 
pounded that is not, though fortified by an array of facts, also apparently 
contradicted by other facts, and in every case there are vast ranges of 
possible evidence that have not been explored. The actual observations 
of living things, as compared with the whole range of nature, are very 
limited in extent, and also very superficial. The external aspects, whether 
of plants or animals, are not reliable as indications of what their descent 
may have been; and no rational definition can be given of the word 
‘* species,” except as grounded in an unprovable hypothesis. The records 
of geology, the world’s history written on tables of stone, though cover- 
ing longer ranges of time and wider varieties of objects than the world 
of life, are still very incomplete, and often apparently contradictory. The 
science of embryology attempts to find the history of each animal’s ances- 
try in its processes of prenatal development; and while its discoveries are 
curious and intensely interesting, they as yet teach quite too little, with 
any reliable certainty, to lay even the basis of a system of scientific in- 
ductions, Not preven may be predicated of many, even the most plausible, 
of the hypotheses by which our learned scientists have sought to explain 
the phenomena of living things. All this Mr. Conn makes very clear 
in his statements, but with the ready credence that strangely enough 
characterizes nearly all of his class, his disposition to believe much more 
than is proved is manifest; and even when the meagerness of the proofs 
is conceded, the reality of the hypothesis is still held up as plausible for 
its beauty, or to be accepted because the learned scientists think well 
of it. 

The application of the theory of evolution to the ‘‘ Descent of Man” is 

40—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, II, 
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that about which the liveliest interest is felt. Here our author's at- 
tempted judicial fairness is especially conspicuous; but his success in his 
endeavors is much less obvious, for in nearly every case the leaning of 
his statements and conclusions is in opposition to any possible Christian 
theory of the subject. Setting out with the manifest fact that man in 
his physical organism is of the same great family with other animals, and 
not very far removed from some of them, the inference is readily made 
that he, like them, has come to his present state by a process of evolution. 
As to his animal nature this may or may not be; and however that may 
be, it is a matter of very little interest in respect to his spiritual and re- 
ligious character and destiny. But the quiet assumption, without at- 
tempting any proof, that man’s distinctive characteristics, reason, taste, 
and conscience, are only modifications of the animal instincts, so held— 
we are told, by nearly all of the best scientific writers—appears rather too 
large a draft upon our *‘ liberality.” It is granted that the chasm between 
the highest forms of bestial instincts and the lowest of human rationality 
is immense, but not wider than that between a Newton and a Hottentot, 
and perhaps, presumably, the chasm will be bridged, and the continuity 
of the scale of being established. But all that depends upon still another 
important consideration. If the properties of the rational nature are dif- 
ferent in kind from those of the non-rational instincts, it is conceded that 
the latter could not be developed into the former. But here the advan- 
tage of the doubt is given to the possibilities of the irrational instincts. 
In all that has, even in the faintest degree, been shown by scientific re- 
search, there is no proof that inorganic matter ever originated life in any 
form; nor that a vegetable ever developed into an animal; nor that 
merely psychological instincts ever passed over into the distinctive prop- 
erties of rational beings. To assume that such may be the case, and then 
to build up a theory of nature upon such an utterly baseless hypothesis, 
seems to be the net result of the whole theory of evolution as held and 
taught by the non-theistic Scientists of the present age. “ Darwinism,” 
as it is assumed to be by its special adherents and advocates, is a travesty 
of the genuine philosophy of evolution. 

Such an outcome to such an inquiry, carrying with it, as it must, all 
that is involved in the conflict between theistical faith and soulless natu- 
ralism, cannot but be altogether unsatisfactory to any who are not pre- 
pared to surrender all confidence in a supernatural religion at the behest 
of .a baseless hypothesis. 

Our reading of this book has reminded us anew of what we long ago 
learned, that beyond almost any others, students of the natural sciences 
are unfitted by their mental habits for formulating any proper conceptions 
of spiritual things, Our Scientists are no doubt learned men in their 
own specialties; but so circumscribed is their field of vision in compari- 
son with the rexlms beyond nature, that they become narrow-minded, and 
incapable of higher forms ef thinking. And because of their intensity 
of thought, they also become dogmatic, and intolerant of all beyond their 
own limited horizon. It may be hoped, however, that tle writer whose 
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work we are noticing has not yet become irrecoverably engulfed in that 
maelstrom. 

As a literary production the volume in hand speaks well for the author's 
mastery of the literature of his subject, and also for his facility in writing 
and in book-making. But the substance and outcome of his discussions 
seem strangely out of harmony with the ostensible design and the name 
of the institution in which he is an instructor. Perhaps, however, all this 
must be accepted as the outcome of a process of evolution, a practical 
demonstration of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.” 


Nature and the Bible. Lectures on the Mosaic History of the Creation in its Rela- 
tions to Natural Science. By Dr. Fr. H. Revscn, Professor of Catholic Theology 
in the University of Bonn. Revised and Corrected by the Author. Translated 
from the Fourth Edition by Katuiegen Lytrietox. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 461, 372. 
Edinburgh: T. T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

In these volumes we have an exhaustive re-examination, from the stand- 

point of the Roman Catholic theology, of the various questions that grow 

out of the relations of the science of nature to the lessons of revelation. 

The author’s position compels him to write controversially, and to give 

his work something of the character of a plea. The scientists—whose 

assumed facts and arguments he antagonizes, or at least seeks to set in 
more correct relations than they have occupied—have announced conclu- 
sions, professedly established by adequate inductions, which invalidate 
some things that it has been assumed are clearly stated in the Bible. 

These conclusions are by this author called in question, both generally 

and in detail, and by an immense array of counter proofs it is shown that 

they are not sustained by any such clear evidence as can be accepted as 
sufficient for a determination of the cases in hand. At many of the most 
important points in the discussion it is clearly shown that not proven must 

be the verdict of every unbiased judge. Hypotheses, for which only a 

very few facts can be shown in proof, are accepted by skeptical scien- 

tists as well-sustained theories, and then employed to interpret all related 
facts into a forced harmony with their requirements. 

The important questions respecting the extent of biblical teaching in the 
domain of natural science receive, at the outset, proper attention, and it 
is shown that much that science has demonstrated, and which it has been 
assumed contradicts the teachings of the Bible, is either in harmony with 
it or else it relates to matters in respect to which the Bible gives no utter- 
ance by which any scientific position can be inferred. By confining the 
two books, Nature and the Bible, each to its proper sphere, nearly all of 
their apparent contradictions are made to disappear, and that method 
would have saved the Church from the false position in which it stood 
in the case of Galileo. The Mosaic history of the creation, our author 
assumes, is intended to serve the purposes not of science, but of theology, 
and references to the former are used in it only as needed for the clearer 
statement of the latter. The apparent difficulties about the six days of 
creation may be, he insists, obviated by the help of any one of four desig- 
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nated theories. So the facts and theories of geology, so far as they have 
been made out, which is much less than is sometimes claimed, present no 
insuperable, nor indeed formidable, difficulties. Geology is certainly a 
highly respectable witness in any case where it has reached definite con- 
clusions; but facts and not hypotheses must be heard from. Quite natu- 
rally this writer devotes a considerable share of attention to the subject of 
evolution. In a modified and properly guarded’ form, he favors that 
theory as the manifest method of biological activity. Even the notion of 
spontaneous generation is not necessarily atheistical, perhaps not anti- 
biblical, and the theory of the development of species, as they now exist, 
from some one or several original ‘‘ monerons,” as some think is ren- 
dered probable by well-ascertained facts, is quite compatible with the 
biblical account of the creation, and yet even that beautiful theory, which 
one would like to believe, can be maintained only by refusing to listen to 
not a few very stubborn objections. It is quite certain that a process of 
development is in progress among all forms of living things; just how far 
back it begun and to what extent it may proceed are only subjects of 
speculation. As matters of fact, however, no proof has ever appeared that 
inorganic matter can originate life, or that ever a vegetable evolved animal 
functions, or that irrational psychology ever became rational mind. As 
to species, among living things, nobody can tell what the term means, and 
therefore all questions about their immutability are simply words with- 
out definite meanings, which can determine nothing. Respecting the 
questions of the unity and the antiquity of the human race, the theory 
of evolution is decidedly favorable to the usually accepted biblical doc- 
trine of those subjects, which also the facts of natural science generally 
favor. 

We have examined these lectures in connection with our recollections 
of the treatment of many of the same questions in the volume of Professor 
Conn, noticed above, and have been struck with their remarkable contrasts, 
the result, no doubt, of the diversity of the different mental attitudes of 
the two writers. In Dr. Reusch’s eyes biblical statements, or even impli- 
cations, and also traditional theological data, are strong factors in the so- 
lution of the questions at issue, while the findings of science are, by him, 
submitted in every case to severe re-examinations, and never accepted 
for more ‘han they prove. Mr. Conn, on the contrary, estimates scientific 
evidence as of the chief value, nor does he display much care in distin- 
guishing between facts and hypotheses. With him a few facts are suf- 
ficient for a very broad and sweeping induction, and having so set up his 
fiction it is very easy to reverse the process, and deductively force all 
other phenomena into the factitious category. And this method of argu- 
mentation is also manifestly intensified, in its operation in his case, by a 
prevalent predilection im favor of the findings of science, and a correspond- 
ing tendency to depreciate all forms of opposing evidence. While neither 
of these writers is to be accepted as entirely unprejudiced, the biblicist 
appears to be the less fatally disqualified than the scientist for rendering 
a just and probably correct judgment in the case, 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Triumphant Democracy ; or, Fifty Years’ March of the Republic. By ANDREW 
CARNEGIE. 8vo, pp. 519. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The appearance of this volume, with the name of its author, suggests the 
thought of Vulcan, at Jupiter's symposium, contesting with Apollo and 
Hermes for their peculiar honofs, Mr. Carnegie is best known through 
his connection with the iron trade, and more definitely with the Bessemer 
steel works, though this is not the first time that he has appeared in print. 
Though a Scotchman by birth, he writes like the wildest kind of Irish- 
man. He is a great admirer of our country and its institutions—domestic, 
social, and political—and especially its financial capabilities and its ma- 
terial civilization. There is a quiet assumption all along that because 
there is every-where an increase over other places and times in the wealth 
and the physical well-being of all classes, nothing more could be desired ; 
and any possible evils liable to result from the changed conditions of labor 
and the inseparable transformations of society appear not to be thought 
of. But these roseate views of the millennium of gold and silver, with 
the enthronement of the steam-engine, may suggest other thoughts to 
those who have come to believe that.‘‘ man shall not live by bread alone.” 
In company with this one may read to advantage Froude’s ‘‘ Oceana,” 
with its philosophizing on the possible evils to society of concentrating 
the people in cities and manufacturing towns. 


Mavsacres of the Mountains. A History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. Br 
J. P. Dunn, Jr., M.S., LL.B. 8vo, pp. 784. Illustrated. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

The ‘Indian Question” is many-sided, and all its sides are bad. One 
writer tells about ‘‘A Century of Shame,” and finds a sympathetic 
response throughout the country. Another utters the aphorism that 
‘*the only good Indians are dead ones,” and the sentiment is cheered 
to the echo by those best acquainted with the subject. Probably both 
parties are correct as to their facts, and that wrong-doings by both white 
men and Indians, in their mutual relations, pretty fairly balance each 
other. This book is, as to its matter, less a partisan plea than a record 
ef facts; the history of Indian affairs in the Rocky Mountains since the 
acquisition of that region at the close of the Mexican war, with chap- 
ters devoted to Mormon wars and massacres, It is perhaps desirable that 
such history should be written, and Mr. Dunn has certainly done his work 
creditably. But it is not pleasant reading, and scarcely anywhere else 
does human character appear to less advantage than in these unvarnished 
statements of evident facts. The Indian problem was never apparently 
further from solution than it is to-day, except as the steady course of 
affairs indicates that it must issue in the not remote future in the utter 
extinction of the weaker race. Such may be the will of God, but if so 
that fact is no excuse for the cruelty and injustice of those,who make 
themselves the executioners of his decrees, 
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Persia: The Land of the Imams_ A Narrative of Travel and Residence, 1871- 
1885. By James Bassert, Missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 12mo, pp. 
342. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This volume, like many earlier ones, is an illustration of the indebtedness 
of the public to missionaries for the very best kind of information respect- 
ing some of the least-known parts of the earth. During his eleven years’ 
residence in Persia as an American missionary, not including three years 
of absence, Mr. Bassett personally visited large portions of the Persian 
empire, its villages and open wastes, as well as its principal cities, and so 
saw the land and the people just as they are, of which he gives lively and 
evidently trustworthy’ accounts and descriptions. Though without the 
sensational element, the narrative is full of life and deeply interesting, 
though the people and the places are all wretched enough. Eleven of the 
sixteen chapters are made up of journeyings and residences, the other 
five are devoted to descriptions of the country and accounts of the gov- 
ernment and people, and their political and religious institutions, their 
multitudinous tribes and races, each a nation of itself, with its own laws 
and usages, and especially its religion. Altogether the volume is a com- 
pact mass of information, at once interesting and substantially valuable. 


Historical Lights: A Volume of Six Thousand Quotations from Standard Histories 
and Biographies, and Twenty Thousand Cross-References. With a General In- 
dex, and Index of Personal Names. Chiefly Facts and Incidents. Compiled by 
Rev. Cartes E. Litrie, Author of “ Biblical Lights and Side Lights,’’ 8vo, 
pp. 958. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The compiler of this work claims for it that it is “‘ unique in design,” 
which is true, not as to its purpose, but rather in respect to its methods 
and construction. It belongs to the numerous and widely various family 
of helps for public speakers in the form of extracts and quotable passages, 
These are chosen from a large number of the most reputable English and 
American authors, and most frequently from historical and biographical 
works. The selections indicate a wide range of reading, and they are 
made with good judgment, in respect to both their substance and form. 
First we have the subjects that are discussed or illustrated in the ex- 
cerpted paragraphs, arranged in alphabetical order, and to each extract is 
appended the name of the author and the place in his works where it 
may be found. As reading matter they are good—not unlike what may 
be found in the miscellaneous department of a well-conducted family 
newspaper. For those who affect the use of this kind of helps in public 
address we know of nothing better. 


Hand-Book of Bible Biography. By Rev. C. R. Barnes, A.B. 12mo, pp. 546. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

This is just what it professes to be, a hand-book, and, within its pre- 

scribed limits, it is a success. It gives, in alphabetical order, a list com- 

prising the name of every person named in the Bible, with a brief indi- 

cation of who or what was the person named. A very convenient refer- 

ence book, especially for readers of the Old Testament. 
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The Student's Modern Europe. A History of Modern Europe, from the Capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By RicHarp 
LopGk, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brazenose College, Oxford. 12mo, pp. 772. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1 25. 

Harper's ‘‘ Student’s Series ” of histories—ancient, medieval, and modern 

—now numbering twenty volumes—constitute a library of historical read- 

ing of unequaled value in its specialty, that is, studies for the million. 

For such as may not wish for so much, a valuable and very available 

selection could be made, including Philip Smith's ‘“‘ Ancient History of 

the East,” Dr. William Smith’s “ History of Greece,” Liddell’s ‘‘ History 
of Rome,” Gibbon’s ‘* Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Jervis's 

‘* History of France,” Hume’s ‘* History of England,” Hallam’s ‘‘ Middle 

Aves,” ‘*Old Testament History,” and ‘‘ New Testament History,” both 

by Philip Smith; and Lewis’s ‘‘ History of Germany,” making together a 

comprehensive library of first-class writings, and offered at a price that 

renders them generally available. This last of the series extends over a 

broad field, and of necessity its mode of treatment is brief and general. 


Personal Memoirs of U. 8. Grant. In Two Volumes. Vol. II. 8vo, pp. 647. 

New York: Charles L, Webster & Co. 

The second volume of General Grant’s Memoirs brings to a highly sat- 
isfactory conclusion the great work that was begun and well advanced in 
the first. The characteristics of the work as shown in the first volume, 
and indicated in our notice of it, continue to appear in this, as respects 
alike the man and the book. Of the former nothing further need be said; 
the latter is a marvelous production both as a literary work and as a speci- 
men of book-making. The narrative is continued from the point already 
reached, namely, the surrender of Vicksburg, and proceeds, by way of 
Chattanooga, to Washington and northern Virginia, the campaign of the 
Wilderness, the surrender at Appomattox, the march to Washington, and 
end of the war. 

A noticeable feature of the work is its free and easy estimates of the 
men with whom the writer was concerned, at once discriminating and 
kindly, in respect to their actions and motives, equally removed from 
adulation and censoriousness. The book is an invaluable contribution 
to the history of an important epoch in the nation’s career, made by 
one who was amply qualified for the performance of such a work. As, 
under God, General Grant became the saviour of the Nation’s life in the 
time of its perjl, so in this work he rescues the honor of its Army and 
its Government from the possibility of future misrepresentations of their 
motives and actions. 


Memoir of Mrs. Edward Livingston, with Letters Hitherto Unpublished. By LOUISE 
Livinaston Hunt. 18mo, pp. 182. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A charming memoir—much less than a biography—of a woman of rare 
excellence. It will be chiefly valued by those whose relations to its gifted 
subject give to it special and personal interest, though it contains some 
things in which the public will be interested. It is unusually well written. 
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LITERATURE AND FICTION. 


English Hymns: Their Authors and History. By Samur, Wittoveuey Durrresp, 
Author of “ The Latin Hymn Writers and their Hymns,” etc. 12mo, pp, 647. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

The hymnody of the Protestant Churches is scarcely segond in value to 
any other department of their literature, whether for precise statements 
of doctrine, or for effectiveness in creating and directing spiritual im- 
pulses. It is also well known that periods of special religious quickening 
have usually been attended with a wide-spread and lofty outburst of sacred 
lyrics, and these as they have come down to our times constitute a val 
uable portion of the Church’s literary treasures. Quite naturally, not a 
few gifted ones have been drawn to the study of this department of re- 
ligious thought whose appreciative discussions of hymns and hymn 
writers, and hymnology generally, have come to be an attractive element 
in our current religious literature. Much of this kind first appeared in 
the religious newspapers, and portions of such matter have been collected 
and issued in permanent volumes, of which the one named above is, as to 
both form and matter, among the very best. 

The name of its author, Rev. Mr. Dufficld (grandson of the well known 
and venerable Dr. Duffield of Detroit), is familiar to all who have followed 
the current discussions of the subject of hymnology in the periodicals of 
our times as one, and not the least, of the remarkable trio of contemporary 
hymnologists, of which Dr. Charles S. Robinson and Professor Bird of 
Lehigh University are the other members—and to these perhaps the name 
of our own Dr. Nutter should be added—who within the recent past have 
given such a favorable prominence to their chosen theme. It was cer- 
tainly something to be desired that Mr. Duftield’s essays, scattered among 
tne periodicals, which have displayed such excellent appreciation and 
correct taste, should be put into a more permanent form, and in a thor- 
oughly digested compilation. His *‘ Latin Hymns and Hymn Writers ” 
had demonstrated his fitness for the work undertaken by him, and also 
suggested the need of similar work in favor of English sacred verse; apd 
whereas that work was for scholars and specialists, the required volume 
should be for the many, Accordingly his publishers tell us: 

It was for this reason that the Rev. Mr. Duffield was induced to extend his 
original plan of treating only the Latin hymns, and to give to English hymnology 
the benefit of the years of previous study which he had spent upon the sources of 
our spiritual songs. The volume embraces features of unusual advantage. The 
author has availed himself of every thing on the subject which was at the disposal 
of hymnologists, as well as of those less considered, but not less valuable. stores of 
incident and anecdote which occur in out-of-the-way places, such as biographies 
and periodicals devoted to other topics. From his extensive reading, and from his 
special opportunities as an original investigator of the ancient hymns, he has been 
able to supplement the previous information which has been current, as well as to 
add many illustrative incidents and suggestions. 

In undertaking his task the author found himself embarrassed by the 
abundance of the materials at hand, of which he determined that he 
would use fifteen hundred hymns—just, and no more—and in making his 
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selections he appears to have been compelled in many cases to decide as 
arbitrarily as in the old-time theory of election and reprobation. His 
method of arrangement is that of the alphabet and first lines, beginning 
with Watts’s ‘‘A broken heart, my God, my King,” and ending with Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s * Zion, the marvelous story be telling.” 

Respecting his*matter and the methods employed, the author proposed 
to give, (1) A critical study of the best English hymns; (2) A series of bio- 
graphical sketches and estimates of their authors; (3) Incidents and 
anecdotes respecting particular hymns; (4) Practical illustrations; (5) Lit- 
erary studies in general hymnology; (6) Antique or foreign derivation of 
well known hymns; and last of all he gives us an extensive apparatus of 
alphabetical indexes, But the matters which make up these several di- 
visions, except the last, are not separated into distinct parts, but are 
found scattered throughout the volume, as occasion was given, in con- 
nection with some particular hymn then under notice; and thus instead 
of formal discussions we have fragments and suggestions scattered through 
the book as nuggets or gems, whose value seems the greater by reason of 
the surprise caused by their unexpected discovery. The too hasty decla- 
rations of certain critics, whose lack of appreciation of things purely re- 
ligious disqualify them to judge in the case, that there is very little real 
poetry in the whole range of the English hymnic anthology, is disproved 
by abundant illustrations; and the claim of this class of poetry to a place 
among the stores of classical literature is successfully asserted. 

The spirit and temper of the author's criticisms are uniformly amiable 
and appreciative; ‘‘malice toward none” and ‘‘charity for all” are 
every-where his ruling maxims, and his comparisons all fall within the 
category of good, better, and best. This is especially manifest in his 
estimates of his chief hymn writers, of which we may give two or three 
illustrations: 

It was Charles Wesley who sang the doctrines of the Methodists into the hearts 
of believers, and his evangelical fervor is such that he made all Christendom his 
parish, in a grander sense even than his administrative brother John. Nothing 
that John has written reaches the height of “Jesus, Lover of my soul,” or the 
beauty of “Love divine, all love excelling,” or the dignity of “I know that my 
Redeemer lives,” and yet these are only portions of the great choral in which his 
many-voiced genius bore a part.—Page 350. 

The author’s impartial breadth of appreciation, and his superiority to 
all bigotry of sect or class, are further illustrated by his estimate of Faber 
and his hymns:_ 

These hymns are so truly devotional in spirit, and so eminently appropriate to 
the religious use of all Christians, that they have been for a long time among the 
treasures of English hymnody. Editions have been issued from which all those 
that belong to the exclusive use of the Church of Rome have been (with the author's 
concurrence) eliminated, and in which the touching and exquisite lyrics which are 
so dear to all believers have been retained.—Page 507. 

Among American hymn writers and compilers our author shows a de- 
cided partiality for Dr. Ray Palmer and C. 8. Robinson, to the latter of 
whom this volume is dedicated with recognitions of help received, in the 
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forms of both example and inspiration, ‘‘ whose Lawdes Domini furnished 
a basis for the present work, and his advice and urgency have promoted 
its progress.” 

In his preface the author addresses his extensive audience, the great 
Christian public, with becoming modesty, and yet with equally appropriate 
assurance that his offering is not altogether undeserving ‘of appreciation: 

I have the assurance to declare that the authorities which I have consulted, the 
authors who have given me their confirmation, the hymn books which pave my 
floor, and the hymnologies under which my desk groans, are inaccessible to the 
ordinary reader, and largely out of the reach of specialists. J have been freely lay- 
ing other people's rose-leaves in my waz, that I may burn a fragrant candle withal 
in the midst of the obscurity. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Merriam and Company’s new and thoroughly revised edition of Webster's 
Dictionary (Unabridged) is a prodigy of linguistic learning, and itself the 
best measure of the remarkable growth of the science of lexicography 
since the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary in 1755. Its rivals have given 
it a severe chase, and each in turn seems about to go beyond it, but simul- 
taneously with the advent of each new-comer a new edition of the ‘* Un- 
abridged” has taken an advanced position, either by improvement of its 
vocabulary, or else by the addition of some new feature in the form of an 
appendix. In this last edition we have a new ‘‘ Pronouncing Gazetteer 
of the World,” in which are given over 25,000 titles of places, in their 
proper orthography and local pronunciation, and a brief account of each, 
descriptive and historical, making over a hundred pages of new matter, 
Though some excellent contestants have appeared in this struggle for the 
preeminence, the oldest leader still holds the foremost place. We cheer- 
fully accord it the preeminence in our sanctum. 
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Index to Harper's New Monthly Magazine, Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classi- 
fied. Volumes I to LXX. Compiled by Cuartes A. DURFEE. 8vo, pp. 783. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1886. 

A directory and gazetteer of a great city, giving the streets and squares and 
places, the name and occupation of each resident, and an account of all 
public and private institutions, would be a work analogous in purpose and 
scope to this ‘‘ Index,” which is also a marvel of study, learning, skill, and 
persistent industry. We personally saw and read the first number of that 
wonderful ‘‘ Monthly,” which was new, but can scarcely be so called with 
propriety after entering upon its seventy-first volume. With this index, 
that vast library of seventy great volumes, surcharged with immense stores 
of valuable reading matter, becomes again available. 
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The Work of the Holy Spirit. By James 8. Canpiisu, D:D. (Hand-books for Bible 
Classes Series.) 12mo, pp. 118. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


Elaborate, spiritual, excellent. 
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German Psychology of T»-Day. The Kmpirical School. By Tu. Riso, Director 
of the Revue Philosophique. Translated from the Second French Edition by 
JAMES MaRK BaLpwin, B.A., Late Fellow Princeton College. With a Preface 
by James McCosu, D.D., LL.D., Lit.D. 12mo, pp. 307. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sous. 

The psychology which this volume discusses is that of the soul, and not 
of the brains and nerves, and in this sense it is contradistinguished from 
the whole body of instincts which belong to merely irrational physical 
organisms. Its whole field lies within the realm of the metaphysical, or 
the non-physiological. The author proposes simply to summarize and 
report the pro tempore state of the science of mind, as distinguished 
from physical science, in living organisms, and to show somewhat histor- 
ically, and more largely critically, its various aspects, its schools and 
authorities, as they have appeared during the present century. In doing 
this, however, his own opinions and preferences are plainly manifested, 
though not offensively obtruded, The work is well written, and excep- 
tionally well translated, and for the very limited number who can read 
and appreciate such a work it may be very confidently and warmly 
commended. 


The Railways and the Republic. By James F. Hupsox. 12mo, pp. 489. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The title of this book suggests its character and design, which suggestion 
is emphasized by the heading of its first chapter, ‘‘ The Problem of Rail- 
road Domination ;" and its whole drift is indicated by the opening sen- 
tence, ‘‘ A new social power sometimes rises to immense proportions be- 
fore its nature and effects are understood.” It is throughout a note of 
warning—a trumpet-blast proclaiming the nation’s perils, socially, polit- 
ically, and financially, from the unscrupulous and grasping policy of the 
great railroad corporations of the country. The sources of the appre- 
hended dangers are abundantly demonstrated, and the writer’s call for 
cautionary and remedial legislation is justified by facts. The warning is 
timely, and should be heeded. 


A Critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. Prepared by 
Cuares F. Hupson, under the direction of Horace L. Hastines, Editor of “ The 
Christian.” Revised and Completed by Ezra Assort, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard 
University. Seventh Edition Revised. To which is added “Green’s Greek and 
English Lexicon.” Crown 8vo, pp. 742. Boston, Mass.: H. L. Hastings. London: 
8. Bagster & Soffs. $2 50. 

It is not necessary to say any thing in commendation of a work of such 

eminent and recognized excellency as is Hudson’s ‘‘Greek and English 

Concordance of the New Testament,” especially its later editions. For 

every student of the New Testament it is indispensable, serving both as 

a commentary and a labor-saving device, and eompelling all who may 

use it to employ the best methods of study. To every young minister 

we would say, as was said to Peter, changing only one word, ‘* And he 
that hath no copy, let him sell his garment and buy one,” 
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Kant's Ethics. A Critical Exposition. By Noan Porter, President of Yule Col- 
lege. 16mo, pp. 249. Chicago: S. C. Grigg & Co. $1 25. 2 


‘*Grigg’s Philosophical Classics” constitutes a unique and valuable li- 
brary. First in the series came Kant’s ‘* Pure Reason,” next Schelling’s 
‘* Transcendental Idealism,” after that came in order Fichte’s ‘** Science 
of Knowledge,” and Hegel’s ‘‘#sthetics,” und now we have Kant’s 
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‘* Ethics.” These books are not translations, but condensed resumés of 
the discussions of their several authors. Dr. Porter's work, as will be 
supposed, is exceedingly well done, and the book will be of great service 
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to the large class of persons who desirea general knowledge of the original 
with less expense of time and study than the mastery of the complete 
work would require. 


The Choice of Books, and Other Literary Pieces. By FrEDERIC Harrisox. 12mo, 

pp. 447. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
However widely we may differ from Mr. Frederic Harrison’s views on 
all matters that relate to questions of sociology and theology, we cannot 
be insensible to the keenness of his critical perceptions, and the discrimi- 
nating correctness of his tastes. The little book here given to the public 
is a collection of essays, some never before published, and some with 
which many readers are already acquainted. They are much above the 
average of their class, 


A Comprehensive History of Methodism. In One Volume. Embracing its Origin, 
Progress, and Present Spiritual, Educational, and Benevolent Status in all Lands. 
By James Porter, D.D., Author of “ Compendium of Methodism,” ete. 12mo, 
pp. 601. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

In some cases the comparative value of a book lies in the fact that it is 

less in bulk than some other, and by that rule Dr. Porter’s ‘‘ History of 

Methodism” may be adjudged among the best of its class, Other histo- 

ries of the same subject, extending to several volumes, may outrank it as 

literary productions, but for the use of ordinary readers—nine tenths of 
those who read at all—the more concise work is no doubt preferable. The 

‘* Methodism ” whose history is here given is first that of Great Britain, 

and then that of our own denomination, whose career, from the beginning 

to the present time, is faithfully recorded, with concise but intelligible 
accounts of its principal institutions. It is the book for the people. 


Atla, A Story of the Lost Island. By Mrs. J. Gregory Smitn, Author of 

“Dawu to Sunrise,” ete. 16mo, pp. 284. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The fancied existence until nearly the date of the beginnings of Western 
history, of a vast peninsular region extending westward from Africa, and 
approaching the New World, which also was the seat of an advanced 
civilization, has formed the basis of a vast amount of intellectual 
romance. In that land of dreams and unsubstantial myths this ‘ Story 
of the Lost Island” is located, with its unstinted wealth of fancied 
beauty and luxuriance. It is a beautiful thing, and will be read with 
delight. 
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Witnesses from the Dust; or, the Bible Tllustrated from the Monuments. By Rev. 
J. N. FRADENBURGH, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 461, Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. $1 60. 

The writer of this volume has addicted himself to biblical archeology, 

and by his studies he has arrived at such a state of proficiency among his 

specialties that he has been honored with membership in ‘* The American 

Oriental Society,” and in ‘* The Society of Biblical Archaeology of Lon- 

don,” ete. In this monograph he presents a single phase of his general 

subject, to wit, the evidential value of the ancient monuments—more espe- 
cially those of Assyria and Egypt—in respect to the Old Testament 

records. Though written for general readers, the book contains not a 

little that even specialists may study to advantage; and by such it will be 

best appreciated. 


Manual Training the Solution of Social and Industrial Problems. By Cuarves H. 
Ham. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 403. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The author of this work seems to have made its subject an earnest and 
continuous study, and to have reached very definite, perhaps also one- 
sided, conclusions. He isa thorough believer in the steam-engine and 
all it represents; to wit, skilled labor and material civilization based on 
wealth. These are his gods, and evidently he has faith in them, and he 
may be satisfied with the fact that he lives in an age and among a people 
who—as were the Ephesians in respect to Diana—are worshipers of his 
divinities; though there are still a few heretics who refuse to worship the 
golden image. There are grave reasons to doubt whether the “ Social and 
Industrial Problem” can ever be satisfactorily solved in a community of 
artisans, though, apparently, England is making the experiment. The 
author has devoted very great labor to his book, and however we may 
dissent from his philosophy we must praise his performance. 


In the Golden Days. By Epona LYatu. 18mo, pp. 207. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

A romance, aiming to ‘‘ describe the gradual growth of a character,” lo- 

cated in the England of two centuries ago, in which a number of well- 

known historical characters are pressed into service. It is a fairly well- 

written production. 


THE CLERICAL Lrprary.—Platform and Pulpit Aids. 12mo, pp. 286. New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 

The unusual indefiniteness of the title of this volume is compensated for 
by the clearness of statement made in the brief ‘‘ Preface,’? which says, 
‘It contains speeches from the most eminent Christian orators of the 
present day and recent times, and selections of fresh, pithy, and some- 
times humorous illustrations.” The authors drawn upon are largely, but 
not exclusively, of the Church of England, with a very slight infusion of 
matter by American authors. The book is divided into five departments 
—Home-work, Foreign Missions, Bible Distribution, Temperance, and 
Miscellaneous. The selections are made with good judgment and taste. 
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Probation and Punishment. A Rational and Seriptural Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the Future Punishment of the Wicked, as Held by the Great Body of Cliris- 
tian Believers of all Ages, with Special Reference to the Unscriptural Doctrine 
of a Second Probation. By 8. M. Vexrxoy, D.D., Author of “ History of Reve- 
lation,” ete. 12mo, pp. 293. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1 25. 

The purpose of this work appears to be simply to restate, in an order 
adapted to its present requirements, the much-debated question of the 
future possibilities of those who go out of this life without having se- 
cured the gift of eternal life. That the array of proofs in favor of the 
traditional beliefs is so ample that their conclusions would not be ques- 
tioned except that they are not acceptable is very certain; and to doubt 
an argument for dogmatic reasons is not allowable. The method of dis- 
cussion is calm, forcible, and dispassionate, and the whole spirit of the 
work such as the subject requires. 

Forewarned—-Forearmed. By J. Tuaix Davipson, D.D., Author of “Talks with 
Young Men,” ete. 12mo pp. 286. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Under the above indefinite and undescriptive title a preacher who had 

before won a good name by his ‘‘ Talks with Young Men ” here presents 

twenty decidedly good sermons, admonitory, instructive, and cautionary. 

They are decidedly readable, and wholesome in moral and spiritual tone, 


Paths to Wealth, By Joux D Kwyox. Printed for the Author. 12mo, pp. 538: 
Topeka, Kansas. 

The title of this book fails to properly characterize it, unless the ‘* wealth” 

to which it points out the ‘‘ paths ” is taken in the larger and better sense 

in which Scripture associates it with the honor that comes from God. It 
abounds with valuable lessons for the conduct of life, in which to achieve 
success for both worlds. 

Moments on the Mount. A Series of Devotional Meditations. By Rev. GrorGe 
Matneson, M.A., D.D., Minister of the Parish of Innellan. Second Edition. 
12mo, pp. 280. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

This book is well described by its title. The ‘‘ Meditations,” each hav- 

ing a text of Scripture prefixed, number one hundred and eight, averaging 

a little over two pages. They answer very well to their professed design. 

The Conflict Ended ; or, Evil Forever Vanquished. By Rev. Joun Cooper, Author 
of “Science and Spiritual Life,” ete. 12mo, pp. 155. Edinburgh: Macniver 
& Wallace. 

This is evidently the work of an independent and solitary thinker, with a 

good share of both erudition and mental acumen. The outcome of his 

speculations does not seem to be of very much value. 

An Aramaic Method. A Class Book for the Study of the Elements of Aramaic. 
By Cuaries Rupus Brown. Part I, pp. 112, Paradigms. Part II, pp. 96. 
Elements of Grammar, 

A convenient manual, answering to a confessed need. 

East Angels. A Novel. By Constance Fenxtmore Wootrsoy, Author of “Anne,” 
etc. 16mo, pp. 591. New York: Harper & Brotliers. 


Barbara's Vagaries, By Mary Lancpon TippaLt. 18mo, pp. 175. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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Salkinson’s Hebrew New Testament, an 18mo volume of 493 pages, 1885, 
beautifully printed, is a work of much interest, both as a literary curios- 
ity and as a text-book in Hebrew. It is kept on sale in most of the chief 
cities of Europe, and may be obtained in this city of Rev. Jacob Fresh- 
man, pastor of the Hebrew Christian Church. 


The Union of the Churches. By Joun H. Brunner, D.D., Member of Holston Con- 
ference, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Sold by the Author, Hiwassee 
College, East Tennessee. 12mo, pp. $60. New York: Phillips & Hunt. $1 25. 

This book is a plea for the organic reunion of the two principal Meth- 

odisms, which having been one became two in 1844. It is partly histor- 

ical, telling how the separation came about, and what have been the 
relations of the two bodies while standing apart, partly sentimental, with 
the beautiful idea of unity as the inspiration, and partly an estimate of 
economical considerations, in favor of a better use of men and money. 

We are not especially charmed with the notion of a coming together of 

elements which when united fell apart by reason of mutual antagonisms, 

incompatibilities of temper, which to this day exist, though less active 
than formerly. It is certainly ‘‘ good and pleasant for brethren to dwell 
together in unity,” and to secure that end a little separateness may be 

a desirable condition, 


The Simplicity that is in Christ: Sermons to the Woodland Church, Philadelphia. 
3v LeonarbD Woo.szy Bacon. 12mo. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

These are live sermons; suggestive because full of thought, a little out of 

the usual method, as is the author, and for the same cause positive and 

assertive, for. though without offensive egotism, he is decidedly egoistic. 

We can heartily commend them to all readers of sermons. 


The Two Books of Nature and Revelation Collated. By Grorce D. ARMSTRONG, 
D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Norfolk, Va. 12mo, pp. 213. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

A volume made up of six essays or studies, along the line of the relations 

of natural and revealed religion. The subjects are Nature and Revela- 

tion, Primeval Man, Evolution, the Mosaic Cosmogony, the Pentateuch, 

Providence and Prayer. The writer is of the ultra-conservative school, 

holding fast blindly to thoroughly disproved theories, by doing which 

a great injury is done to the truth of revealed religion. In another 

place we have noticed the narrowness of mind of many distinguished 

scientists; we regret to find a corresponding lack of breadth among the 
champions of religion. 

Anger: Its Nature, Causes, and Cure. By Rev. W. H. Poors, LL.D., of Detroit 
Conference, Michigan. 16mo, pp. 163. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

A discussion with a moral, 

Two Arrows, A Story of Red and White. By Wiiu1am O. Sropparp, Author of 
the “ Talking Leaves,” etc. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 289. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Stories of the mountains; frontier rambles and hunting excursions, with 

whites and Indians, men and boys, squaws, dogs, and ponies. 
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George Eliot and Her Heroines. A Study. By Assa Gootp Woo.tson. 12mo, 
pp. 177. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
No doubt George Eliot’s works are pervaded by a deep and subtle phi- 
losophy, to detect and illustrate which is the purpose of this volume. 
The division of the matter is into George Eliot as « Literary Artist; Her 
Personality and Opinions; Studies of Woman’s Character; Purposes of Her 
Plots; Is Real Life R sponsible for the Failures she Portrays ? Causes of 
her Despondent Tone; Her Standard of Ethics; Her Religion of Hu 
mar it} : The Novelist of the Future. Each of these subjects is discussed 
with force and acumen, and while it is not necessary to accept all that 


may be claimed, it will pay to carefully consider what is said. 


Joseph, the Prime-Minister. By Rev, Witttam M. Taytor, D.D., LL.D., Minister 
ot Tabernacle, New York City. 1l2mo, pp. 241. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. S1 5 
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Dr. Taylor’s previous volumes, each portraying the character and restat- 


ing the history of some distinguished scriptural hero, has insured a wel- 
come for this one, the seventh of the series. The story of Joseph is at 
once a domestic tale, an idyl, and a treatise on political economy; and 
best of all, it is the presentation of the highest personal excellences among 
the most trying conditions. All who have read the former volumes will 
expect much from this, and will not be disappointed. 

The Logic of Introspection ; or, Methods in Mental Science. By Rev. J. B. Went- 
wortH, D.D. 12mo, pp. 447. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cran- 


An original and elaborate production. We shall review it at length in a 


The Camp at Surf Bluff. (Up-the-Ladder Club Series Round Four, Vacation, 
12mo, pp. 804. By Epwarp A. Rano. 

The Man with the White Hat; or, The Storv of an Unknown Mission. By C.R 
Parsons. 12mo, pp. 211. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

Red-Letter Daus. Annive sary Concerts and Entertainment Exercises. 12mo, 
pp. 91 (paper). New York: Pl ps & Hunt. 
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